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Preface 


LlONELLO VEMIW IN TliE INTRODUClrlON TO HIS EXHAUSTIVE AJVD STIIX 

ciutsunding History of Art Criticism (tr. Marriott, New York, 1936) 
paints a sorry picture of current understanding of the arts and their 
history. "If you say to a prof^s^r of art history," he assertSi "that his 
lessons are entirely without, judgment, he will he offended. But if you 
ask him what arc the standards of his judgmenU, he will reply that he 
sticks to the facts, that art is felt tM* not felt; or he will improvise some 
*rhf»Tr»> used as a standard of appr^iadon,” and he mentions a few, the 
inadequacy of which demonstrates in his opinion that the professor's 
"culture, unquestioned in ail diat concerns the documentation of the 
facts, shows some ignorance of all tltat refers to the Ideas," 

He skillfully exposes many weaknesses among past attempts to under¬ 
stand art, but clear evidence that any tonsmicdve understanding of his 
own has triumphed over these evils is rather hard to find. A long quo- 
tadon, approvingly cited from the writings of Benedetto Crtx:e support¬ 
ing the value of an history as an aid to aesthetic cridcism, is vague as 
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to the msnncr in which the two are related. Croce conclude that “the 
problem [of what historical facts are significant], determined case by 
IS only resolved Oise by case." Although this may be true in some de^ 
gree if the aim of the history oE art is to recognize "the moment in which 
taste is identified with art by the force of genius," as Venturi maintains 
at the end of his book, I feci sure that there U much valuable experience 
to be gained from the history oE art at less dizzying heights. However, to 
achieve these modest and practical ends, and perhaps even in prepamtion 
for the rarefied perfection sought by Venturi and Croce, it is necessary 
to establish some reliable elementary guidance for the initial stages of 
artistic experience. 

The most drastic need is an adequate interpretation of style that will 
establish direct connections beti^'een the forms of artistic expression and 
the patterns of human life in an orderly, objective and scientific fashion. 
A number of writers have noted a recurrent difference among the styles of 
the past between works of tactile and optic appeal, between styles show¬ 
ing classical or baroque predilections. Each has found his own termi¬ 
nology for this polarity, but it is nowhere so fully or aptly described as 
in the work of the late Heinrich Wblfllm. His eminence as an art his¬ 
torian has been widely acknowledged, yet his great contribution has done 
little to produce orderly thinking about the analysis of style. This is 
of course due in part to the fact that orderly thinlung is not an important 
objective of most writers on art, especially those who deal ivith inter- 
preution or "appreciation.” But it is due in pan also to Wdlfflin's failure 
to discover significant motivation for the tendencies he so skillfully 
analyzed. 

John Dewey observed in his important work on Art as Experience that 
“underneath the rhythm of every art and every work of art, there lies, as 
a substratum in the depths of the subconsciousne^, the basic paticrn of 
the relations of the live creature to his environment.” In consonance with 
this suggestion, Wolfflin’s inadequate explanation that the evolution 
of style is due to a change in the “mode of seeing." must be replaced 
by the observ'ation that it is due to a change in the “mode of doing” both 
of the artist and his sponsoring society. Since even the slightest human 
gesture, like walking, vocal inflection, or the way a man snaps the 
brim of his hat, vividly conveys some aspect of personality, it cannot be 
doubted that so complex a gesture as the creative craftsioanship that 
goes into a work of art is richly freighted with human meaning. 

To discover the means of interpreting style as the gesture of human 
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and sociaJ pcrmnality is to open ^ bfoad diannel of social and cnltuial 
inference arising directly from the quality of form in artistic creations. 
In the following pages, using some oE the great advances that have tc- 
ccntly been made in the understanding of human personality, I shall 
attempt to establish principles on which such illumination of the his¬ 
tory of art may be based. 
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Introduction 


TWO IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES HAVE EMERGED WITHIN THE PAST FIFTY OR 

one hundred years, one in tlie field oE the social sciences generallyj the 
other in the special area o£ the fine arts, that have not as yet been ade¬ 
quately recognized in cultural criticism or the analysis of style in the 
plastic aits. The first is that despite the tremendous accent on individ¬ 
ual lights and capacities that are basic in modem life of the Western 
world, the social sciences have come to recognize that all individuals 
perform in response to certain common condidoos of their natural or 
social environment. It is no longer believed to any great extent that 
human history has been formulated by the utU of individual geniu^ 
or potentates, but rather the opposite. Such individuaLs simply epitomize 
a strong common interest, which they perhaps more dearly read than 
otbeis. and are better able to concretize for them in practical terms, 
thus being enabled to assume a leading role in its quest. This is true 
also of artists, however original their expression may seem to be. 
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The distinction between form and content is the second principle that 
has long been recognaed, in addition to die expressive quality of 
form which reinforces the message of its content at a deeper level of 
consciousness. A most obvious example is found in the medium of music, 
where a slow or rapid beat, a particular key or harmony produces an 
immediate emotional response. The capacity of aesthetic form to create 
substantial human experience became so evident about three centuries 
when insmimen^ accompaniments for great court masques were 
elatoiated to the point where they could be performed significantly 
without the verbal content they were originaDy created to support, 
that 11 became the practice to compose music lacking any verbal refefr- 
w^tsoever. Arthitecture also conveys cettah, clear feelings, most 
noticeable at first m monumental assertions of human or divine power 

nt' of the forms employed nnd thrman- 

reb^ Am sculpture has been 

Arou^out a long history of monumental creation to concrete 
mual assaoauoiis Emphasis on Ae quality of form in Aese mediums has 
been earned to Ae extreme lately, however, at which many people in- 

Influenced perhap by Ah gmwA of emphasis on pure form in ere- 

m coiSdr r' ^ effectively separated form and content 

m comideiations of the art of the past, and Ac history of Ae plastic arts 

IS now widely understood as essentially an evolution of style.^Likewise 
and scholars have conscientiously explored Ae contemporarJ 
histoncal circumstances related to Aeir various fields nf ^ ^ 

U.e .iBoiScTcc ofu.“ 

pasu A. ,,1, howfvn, no auempt ha b«„ mad, the 

dp™,,*:, di. relation Ween ..yie in an and die ™i,| eiLre 
stales which 11 so plauiihly epitnnihle,. How ia i, that the peat mdal de- 
yelopm^d the i^als of the palace, die temple nr the martT^ 
^e the hand or Ae ama in his workshop? Patrons capable of any 
dyre of ^ision ,n ordering monumems to Aeir porptS have hej 

nr,;",, prescriP^Tof Arr^ 

die ams. had to p^oce can oidy have been spedsk b, referl^ 
prevom forms, and all bmic originality most harcome ff, „ aTSi^ 
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EXPRESSIVE ROLE OE THE ARTIST 

Just as the truly creative leaders who emerge in public affairs are 
those best equipped to realize the aims and interests of their times, 
those who become artists must also he profoundly sensitive to basic social 
forces. For the quality of form in their creations is related to the philoso¬ 
phy or emotional attitudes that result from general conditions of the 
life of their time. Of course it must not be supposed that there are sys¬ 
tems of algebraic or symbolic formulae relating art to life, that can be 
coded and decoded intellectually, or even that a particular artist might 
be so conscious of a social responsibility along these lines that he would 
sit before his easel soliloquizing, "I have just read Martin Luther's 
momentous tract that he so dramatically fastened to the door of the 
castle church in Wittenberg (or the Dedaration of Independence, or 
Newton's law of falling bodies) and I am sure it has great signlficaiice 
for our time. Now, how can I say the same thing, or present its mod' 
vating spirit, or underline its importance here on my canvas?" Few if 
any great artists have seen themselves in quite so responsible a role. 
Shakespeare and the Savoyard team alike thought they were composing 
potboilers. Rubens obviously painted his great series on the life of 
Marie dc Medicis (Plate 4t) to exploit her vanity in support of a diplo¬ 
matic coup. Only some of the tortured characters immured in artists' 
colonies feel the crushing responsibility of creation as a universal sen'- 
ice. The truly creative artist U a man of purposeful action—an agonist, 
not an agon iter. 

Consciously, the true artist is concerned with no more than the 
immediate, piacdcal aspects of his creative problem, though he is moti¬ 
vated at a deeper level by the same impulses that produce the outstanding 
social developments of his dme. He moves ahead with the solution of a 
largely familiar practical problem, choming without hesitation appro¬ 
priate akemadves among the various phases of his craft, feeling, "Of 
course any person in his right mind would do this, and then thus, 
and then so!" The resultant expresion is so corapleiic and direct that 
the like-minded beholder will simply say, ‘Tes, this is my world," with 
a satishiction as full and spontaneous or perhaps as fervent, but as 
uncritical as taking a deep breath or leaning back in a comfortable chair, 
as a cheer, a prayer or a "good cry.” 

Therefore, to undersund a work of art, it is necessary to see the 
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creative process as a succession of phases in each of which the artist 
makes a simple, spontaneous choice. Shall the description of the fonm> 
for example, be accomplished by means of line or tone; shall the con^ 
smiction of space be accomplished by means of plane or recession; shall 
color be used for brightness or harmony? and so on. None of they al¬ 
ternatives are particularly complex or esoteric in themselves. Propened 
independently, they present no dif&cuUy to any sensitive individual in 
determining a clear preference based on subconscious inclinations little 
more obscure than the impulses of the artist. It is only in luperimposing 
one choice on another, and blending all into skilled action that the 
artist brings a work of an to the complex individuality that makes it <g<'pin 
so inscrutable to the casual observer. Seeing the creative process in this 
way clarifies the apparent paradox of the potentially universal appeal 
of art, at the same time maintaining its dignity as a superior order of 
human activity and accounting for a certain degree of inaccessibility 
to general understanding. 

In the analysis of such choices that is to follow, it will be apparent that 
the alternatives are related in htro major grnupmgr, one or the other 
of which a given artist, a given period or a given culture will tend to 
follow with a certain consistency. These basic categories of style in an, 
already quite widely recognited under a variety of designations parallel¬ 
ing the classic-baroque polarity, are associated with tw'o I>asically op¬ 
posite typtes of human conduct, motivated by diametrical interpreta¬ 
tions of human experience, which will be described in the pages im¬ 
mediately following. Then the various aspects of form in the plastic 
arts will be described as they adhere to or express the basic attitudes; 
and finally the pertinence of the respective categories to patterns of 
historical evolution and social motivation will be explored. 

Perhaps the most important requirement lor adequate relation of 
the opposite classes of form and the patterns of human conduct where¬ 
by they arc produced, with philosophical and emotional attitudes toward 
life throughout the past ages, but especially in modem times, is to 
recognize the basic importance of the dichotomy of ail human feelings 
and emotions in respect to the functions of producer and cooiiimer. The 
extent of concern with these functions in the life of an individual, tlietr 
respective predominance among the interests of a community or an 
age. will produce highly cbatactcristic patterns of practicality or sophis¬ 
tication, hiimatiism or mysticism, intelligence or sensibility. Further¬ 
more, as a carpenter or a scientist may be quite conscious of sensuous 
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preferences in Uxe food he eats or the clothes he v. eai 3 , and the nineteenth- 
century gentleman may pursue a career in science, politics or agri¬ 
culture, so a Golden Age may combine structural breadth and solidity 
with sensuous glory as in the style of a Titian, The constandy ■varying 
degrees in which these opposite functions motivate any given individual 
or age produce an infinite range of attitude corresponding profoundly 
with the evolution of human life. The relation of producing and con- 
suming roles to stylistic exprosion in art cannot properly be discussed, 
however, until tile formal categories of style have been adetjuattly 
presented. 

appearance of oanER and mysterv in naturai. environment 

Though there have been proposals that mankind has received super¬ 
natural or divine tutelage, in the struggle with his natural environment 
and the guidance of his social life, such as the Decalogue or the gift of 
fire stolen from the gods by Prometheus, there is a growing tendency to 
believe that the human race has developed an understanding of its en¬ 
vironment predominantly from the accumulated experience of constant 
and necessary efforts to control it. Men function along the lines they 
have found to he effective. In a strange situation they tend to follow 
a pattern inspired by successes in previous encounters w-ith seemingly 
similar situations. Master patterns governing an approach to ail prob¬ 
lems gradually develop and ev'entuate in general religious or philo¬ 
sophical guidance and cosmological interpretation. 

^71 imporlani basic aspect of any such master pattern is whether it 
prescribes respect for order and the use of fttimon powers of logical 
analysis; or whether instead, it relies upon striving more fortuitously and 
intuitively toward a given end. Since virtually the beginning of his con¬ 
scious life on earth, man has been faced with two opposite notions of his 
relation to the natural universe that surrounded him: Was it friend 
or foe? Of natural growth were the things he ate, and that gave him 
slielter. Of natural origin, too, were the beasts and meteoiologic cata¬ 
clysms that repeatedly threatened his existence. Searching for means to 
promote nature’s friendly aspects, man’s nascent intdligence began to 
recognize some of the more obvious manifestations of order in natural 
processes—-unsupported objects fall, daytime and the seasons periodically 
return, and there is always a similar result from striking certain types of 
stone together. But because of his inability immediately to discern the fuU 
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extent and precise nature of orderly relations in his environment, the 
value of the observations was limited and recourse to supcnuitural 
means and explanations constandy suggested itself. In feet it could 
hardly have been before the stage of neolithic community culture that his 
piacttcal accomplishments began to have any marked effect on man’s 
predominant feelings a bout his cosmic status, 

C G. Jung in a chapter on Archaic Man in his book, Afan in Search 
of a Sou/, discusses at some length the difficulty the primiiive mind has 
m understanding the older of the natural universe, or in imagining 
any possibility of reliable control Observadons of the mystical atti* 
tudes of contemporary African tribes are noted, and he cites the belief 
even of a white Afrikander that man survives only by chance and with 
the greatest insecurity in the wilderness, which he felt ' lielongcd to 
the animals, plants and microbes." Jung also contrasts graphically the 
rauonal European interpretation of enviiotunent through observation 
of events which follow in some apparent, causative setjuence. discount- 
mg others as mere chance: with the mystical primitive attempt to in¬ 
terpret environment by a logic concerned only with megular events 
(attiihuted to the sorcery of humiin or supernatutal adversaries), dis- 
^uiuing familiar ^rrences as safe and needing no special attention. 
This example IS ated to establish the plausibility of cosmological in* 
terpretations that do not follow rational patterns of cause and effect ac¬ 
cepted by the Western world today, which indeed gives little more than 
lipsemce to the rule of reason in many other fields. 

Following aeons of physical evolution, man at the dawn of human 
cultui^ found himself equipped with a highiy efficient apparatus for 
rreeiving rensory impressions of his environment, to which he reacted 
instinctively or rcflexively, like any other animal. He completely lacked 
however, any means of understanding them. In his Tcmarkable series of 
^ys under the utie of The Immense Journey, anthropologist Loren 
Eiseley presents the evolutionary mystery of how the sudden emcigence 
of the human bram could possibly have taken place in a process explained 
only by the doctrine of natural selecUoti. Perhaps related, certainly 
^u^ly mystenous, is the explanation of why meTever embarked on 
^e lengthy, tortuous and frequently disastrous business of equipping 
themselves to understand what was going on about them ^ 

At first, huherto undiffereodated sensory phenomena must have 
seem^ somehow connected, or certain long-sensed relations, reflexive 
aasooations, may have assumed a new and distina importance. When 
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connections appeared among the connections, it may be said that the 
sense of logic or order was bom. "It this is true, then that may aJso 
follow. , . . My impulse is to do thus and so, but have 1 observed 
anything that might serve to redirect that impulse more effectively?*' 
Eventually sudt reflections were constellated into an embracing, proto- 
phiIoso[diicaI or religious paitem indicating that the univetsc had a 
particular character relative to the interests and purposes of mankind as 
a special order oF being. 

Throughout this immeasurable period of development, reflected only 
in lu very final stages by the remains of prehistoric culture, man never 
felt fully in control of his natural environment, and the relative impor- 
tance or accessibility of any basic pattern oE order remained fluid and 
Incomplete. Even when die tenuous security of the neolithic settle¬ 
ment generated some awareness of his distinction from other forms of 
life, it is not to be supposed that the primitive artist functioned with 
any consciousness of the opposite beliefs regarding the depth of order 
in the universe, like an office seeker advocating a particular politita.1 
program, or a convert renouncing his past for a revelation of divine 
truth. Primitive artists, whose singing, dancing, painting, or carving 
suggested a belief in an orderly universe, celebrated a faitli in human 
pow'er even though for all practical purposes their professions were more 
of a prayer than a reliably accepted fact. In the earlier stages, their artis¬ 
tic creations continually implored, glorified, or attempted to repel the 
unfathomable powers behind the complexity of nature they felt to be 
utterly impenetrable, althouglt there was nothing but their faith to 
substantiate the efficacy of any of their practices. John Dewey says (Art 
iij Experience, p. ag), "Only those who are so far removed from the 
ear lier experiences as to niiss their sense will conclude Uiat rites and 
ceremonies were merely technical devices for securing rain, sons, crops, 
success tn battle. Of course they had this magical intent, but they were 
enduringly enacted, we may be sure, in spile of all practical failures, 
because they were immediate enhancements of the experience of living.” 

Cultural expression can thus be seen in a sense as the exercise of ac¬ 
cepted conventionalities in a man-made precinct where immunity from 
interference by unreasonable forces of nature pcTmitied formal con¬ 
summation of the desired end without embaTrassment or disaster—a 
kind of laboratory demonstration with aniipractical rather than practi¬ 
cal controls. In the hunting dance a homed figure, of far more terrify¬ 
ing aspect than a natural bison, roars and. plunges at the human hunters. 
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who are prepared with a formula of shouts and gestures that cannot fait 
es'entually to bring him to defeat. There is no question about the out¬ 
come of the ceremonial combat, nor U there much question either in 
the minds of those who must go Forth and face the actual beast in the 
field next day, that he will be every bit as ferocious as ever; but the 
el^on and group support experienced in the ceremonial triumph 
duU the memory of earlier casualties of the hunt, making the chances of 
survival seem greater, while the focal concern of the dependent com¬ 
munity ennobles the danger of the hunters and gives the others some 
sense of participation. 


MA>1KIN1>S ANALYTICAL ANB INTUITIVE RESPONSES 

Of course all primitive people were fearful of natural environment 
to some extent, just as most people today are beset by anxieties about 
their social environment. The important cultural distincuon is between 
th^ who tend to cast away all reliance upon human capacity and think 
only of abjm or profligate appeal to a mysterious power, be it some 
primitive Astarte or a modem -Lady Luck," as against those who 
gradually came to sec the human creature superior to all others on earth 
reco^izmg his ability to establish some degree of contio! through hU 
own distinct powers based on logical or analytical understanding. It may 
not always be easy to distinguish those in more advanced societies who 
«^e to meet the problems of survival by self-reliant, reasoned analysis. 
To^y everyone gives Iip service to the dignity of man and the efficiency 
of human mtdligence, without always realizing that the one is not 

” ,P°^l -or the orher a pmblcmleB Ntrvana 

guaranteed by intellectuaJ or economic conjuration. 

Presumably no prehistoric culture achieved a complete sense of man’s 
centrality, security, or control in the natural world. Had they, they miriit 
have felt sufliacntly important to have created historical rec^. In 
fact. It was ages before the earliest men even felt any distinction what 
"7 ,5™ surroundings. The naturalistic an of early 

(I^leohthic) nomadic hunten, such as the cave paintings first seen at 

attempts a visual counter¬ 
feit of the animals of the hnnt, upon which men were dependent for 
survival. Great emoaonal tension is therefore involved. How to ensuir 

and skill of the hunters to achieve success in the chase? The quite sUllfoI 
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images are generally found in deep, unlit caves which were uninhabitable 
and to which men must have resorted only for ceremonial purposes. Often 
there are many drarvings on a wall witli no compositional relation, as 
though they were devotionally created on many repeated occasions in a 
place presumed auspicious. The endeavor to follow the appearance of 
the crucial natural object as closely as possible, with no attempt to change 
or compose it according to aesthetic preference of the human psyche, 
expresses man’s submission to the unpenetrable mystery of nature. 

On the other hand, the abstract geometrical art that developed in the 
neolithic period, deriving from the manually fashioned surlact^ of craft 
objects, as in the art of the American Indian (Plate ib) represents a 
realization that human intelligence is capable of exerting its will to some 
extent against natural forces and contriving for itself a relative degree 
of comfort and security. Few precisely geometrical forms in nature are 
apparent to unaided buinan vision, yet all but die most sophisticated 
products of man’s hand are highly dependent on the stjuare, the circle 
and the triangle. 

W, Worringer, in Form Problems of the Gothic, under a discussion 
of Primitive Man (tr, John Shapley, New York, n.d., p. 31}, was among 
the Erst to recognize that primitive art profoundly conveyed the feelings 
of its creators, and stated, ", . . because of the relationship of fear in 
which primitive man stands to the phenomenal world, the most urgent 
need of his mind and soul must be to press forward to invaxiables, which 
save hitn from the chaotic confusions of mind and sense. However, in bis 
Statements that geometric abstraction was created as a "table of symbolic 
invartables," and that "primitive ornament is conjuration to dispel that 
horror of the incoherent surrounding world . . it is not clear whether 
he has noted how practical and substantial was the power his "invari- 
ablcs" possessed to dispel horror, since it was derived from the very real 
basis of their origin in the manual crafts. 

The first real relief mankind can have felt from the constant terror 
of natural catastrophe was made possible within the community by the 
discovery o£ agricultural techniques that obviated the necessity of con¬ 
stant or frequent migration. To find that human It^c and will could 
direct nature to the extent of producing a fairly reliable localized supply 
of food in ihe cultivation of crops and domestication of cattle was in 
itself a tremendous step. Moreover, it gave rise to a senes of successes in 
other areas oE environmental control that had vast cultural consequences. 
Dwellings were created for personal protection, which was increased by 
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grouping or e^eu stockading them in defensive fashion. For the stotaee 
of food, v^cls came to he created out of wood, clay, and basketry, the 
last named ^ giving rise to the weaving of textiles. The primitive 
sa^gc literally became a "new man’' (or perhaps now at last a "man’' 
cultimlly as well as physiologically) and felt the change every time he 

wild^ell! surrounding 

The essence of ci^t procedures is fogfe in the sense of causative se¬ 
quence, and reg^lartty is an obvious corollary. The mark of hand or tool 
the interval of the stroke, the spacing of weft or coU. ate bound to be con: 
s,stent and •Jy^nn-cal. As the hunter, the warrior, the messenger, or 

terrore of the storm, the lurking beast, or the human enemy are almost 
H. i able ,o «lax. to expand eannilnally iT"! 

““”7 "f afecionate hinnan 

The aestheue or formaj quality associated with this nourishing 
^nence is the rhythmi^ quasi^omctrical clarity resulting from th! 
practical regulanty of craft processes and diametrically opposed to the 
tumultuous undi^iplined irregularity of natural growth 
come, theaim of the craftsman to enhance this 6istiJdZo( hk 

'T P"'"'* f'un.bprina ..r .he met^ 

smidi s han.jMr maria are fbnnalized ip.o 

nnauona reHec. the clay coib of built-up potujn, or the tool t 

lalcr »ork from the wheel; the chevroJ, ^pIJ. 
remlmear pattero, derive from rite ueaviug of baskea and do* Th" 
a the i^e ^pleie significance of the abslracl, geomelrical vocabuTm 

Ihaa“*‘*7 ■‘““"“’i"' ’ ccMmtioo of hunum power over nature 

than simply the "conjuration" Worringer saw, ^ 

Curiously enough, when that celebration become* at lpn«h A.. ..-a r 

cuh^' *ntt> a completely human or anthropocentric faith 

cultural expression returns to naturalistic icpTesenntiorThi.f ' i ”' 
clarified analytical handling of form. Thereafter a‘ tendency toward 
a somewhat cyclical recurrence of the opposite types of sivle ri?h- ? -n 
be called respectively ‘■analytical" and m7v li! 

*e solution «l»™>-ou. Withii, u given culture *e™Xri! 

cal always precedes the sensaUonal; for examole fn r«. 

Im^^lP«>f“»on. noTsfy'^ta irely 
later follows a similar sequence from the nmrn.i>.,vrv ■ , 

highRe„oi«m.reorGoiAge“r^'f ™““"“ 
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This pattern, which will be subject to detailed examination later, 
does not begin until Greek civilization produces a completely anthro* 
pocentric philosophy, and Wcsiem society becomes virtually a continu¬ 
ous growth. Up to that time, although human power over environment 
had grown vastly, the threat oE natural catastrophe in Western Europe 
remained a factor tn cultural formulations; the natural world continued 
to be conceived as motivated by an independent if not necessarily an* 
tagonistic will, and the Greek view was impossible. Comprehensive 
long-range patterns did not occur because the growth of the prehistoric 
community was not a continuous process, often involving conflicts in 
itrhich one side or the other was either annihilated or enslaved, and cul* 
tuntl beginnings were frequendy wiped out in other ways. Though the 
hu man record since history began is marred on every page with deeds of 
hideous violence, tJjey seem not to have produced such complete breaks in 
the continuity of social organization, production, and culture as were 
characteristic of prehistoric struggle. Unlike the isolated early tribal 
groups, opposing forces since about the beginning oE historical limes have 
borne sufficient relation to one another that change constituted rather 
a shifting of power from one force in human society to another. Violence 
was merely an incidental concomitant wuth little direct influence on the 
mrial Structure, regardless of how much material wealth and human 
life it managed to destroy. 

Influences remained even from the pre-hellenic Aegaean civilizations, 
the Etruscans, and the barbaric cultures of northern Europe, upon the 
styles of their conquerors, but the supplanting cultures were essentially 
new and independent. Since the empires of Greece and Rome, hotvever, 
changes in social organization have been predominatuiy et'olutiotiary, 
and the new artistic expressions have been accomplished gradually within 
an unbroken craft tradition, the later artists adapting himiliar forms and 
materials to the new objectives of cultural expression. The exception, of 
course, is the conquest of the Western Hemisphere by Europeans, who 
virtually extinguished the cultures they found there. 

Competing throughout the early stages of man's attempts to under¬ 
stand and develop his relation to hii natural environment were the two 
Opposite views of natural motivation, and the respccdvely analytical and 
sensational moods to which they gave rise. With some liueraction, these 
have persisted to the present, characterizing the reactions of various so¬ 
cieties to the particular en vironments, human as well as natural, in which 
they have functioned. Beliefs in fundamentally rational, or on the other 
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hand mystical, motivation of the univene have given rise to basically 
opposite ways of living thiougtiout the entire range of human culture. 
Facing a given problem, a Tnan must decide whether or not he can solve 
it by deductions from his previous experience, according to some general 
patterns of logical understanding to which his community subscribes. 
Without sufficient Earth in the adequacy of human resources, he must 
grope for some contact with those mysterious fotcet, unknown but deeply 
presumed, that seem to order the universe beyond the limits of his oivn 
effectiveness. These procedures might be called respectively ’‘analytical” 
and “sensational.’' Under the former, recourse is taken to geneialtzed 
observations relative to die problems in hand, or the invention of logical 
presumptions, and requires a conhdent respect for human capacities 
which eventuates in humanistic culture and anthropocentric philosophy. 
The ‘‘sensational" attitude demonstrates a lack of ^th in It^cal htiman 
interpretation of environmental forces, and causes a petsistetn, anxious 
attention to the variety and complexity of spec!he natuial phenomena, 
to be dealt with by conjectural or revelatory prescriptions. 

An artist with an analytical attitude would not attempt a complete 
v'isual countetfeit of the factors in his environment to which the particu- 
lar work of art had reference, but would re-create his subject out of com¬ 
ponent elements to which its natural complexity had been reduced by 
human logic. The result might not seem very close to the visual appear¬ 
ance of nature, but would embody the essence of reality most significant 
for human understanding. A clear example is the work of fifteenth-cen¬ 
tury artists in Western Europe, who were penetrating and exact in their 
exposition of reality, yet have been frequendy depreciated as naive and 
primidvc by the sensational bias of subsequent criticism. 

The creative person who follows a sensational procedure of cultural 
expression, with no inclination to see or depend on a logical pattern 
in experience, would be forced either (i) to attempt a counterfeit of 
full natural complexity: (s) to summarize it intuitively; or (5) to turn 
hts back on natural appearance entirely and indulge his a^thetic or 
emotional E^tasies. Since all of these depend on creation of sensations 
no more clarified than they are in natural experience, they demonstrate 
a preference which might be called ‘‘sensational" on the part of the 
artist—a sensuous, intuitive acceptance of or submission to his environ¬ 
ment, rather than the dissecting probe of analytical expression. 

Other terms which might be used to describe the psychological or 
philosophical polarity that motivates style in art are noiimenal and phe^ 
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nomeDal, or conceptual and intuitive. Curt Sachs uses the Greek, words 
ethos and pathos in The CommonweaHh of Art, and many more could 
be found. The tenrn ’ analytical" and "sensaiionar’ are used here as 
seemingly most applicable to plastic experience. 

LOGICAL AND SPONTANEOUS TENDENCIES OF HUMAN PERSONALITir 

An apparent digression ai this point may further clarify the nature of 
the two attitudes toward human environment that hasitaJly govern 
differences in cultural expression. For the opposite attitudes of logical or 
intuitive approach to life are still basic and prevalent today, no longer 
motivated primarily by the struggle with natural enviromnent. but by 
personal experience with the embracing society. Whereas in the per¬ 
spective of the past, when the rhythms of cultural evolution were so much 
more gradual, these altitudes seem to characterize an entire period or 
race (doubtless to some extent an oversimplification), today the opposites 
can be encountered on all sides. 

A scholar may find the office of one respected colleague a wealth of 
apparent confusion; his writings abstruse, wandering; his personality 
volatile, perhaps charming, but unpredictable. Another, no more or less 
capable in point of results, will inhabit an office in which notes, cor¬ 
respondence, classroom exercises are all neatly arranged and readily 
recognizable; his speech and writing moves logically from premise to con¬ 
clusion. Charm is not the word often associated with him. but he is 
j(fpgndable. helpful in developing the ideas of his associates, for he 
listens imperson^ly, analytically. 

Similar differences are found even in the sphere of highly practical 
industrial operations. A mechanic approaching the bench of a shop- 
mate, perhaps to borrow a tool, finds a chaotic assortment. His friend 
paws about fora moment among the dozen or so tools already out, or m 
the incredibly jumbled drawers of his toolbox, and comes up with die 
requested item soon enough to make it evident that he knew pretty much 
where it was. Yet another, no better nor worse in his ability to produce, 
will hardly set a tool down on his bench, but will have a rack where it 
goes back regularly to an appointed place. Anyone could find a tool in 
his box within a few seconds because the arrangement is so clear. 

There is the person who enters a room coming home from a round 
of errands, dropping dothing and bundles helter-skelter—not the 
"spoiled" type who expects them to be picked up by someone else, but 
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one simply does things that way. In a moment they will all be put 
away in a flurry of "housekeeping." But there are others who step to the 
kitchen door with the bundle of groceries, drop Uic books on the library 
table, and reach into the hall closet for a hanger before their other hand 
IS out of the overcoat. 

Jn such fundamentally different modes of living, directed nonetheless 
toward the same aims and by the same customs, may be read opposite 
feelings about the orderliness of environment and events. Of course it b 
no longer the struggle with elemental nature tliat impresses a sense of 
inadequacy, insecurity or stress on human personality, individually and 
in groups. Perhaps it might be said to be the struggle with “Aumun 
nature," or social environnient that is the predominant influence today. 
Following a general description of the manner in which these impulses 
can be read from an analysis of style in art, some of the major influences 
which blend to produce the faith of the individual in any iriveu culture 
will bedescribed. 

All of human personality and consequently all of human culture can 
be analyzed significandy in respect to the ottremes of faith in order, 
favoring analysis, calculation and the joys of security and dependable 
knowledge; or a tack of faith in order, inspiring resort to intuition, im* 
pulse and the joys or excitement of mystery and sensation. In primitive 
culture the dichotomy was virtually complete and these attitudes were 
mutually exclusive on the cultural level. As society evolved, the 
cover^ patienis of order became more complex and inescapable, the 
direction of intuition more and more intelligent; imagination aided the 
further discovery of order, until a closer balance was achieved between 
induction and deduction in the most effective thought. 

It may even be said that modem scientific method represents a com- 
ptete faith in order applied to the fitU complexity of the natural and 
social cosmos. The initial anta^nism has at last been completely elimi¬ 
nated in the philosophies behind the most advanced modem practice 
except for individual differences of emotional preference which will 
probably remain forever at some irreducible minimum. Conceivably, 
however, much current misunden landing throughout the world may be 
reduced as the two philosophical extremes are amalgamated in other 
fields which are now governed by emotion and prejudice, as they have 
been so successfully combined in the field of the natural sciences. The re¬ 
quirement that fought be orderly and the belief that orderly analysis 
must guide intuition even in solving the most subtle or complex prob- 
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]cms is already so eKtensively takea Cor granted, that a special eHort must 
be made to understand those periods in which one or the other extreme 
dominated the whole pattern of human conduct. Yet the sdendhc 
method is really very young (discounting some early, sporadic appear¬ 
ances) and has still to be extended to considerable areas of h uman 
thought, 
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Stylistically Significant Aspects 

of Form 

CtVEN THE TENDENCY OF AIX HUMAN THOUGHT AND FEELING TOWARD 

either orderly, analytical techniques or mysticai, intuitive exercises for 
the control of environment by contact with dominant cosmic influences, 
what will be the appearance of these alternatives in plastic expression? 
The task of the painter, sculptor, or architect is to create forms that will 
develop a given environment for a particular purpose, in lerras of the 
aims and beliefs of the society of which he is a part. He does not convey 
these beliefs simply by creating a conventional, recognlivable image of 
Zeus or Buddha or Christ or a wealthy merchant prince, but also by the 
form in which these images are cast. A Christ from a Byzantine mosaic 
or an Hibemo-Saxon manuscript illumination can hardly be recognized 
as the same character that is represented in a rococo TranshguiatiaQ or 
a Renaissance Crucifixion. There b not only a change of role from 
Just Judge and Creator (Plate 34b) to Man of Sorrows, but also a change 
in the manner in which the forms themselves arc created. The dillerencca 
in form become even more significant, perhaps, when the scriptural inter- 
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pieULion it fairly close, and a Man of Sorrows by Mantegna (Plate »a) 
for example, h contrasted with a later figure by Caiacd (Plate ab). 

Unfortunately, examination of the plastic arts in the past has failed 
adequately to separate form and content in the analysis of style. Attempts 
to concentrate on the formal aspect without a clear procedure for 
tinguishing it, in view of the predominantly subjective methods of latter- 
day criticism, have led right back to content. Known cultuial attitudes 
are read into the form, such as the “mtdlcctuar’ quality of Renaiss^ce 
style, and the '‘emotional" quality of the Baroque and Rococo periods. 
This sort of thing can lead to such contradictions as too glibly equating 
the "dynamic" quality of an eighteenth-century boudoir piece with the 
gaiety of French court life. For is not the "dynamic quality" in Gothic 
leligious architecture supposed to express the heaven-tending zeal of 
truly believing godliness? Adequate explanation for such paradoxical 
terminology requires the construction of a system more complex than can 
be expected to arise spontaneously in the subjective reactiotw of any 
particular critic. Moreover, this system should account for the process^ 
whereby a given emotional or philosophical attitude may irnpress itscl 

on the material of the arts^ 

Despite the undeniable complexity of cultural expression, an analyti¬ 
cal procedure answering both of these requirements may be constimcted 
upon the recognition of the two basic attitudes toivard interpretauon of 
human experience already cited. It is possible by examining the various 
aspects of plastic creation—form, space, enframernent, composiuon, etc. 
—on the basU of alternatively analytical and sensational interpretations 
of the universe and the resulting procedures in human conduct, to dis¬ 
cover opposite approaches to each aspect of form establishing two major 
categories of style. 


LtNE AND TONE 

Linear description of form in art U dearly the analytical tendency to 
deal with the creative problem by precise definition of component parts. 
Actually lines do not exist in nature. Edges exist and sometimes look 
like lines but if the beholder moves a step to the left or right as he looks 
at a cylindrical shape, the vertical edge is at a new point of the cirele. 
and of course there is no longer a line where the old edge was. The 
nearest thing to a line in the field of human sensations has no reference 
to the retina but to the hand. It is a gesture around the form. Hence a 
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linear presentation might be said to represent the tactile reality of a 
form rather than it* optic appearance, with the term "tactile" of course 
referring to the entire sense of bull or shape rather than mere surfece 
quality. Some indication of light and shade is admissible, as in the style 
of l^conaido da Vinci or even of earlier fifteenth-century Italian painters 
(Plate *tb). The criterion is constant clarity of the edges of the fonn, 
resulting in a primary sensation of particular sliapes ladier than of a 
generally patterned surface arousing optical associations with shapes. 

As lines do not exist in nature (except as very narrow planes or as 
markings, but not as edges or concottia) so edges are often actually in¬ 
visible, as on the dark side of an object next to the cast shadow, or on 
limbs beneath drapery, For the artist to reconstruct, emphasize or indi¬ 
cate these edges is to analyze and complete appearances by reference to 
Iris own knowledge and Jt^c in the interest of a clear, generalized pic¬ 
ture of the universe. The light on this tree or desk gives it one appearance 
today, another tomorrow. Such a history is chaotic, practical reference to 
any part misleading. A faith in order demands elimination of the mo¬ 
mentary, the accidental, to discover the permanent, general, practical 
truth.The utmost in practical description, which is precise enough to 
enable a craftsman to create the intended object, Is of course a "blue¬ 
print" or mechanical drawing In which all edges arc simply lines, undis- 
totted by any reference to human vision. 

The light and shade on an object obviously produces a retinal 
tion whii± may or may not adequately convey a sense of the shape that 
really exists. Gradually, by constant association, the human mind and 
motor controls achieve so high a degree of ability to recognize objects 
from the retinal images that the necessity of transbtion is forgotten, bur 
occasional confusions indicate the process is not perfect. In cultural ex¬ 
pression. however, the artist may modify any phase of the visual image, 
so that attention is directed toward the dramatic quality of exaggerated 
contrasts of light and shade (chiaroscuro), the charm of brilliant il¬ 
lumination, or the range of color sensations to the point of seriously 
hindering a precise apprehension of shape and structure. Hence the ex¬ 
pression when light and shade (or tone) primarily is used for descriptbn 
instead of line, is one of accident, impermanence, specific and therefore 
apractical observation—in varying degrees to be sure, as of Vermeer on 
the one hand or of Hals, El Greco, Monticelli or Monet on the other. 
The difference in feeling Irettveen uctile and optic treatments of form 
is clearly indicated by comparison of an engraving called Battle of the 
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T^n Nudes by the fifteenth-century Florentine artist Antonio Pollaiu¬ 
olo, with ati CKhingoE a nude male model by Rembrandt (Plate 3a and 
b). Even though the later artist is using a technique based on lines, he 
masses them into tones to produce an optic effect: whereas the earlier 
Italian, although he shows an awareness of die possibility of using lines 
to compose tones, nevertlieless produces a strongly linear effect. 

Since the values in tonal description of form pertain directly to 
visual sensation, works in this style might be termed “optic," to indicaie 
their emphasis on the retinal sensations of light and shade. Historically, 
optica] realization of form has presented two major phases. The first is 
iffun'onutie> in which repiesentation of the objective world is still the 
major aim of the artist, but an optic type o£ realism is preferred either 
because ot the immediate sense ot specific reality it conveys, or for the 
excitingly accidental and aesthetically ingratiating qualities of tone as 
opposed to line (Plate 39 and 40b}, Following this a postillusionisitc 
stage may develop, when the patrons of art lose all concern with objective 
reality, and require the artist simply to use the elements of his medium 
abstractly, to create an artificial experience out of purely emotional or 
aesthetic material. The plastic arts in the twentieth century have been 
dominated by a posiillusionistic form oE sensational style in which the 
fantasy of the artist is paramount (Plate 42). Expressionism, Dadaism and 
surrealism represent phases oE emotional expression, whereas most post- 
impressionist artists and subsequent abstract mov'ements to nonobjectiv¬ 
ism clearly represent the growth of interest in predominantly aesthetic 
content. 


PLANE ANO recession 

In much early art, even as sophisticated as actively realistic Greek 
vase painting and architectural relief sculpture of the fifth century n.c. 
(Plate 4a). there is no attempt to present any i llusion of space whatsoever; 
the objects represented are felt to exist on the surface of the decorated 
object or plane rather than in an independent picture space. ^Vhen the 
prevailing trend toward visual reality in Western art encompassed the 
illusion of a spatial setting, two opposite ways of presenting space were 
developed. Reference to deep space has been created in ivorks of art 
either by establishment of successive planes of depth, or a continuous 
recession of objects and movement. 

Planimetric construction of space is clearly a logical process. An artist 
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familiar with the appearance of diminution in distant objects 
Objects are near, far and in between. I place mj important objects at the 
picture plane, distant objects at the horizon, and the rest in the middle 
distance. These are three precise categories of depth, and three precise 
planes result. This is an analyiical process that avoids the obscuring of 
shapes by excessive overlapping of one object on another, and presents 
tliat very orderly appearance in the spatially regimented distribution of 
objects which is so characteristic of fifteemh<entury painting (Plate 
12a), Early landscape painting of the Renaissance in Venice avoids the 
unnatural appearance of regimentation by superimposing a pattern of 
light and dark areas, but the planimetric construction of deep space te- 
mains basic. 

Nature, however, does not afford human vision the convenience of 
lining up her forms in deferential tanks. The actual sensation of objects 
in depth is of an infinite sieries receding in any given direction, as the 
attention of the spectator turns this way or that. Recessional association 
of objects in a work of an to suggest their existence in depth therefore 
belongs to the sensational category. It is served by the system of '‘angular" 
or “two point” perspective, whereas “parallel'' or "one point" perspective 
produces a planimetric construction of space. 

Leonatdo da Vinci's Last Supper and the Peasant Wedding by Breu¬ 
ghel (Plate 5a and b) show two scenes arranged at a long table, the fonucr 
planimetrically in parallel perspective, used incidentally to emphasize 
the figure of Christ by placing the single vanishing point behind His 
head so that all receding horizontal lines must point in that direction. 
Breughel, who b only a little later than Leonardo and still predominantly 
analytical, prefers a recessional arrangement because of the general 
affinity in the north for sensational aspects of style. 

In the high Renaissance painting of the Venetian artist Tintoretto 
(Plate tsb), the recessional arrangement and movement are so itisbtent 
as to appear almost as regimented as earlier planimetric compositions. In 
some of hb paintings it seems almost as if a fifteenth century composition 
were turned back about thirty degrees from the picture plane to create 
a sense of Tecessional movement which b not entirely illusionbtic. Other 
high Renaissance and even later artbts com hine recessional movement or 
dbtribudon of objects with a planimetric construction of the setting for a 
contrapuntal enhancement of the sense of space. Raphael’s School of 
Athens (Plate s6) in the Vatican suggests a beginning of ihb approach, 
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which achieves a very special quality in the seventeenth century Dutch 
paintingtrf Vermeer (Plate 39a) and deHooch. 

Recessional quality in spatial composition tnay refer not only to the 
illusion of depth, but also to the movement of objects toward and away 
from the picture or relief plane Tvhen little or no deep space is repre¬ 
sented, In the development of the Italian Baroque style, this appear 
as early as Titian's Entombrrttnt (Plate B4b)i This characteristic oE the 
Hellenistic high relief sculpture of the gigantomachy from the Great 
Altar at Pergamon (Plate 4b) m w^hich figures fill the entire area and 
no environment at all is represented, also serves to introduce a structural 
confusion in the design, typical of sensational style (see page 45 ff.). Such 
treatment eliminates from the composition any recognition of the solid, 
two dimensional surface on which the work is raised, substituting Uie 
illusion oE a spatial volume in which the composition w^eaves backward 
and forward. This contradicts the structure and substance o£ the archi* 
tectural design, making tlie weight above appear to be supported simply 
on a writhing mass of human bodies. 

Early planimetrie low relief emphasises line and plane in the sil¬ 
houetted reduction oE volume often to a medallion-like thinness raised 
on the undisturbed surface, like the figures in Wedgewood china or the 
general type of design called ^^appiiqud/' The figures of Aj^irodite and 
the two nymphs receiving her from the sea as represented in the early 
fifth century b.c. Greek altar (Plate 4a) are not reduced quite as much 
as figures on a coin, but their composition is govemed by the plane of 
the surface on which they are raised and no sense of depth behind them 
is created. An intermediate approach is exemplified raiher brilliandy in 
the well known horaemen of the Panathenaic Procession on the inner 
frieze of the Parthenon. The volume of the overlapping hoi^ and tlieir 
riders illusionistically contradicts the volume of the quite shallow relief, 
but their movement is held strictly within the plane of the cella wall on 
which they are canned, and no spatial environment ts suggested. 

Recessional movement and depth of composition is the attempt to 
imply with solid materials an immaterial something that cannot he seen 
or grasped except by association ivith the sensations oE visual experience. 
Thus there is something sensational about any representation oE space in 
art. which was not attempted at all in the earliest and most literally analyt¬ 
ical stages- When representation of space became a necc&sary and famliar 
illusion, then distinct manners of achieving it arose that were variously 
analytical and sensational in respect to one another. This illustrates the 
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generally comparative quality of tetim in the polar categories. That is 
to say, while a painting in parallel perspective may be analytical as can> 
trasted with a painting in angular perspective, all the illusion ism of Euro¬ 
pean art since the early fifteenth century is sensational as compared with 
preceding nonillusionistic styles. Or to put it another way, tllusiomsni 
is itself sensational, but the problems it poses admit of respectively 
analytical or sensational solutions. 

CtOSEH and open composition 

The essential unity which transfonm a collection of scitsadons in the 
plastic arts into a wenrk of art may be achieved (in part) either by firmly 
enclosing them within a Frame or by attaching them radially to a firm 
focus. In the former case, though some emphasis may be conferred on a 
central figure, group or object of superior importance, attention is dis¬ 
tributed with approximate uniformity throughout the area, stopping 
completely at the frame (Plate a3a). In a radial composition the focus 
must be powerfully developed to exert a controlling force. The material 
of the composition and the attention it will bear diminishes lotvard the 
periphery' where it bevels down to nothing, like a vignette illustration 
of a book page. Though enframement and focus respectively define the 
compositional unity in thee two aspects of style, it must be noted that 
the presence of a frame is not a decisive characteristic. For almost all 
paintings must be (tamed. However, the frame may or may not con¬ 
stitute a definitive enclosure of the material of the annposition. in fact 
the complete peripheral diminution of a radial composition is almost 
never depicted in a framed painting. Radiation from the focus may set 
up a succession of Forms or motion that implieSt by association with 
visual experience, a continuity beyond the relatively accidental incidence 
of the frame (Plate 57b). 

The paradox of a frame that does not enframe is made clearer by con¬ 
trasting a theatrical production seen through a proscenium arch witli 
the view from a window on a busy street. Everything that Is part of the 
action of the play must somehow be actualized within that arch or it 
simply does not become part of the dramatic experience. Whether seen 
from left or right, front or rear, orchestra or balcony, the entire audience 
sees exactly the same play. To marshal the contents of a pinting similarly 
in respect to a frame is obviously an analytical job involving resolution 
of the subject into its component prts. each of which must be produced. 
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But life seen through an open window is merely a fragment which 
differs radically in content or concentration as the spectator moves from 
one side of the room, to another, closer or farther away. The branch 
hanging in the comer ol the window implies a tree growing on the lawn. 
From another position the whole tree may he seen. The steaming radiator 
of a motor truck at the left implies its toilsome journey up the hill. Soon 
it is in the center of the scene and then it passes out of the picture on the 
light. An artist trying to tell a precise story by reference to the fluctuat¬ 
ing continuity outside the window must contrive to select a moment and 
a position from w*hich the apparently accidental coincidence of events 
or sensations will most effectively suggest the greater and more signifi¬ 
cant total. Involving a high degree of particularity as well as suggestion, 
this is obviously a sensational approach. 

These opposite types of composition might be termed "dosed" and 
"open." Closed form is as analytical as an inventory. "Here is what 1 am 
concerned with." says the aitist, "no more, no less." There is a mini¬ 
mum of intuitive suggestion about forms, space, or movement con¬ 
tinuing beyond the frame, all of which are generally stopped by terminal 
figures within the composition itself before the frame U readied. There 
is a sense of finality about what the picture is intended to indude, as of 
a research into a given subject rather than an actual concaa with it. Open 
form, on the other hand, may present the vividness of actuality in all 
its paiticular detail, but this is compensated for by the limitation that 
it can reveal only a passing moment. The continuum in time or space 
with which the specific reference is as.«x:iated, and which in fact gives 
it meaning, is only implied. Obviously this dependence on specific ob¬ 
servation is one way in which open form may be associated with other 
qualities of the sensational categoty (Plate yb). 

Open form involves not only weakening the authority of the frame, 
but also of the picture plane. The analogy of tlic stage again holds. In 
a closed composition the artist contrives to have his important actors 
constantly at the footlights. But iu life it is not always so. An actual 
passer-by on the day tJiai the Virgin was presented in the Temple, 
would fin d casual bystanders and other secondary figures nearest him, 
and would have to peer over tlieir heads to see the child mounting the 
steps toward the high priest, just as in Tintoretto's noted painting of 
the event (Plate iKb). Thus in minimizing any precise or formal bound¬ 
ary between the spectator and the action of tlie composition, as well 
a$ the fluidity of the outer enframement, open fonn corresponds to the 
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unbounded character oE actual sight. Seven teen th- and eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury Italian mural painters, as in Tiepolo^s Cleopatra series in the 
Palazzo Labia in Venice (Plate 6), so completely eliminated indications 
botli oE enframement and picture plane, that the space of tire picture 
was absolutely continuous with the space of the room. It was the artistes 
intention to give die beholder the sensation, spatially at least, of actual 
presence at the depicted event 

Closed and open composition adds another pair of alternatives for the 
artist motivated either by an analytical or sensational view of nature 
and society. As in the odiers, his choice is not absolute, for between the 
extremes of a fifteenth-century Florentine painting and the Tiepolo 
murals there are blends like RaphaePs School of Athens (Plate 3^6), clearly 
regimented but with the main figures quite removed from the picture 
plane, and several incomplete enframemcnts within the composition. 
The thoroughly supported illusion of continuity between the mural and 
the space it bounds, as in the Tiepolos and earlier Baroque ceiling decora¬ 
tions, might seem to achieve the ultimate in open form. Actually, how¬ 
ever, the '^*coupd''oeii" compositions of nineteenth<entury French art- 
bts as in Degas' Drinkers or the R^es (Plate yb), are so 

fragmentary that in comparison the seventeenth- atid eightcciith<cruury 
works might seem analytical in thcir completeness. 

mechanical and organic ARTtCtrLATlON 

The tremendous mass of stimuli consiantly presented to the human 
semes would give rise to paralyzing confusion were it not for the bcuhy 
of attention, which makes possible selection oE centers for concentradon. 
The function of the artist in an imponant degree is to present the senses 
with an experience in which the elements are pre-coordinatcd so per¬ 
fectly that attention may grasp the whole, feeling power and expansion in 
a microcosm devoid of elusive irrelevanciea. Every work of art involves 
thorough coordination of a quantity of sensory material, but there are 
mo opposite ways in which the components may be related. The relation 
between the parts may be like the parts oE a machine, which are always 
independent, replaceable, no matter how intricate the motion in which 
thqr participate. Or the parts may be related as in a living organbiu 
where one grows into another; they axe interlocked in networks oE veins 
and nerves, overlaid with intimately attached layers ol fatty tissue and 
epidermis^ so that extensive study oE several phases of anatomy is necesr 
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$ary lo understand the whole; skilled use of the scalpel is needed to 
dissect it; few parts can successfully be removed or replaced, and these 
only by the most subtle and skillful techniques. 

Presenting the independent completeness of component parts in a 
work of art which obs-iously follows the proclivity of the human mind for 
logical analysis, may begin with the exhaustive dcsciipdon of detaiU 
This is seen, for example, in the complete and uniform description of 
each unit in a piece of jew'clry or textile pattern, however repetitive, as 
in an early Flemish portmlt (Plate 8a). In fifteenth-centuty Italian 
painting, when anatomy was still a new and exciting subject for the 
“Naturalists," separate parts of the body were articulated to the limits 
of credibility, and a ntide by Pollaiuolo or Verrocchio (Plates 3a and 
21b) thereby acquires a bumpy appearance that is hardly pleasing except 
in terms of this powerful contemporary interest. The precise drawing of 
each joint in the Bngers and toes of the Three Graces from Botticelli’s 
Primavtra. (Plate agb), exciting as it may be in its capacity for arousing 
rapid-fire tactile experience as the behoIder^s attention moves from part 
to part, detracts in some degree front the intended beamy of the figures 
seen as a whole. There is a minimum tendency to merge groups of people 
in this type of painting into die cohesive semblance of a crowd; they 
remain clearly a precise number of individuals (a group of bit players 
rather than a mob scene). Mechanical articuladon is also associated with 
planimetric construction of space in which different ranges of depth are 
separated and overlapping of figures avoided; and linear description 
of form is virtually a necessity. 

Organic articulation (the adjective referring to the quality of natural 
organisms) tends to merge the material presented into a continuous 
fabric by weakening or eliminating definitive outlines or other separa¬ 
tion, and promoting interdependence of component parts. Thus an¬ 
atomical or costume detail Is often summarized in a few skillfully selected 
details, which can hardly be recognized in isolation (like the hand hold¬ 
ing the brush in Velasquez's self-portrait from Zju Afenmas (Plate 8b), 
Thus the detail cannot support any attention independent of or distract¬ 
ing from the total effect, and is itself dependent on its relation to the 
whole for its meaning. Groups of figures art merged into a crowd, with 
some represented mainly by a waving hand, others by just a head, a con¬ 
siderable ntimber being implied with only a few fully visible figures rep¬ 
resented. Such a group is frequently treated as a single object in an elabo¬ 
rate composition, contributing a unified major axis to the general 
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movement, one spot of Ugbt or dark, to the pattern of cliiaroscuro, and so 
on. In this way the group acts as a kind of snliassembly which help® con¬ 
trol a quantity of detail, deaTiy subordinating its constituent minor 
figures to the emphatic central subject with which their total weight or 
area is approximately equated. 

Throughout the picture, in fact, there will be a graded scale of em¬ 
phasis and subordination, with full txeauneni given only to focal figures, 
the surrounding ones being developed with less and less attention as 
they are removed from the Important centers. Obviously recessional 
space facilitates this unity and flow of attention; and tonal description 
of forms not only permits elimination of distuiguisbing outlines, but 
also provides an important means of emphasis by high illumination and 
full modeling, as well as subordination in diaded areas where minor 
figures are reduced to shadowy silhouettes. 

Color is also an important means of effecting the articulation of a work 
of art. In academic discussions oE the use of color, it is usual to indicate 
on a "color wheel" (which is the spectrum bent in a circle) that "com¬ 
plementary colors" fall in diametrical oppc^itlon, and from this to pro¬ 
nounce -what colors may and may not be used together harmoniously, or 
to describe various harmonic relations of color. This often causes the 
student to ignore the fact that harmonious use of color is only one alter¬ 
native. Color can be applied also, as it was in the fifteenth century 
generally throughout Western European an, in a series of bright, con¬ 
trasting hues. This procedure, laesides conferring a simple gaiety or 
brightness, also serves to differentiate one shape from another, as coun¬ 
tries are colored differently on a map to clarify the limits of their CKient. 
This separation by contrasting colors dearly contributes to a mechanical 
articulation of the composition in the plastic arts, wher«s harmonious 
control of color adds a pattern of interdependence to rclnfbice the other 
devices for compositional fusion or organic continuity in a sensational 
style. 

Although fusion of composition as a sophisticated quality tends to be 
considered superior by current prejudice, there are positive ^-aJues also 
in the more mechanically articulated or discrete type of compos ition. In 
a sense, uniform emphasis throughout all parts of a composition may 
seem to weaken its coherence, but on the other hand it supports ex¬ 
tended movement of the beholder's attention from part to part (Plate 
iia). When the parts are Eused and subordinated to a single emphatic 
focus, his attention is enabled to encompass the total material simul- 
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taneotusl^, and while there is considerable invitation for the attention to 
move about along major axes, into spatial recessions, and over patterns 
of illumination and color, there is little possibility of its resting at any 
point (Plates 7b, 41). The choice between compositions supporting 
successive or simultaneous attention is therefore not a matter of absolute 
superiority of one over the other, but of their respective values for par- 
licular types of personality. 

The former quality suggests the process of logical, scientific investiga¬ 
tion in which a problem is resolved into component elements, each of 
which is given equal separate attention. This capacity for delaying con¬ 
centration on a final solution while the component elements are investi¬ 
gated. expresses the self<onfidence of hutnan intelligence respecting its 
ability to solve the problem in due course; and also implies freedom from 
fear of mysterious supernatural opposition against which vigilance must 
never be relaxed. 

Fusion of material in a work of art corresponds to the actual com¬ 
plexity of nature and of human experrcnce, which is accepted in die 
sensational view as not being susceptible of profitable, significant, or 
interesting penetration by inicJligeni analysis. Analytical description 
of a phenomenon does not attempt to convey the actuality of experience 
but rather modifies it to the processes of human deliberation, whereas 
the sensational complexity of naturally fused experience must be grasped 
by unreflecting intuition. 

In short, mechanical articulation of forms, in composition based on 
separate or discrete handling of detail, supports successive attention to 
uniformly emphatic and distinct parts, which provides an extended, 
leisurely experience. Fusion and interdependence of parts in the later, 
organic type of articulation, invites simultaneous attention made pos¬ 
sible by various devices for contrasting emphasis and subordination of 
component parts, and constituting an experience of greater tension 
and excitement, which, however, cannot be long sustained. Roughly, 
among the pleasures of an amusement park, they might be said to cor¬ 
respond respectively to the cumulative satisfaction of the shooting gallery 
and the concentrated thrill of the roller coaster. 

fTT. B APX TESS AND OBSCURITT 

Although a loose reverence is generally accorded the cliche, "Tnith 
is beauty and beauty, truth," it has been an accepted aim in art only for 
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a compaiatively brief period of Western civilizatioit, during an early 
stage of Creek culture. How can it be applied to the two paintings of the 
Pietd shown in Plate a? Furthermore the statement is relatively mean¬ 
ingless as a creative program since it ignores the basic alternative between 
two kinds of truth: one the penetrating general ixat I on serviccabJc in the 
manipulation of environment: the other the naturalistic or subjective 
paraphrase of experience, intended to be evocative or entertaining. These 
are conveyed in the arts respectively hy analytical and sensational style. 
The technical devices cited up to this point, as well as others, may be used 
by the artist either to clarify the structure of his composition and its 
references to objective reality or to contradict structural logic and call 
attention predominantly to the mysterious and unusual in the objective 
world. The teno “objective” is used here to indicate the human ex¬ 
perience referred loin a work of art as distinct from the aestJietic ex¬ 
perience intrinsic in die work itself; for example, what is actually a 
circular area in a pinting, of red-yellow hue modihed with light and 
dark shading, refen objectively to a spherical form knoivn in human 
experience as an orange. 

In respect to the structure of a composition in the plastic ana. opposite 
tendencies to clarify or obscure may best be illustrated by architcciUTC. 
In analytical styles of the past, frankness regarding means of construction 
has led to emphasizing joints in the stonework as an element in desig^n: 
lower Stories have been of heavier, simplified design {fewer and smaller 
windows, for example), with more elaborate or refined decoration rt 
servwi for upper areas: nonstructural decoration, like sculptural em¬ 
bellishment in Creek pediments and the metopes of the Doric order 
(Plate confined to enclosed areas clearly relieved of any support¬ 
ing function; and in general the design of the exterior clearly presents 
the supporting functions it performs and the aniculaaon of interior 
spaces. In later periods a sensational emphasis appears as in other arts, 
which delights in devices seeming to deny structural logic and obscure 
functional reference. Support, for example, may be perfonned by spiral 
columns or by carved human figures suggesting a high degree of in¬ 
stability, or by slenderized and (lowing curvilinear members like the 
quasi-naturdistic motifs of Rococo style (Plate 9b). Introduction of the 
giant order in the high Renaissance and Baroque periods obscures the 
existence of separate stories in a building, or where it actually does cor¬ 
respond to a large interior space, indicates the tendency toward emi^asu 
and subordination shown in the previous section to characterize the 
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sensational categoiy of style. In sculpture a figure like Giovanni da 
Bologna's Mercury (Plate 14b) is of course simiiaity in confiict with the 
structural implications of the sculptural medium, both in the imtability 
of its balance and the reference to motion. 

The tendency of certain periods to reject clarity of exposition appears 
also in the way the objective world may be interpreted in the represent 
tationaj arts of painting and sculpture, even though the images may be 
ofttkally convincing. For objective reference in sensational expression 
is essentially particularized, accidental and momentary in its visual 
effect; and may also favor biiarre, quaint, or mysterious twists in treat¬ 
ment and selection of the subject. There is sometliing of the "man bites 
dog" interest, or an attitude similar to the primitive idew that only the 
unusual is important. Modem thought widely accepts the practical 
importance of basic generalities; but in art today they are apt to be 
considered boring or itegUgible. When broad and fsasic references are 
indicated for some monumental form of expression, it is generally felt 
either that they must be concealed in a pattern of immediate or topical 
reportage, especially in literature; or diat any actuality must be elimi¬ 
nated by vaguely idealistic symbolism, as in most architectural sculpture. 
Mysterious, hilarious, or even tevolting departures from the usual or ex¬ 
pected arc much more prevalent interests of the contemporary novel or 
drama (among those who currently follow those fields) ihati presentations 
of important human aims and accomplishments. 

Optical treatment in the plastic arts not only directs attention away 
from primary qualities of an object’s form, concealing outlines, upset¬ 
ting structural logic and submerging detail, but it also complicates the 
presentation of color. True local color appears only in a few areas of 
halftone (neither highlight nor shadow) when illumination is emphasized 
in a painting. Other s-alues are gained, to be sure, in the seventeenth 
century by dmmatic chiaroscuro employing neutral pigments to create 
shadow, and in the range and luminosity of the full palette of later 
Impressionism. A literal statement regarding local color, however, is 
essentially incompatible with an emphasis on illumination, and the 
artist's choice signifies ait expressive attitude consonant with the general 
aims of one or the other of the polar categories of style. 

Another difference in relative clarity that may appear between analyti¬ 
cal and sensational svorks, especially in the medium of painting. U the 
quantity of effort that has gone into their creation. The carefully drawn 
and detailed forms presented in early styles exhibit clearly the patient 
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cffbrc Lhat has formed each parL In later styles so much of the effeci de* 
pends on suggestion, on subtle nr sweeping tonality; on manual skill 
refined to a virtuosity that prizes the appearance of cffortJ^nesSp that a 
quaiuitative estimate of the humaii exercise involved in the creation of 
a particuLar work oE an can hardly be made simply by examination of 
the work ttselE This effortless appearance is not an automatic result of 
increase in skill from generation to generation, but a deliberate con¬ 
ceal men in which the artist may actually discard any number of rapidly 
executed works in a medium like tvater color, preserving only those that 
^"come offt" so that the cBort is not even physically present in the work 
selected for release, A great deal of preliminary effort is concealed by 
scraping and repamting certain areas in an oil painting until a desirable 
effect is obtained; glazing over a preliminary underpaifiling with sweep¬ 
ing tones to ‘"pull the composition together' may also submerge or 
eliminate a considerable amount of detail: and such conccalmcni is a 
primary aim of de\^eloping virtuosity of execution by means of elaljoratc 
and lengthy exercises of professional training in late .Sitylcs of an. 

To balance the precept relating truth and beauty^ there is not only 
the objective of ”the ait that conceals art/* but also art diat conceals 
many other aspects of experience. They are concealed for the benefit of 
certain types of society or individual because they are deemed offensive* 
bontig or expendable in the pursuit of more pleasant or intriguing 
qualities. When he is primarily concerned with the intrinsic experience 
of the work itself* the artist may choose to convey only tliosc aspects 
that are sensuously exciting or ingratiating, regardless of their rdauve 
importance in the exposition of objective, plastic forms. When hJs In¬ 
terest is predominantly to reflect bis environment, like that of French 
""boulevard realists"' of the late nineteenth century (Plate 7a), he may 
neverthele^ be more concemed with those highly personal or specific 
aspects which are informative only in die most fragmentary or oblique 
sense, rather than with hammering out baaic^ pnictical teal it tea. An ex¬ 
treme comparison might be made between a Currier and Ives print on 
railroading and the painting called Sfenm und Speedy by the great 
British colonst J. M. W, Turner, now^ in the National Gallery in Ixmdon, 
(Plate joa and b^) Even In various night scenes, where or windows and 
headlights gleam in contrast with the surrounding darkness, no details 
of construcrion or activity are slighted ui the prints, whereas In Tumeris 
painting the train is hardly indentifiable as such, no structural details 
whatever are discernible, and the general effect is much closer to that of 
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R burst of colorful light occurring in mid-air^ than to any practical^ 
mechanical activity. 


RHY'tHxVI AND FLOW 

One of the most confused areas in the analysis of style in the plastic 
mediums h that of “movement/' The term of course reEers to sensations 
oE movement created by the aesthetic material of the work rather than 
by any reference to natural activity, which might be distinguished as 
“motion.” The latter comes in for a certain amount of disciission» to be 
sure* relative to the ability of artists of any given period to represent 
such gestures as are seen in human athletics or the running gaits of ani¬ 
mals. The erroneous "flying gallop” for example, was employed late into 
the nineteenth century» until instantaneous photography vras able to 
expose the difference between the gallop of the hone and running gaits 
of other animals. This is essentially a technical rather than a stylistic 
eoDcem. 

Two fatal inaccuracies in the discussion of itiovemeni in art have 
l>een (i) to consider the polar categories of classical or analytical style and 
barofjue or sensational style ais respectively ''static” and “dynamic i and 
(2) the utterly thoughtless identification of the term “rhythm" with any 
type of compositional movemenL Not all tnovement is rhythmical even 
in ait, and to use the two terms inietchangeably is to waste an important 
basis for distinction betw'een analytical and sensationaJ fomiF Bodi con* 
fusimts may be eliminated by accurate distinction of the qualities o£ 
compositional movement* which b actually movement of the beholder's 
attention throughout the work induced by aesthetic elements raiher 
chan any reference to physical motion that might be suggested by the 
subject matterH. 

The “static-dynamic** dichotomy b useless because all works oE art 
of any complexity or composition whatsoever involve some movement. 
Actually the painters of the Florentine proto-Keuaissance, with their 
"Salome" figures and the studies oE motion by the Naturalists* dbplay 
as much ^n^eres^ in movement as chose of the Baroque^ The difference b 
simply that the aesthetic approach of the later period lends itself better 
to the interpretation o£ motion. There is more sense of movement from 
part to part in a Baroque portrait, like Bemini^s Louis XW, than in a 
Uccello battle piece (Plate 11a and b); and this b equally true of the 
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movement in an apparently quiet Dutch seven teen th^entury interiorj 
though not as obviously (Plate The most serviceable polarity that 
can be idcncihed respecting aesthetic movement or mov'ement of com¬ 
position is between the rhythmic relation of separate, static units, as 
against the contimious (low of moveincnt through intimately fused parts. 

The generalized, clarifying treatment of form in analytical styles 
tends to elirninate accidental aspects of objects revealed in motion, and 
to establish a seirsc of enduring sculpturesque hulk that might be called 
static. However, in addition to the equivalence of emf^asis on objects 
througiiout an analytical composition, there is also a remarkably dose 
equivalence of interv-al between them, which sets up a dear rhythmic 
relationship. Attention rests and jumps in a measured movetnent that 
might be compared to a classical colonnade or musical accent. Even the 


s^tial background in such a composition is laid out with major structural 
divisions and axes at rhythmic intervals. This is quite dear in Carpaccio's 
Dream of SU t/rjiila, as well as the other paintings in this series (Plate 
laa), and forms an important part of the aesthetic distinction of sdll- 
life paintings by Chardin. In sensational styles the fusion of one figure 
with another, destruction of limiting contours, development of evanes- 
^t surface illumination, all destroy the sense of anchored weight, and 
mcilitate a dandng flow of attention hither and yon. Centrifugal radia¬ 
tion of the composition from a highly emphasized focus assures a constant 
flow of attention outward and ha rk 

One of the alternatives, then, which an artist may dtoosc, contributing 
to the total stylistic effect either of an analytical or sensational approach 
to the creattve process, is between rhythm and flow in the movetnent of 
Ae compMinon. Another altemauve in the quality of movement is also 
disungui^able, namely, whether or not the fomes in the composition 

seem to be balanced by equal distribution or by various sorts ofVension 
between unequal parts. 
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hvth^ ? “f^eater or less movement in composition may be set up 
y the relative balance or imbalance of its masses. Wlien the major com- 

positional volumes are relatively equivalent the resulting sense of balance 

yields an of calmly coordinated forces. When they are unequal 

ey must be held together in composition by implied tensions which 
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create a sense of strain and excitenMrnL Thus in a composition like 
Degas' the Races (Plate 7b), the artist has not discarded ihe notion of 
balance in putting the carringe on one side of the picture instead of 
centering it> Its mass is balanced on the "yaidarm" principle U'ith the 
small figures in the background, which gain leverage by their distance 
from the center of the compoadon, as from a fulcrum. In order to realize 
this type of balance, the beholder must keep the several factors constantly 
in mind, which creates a tension and interdependence in the design 
characteiisdc of sensational style. 

Another form of tension in art appears in the tendency of certain 
styles to auimate the entire composition with a pervasive activity that 
may appear highly arbitraiy in terms of the subjects represented and 
tends to confer a tlecidedly crowded feeling on the spatial arrangement. 
Early medieval art, as in Hibemo-Sason ruanuscript illumination (Plate 
Bo), frequently prolongs terminal features and involves them in elaborate 
convolutions. Another device for heightening movement is fluttering 
the drapery and blowing in bits of cloud so that no area is permitted to 
subside into a relieving calm (Plate 35c). A similar but less arbittary 
crowding of the composition is characteristic of Baroque style. In a 
manner to be discussrf more fully later, considerable anxiety is ex¬ 
pressed in both these instances, that of the earlier primitive expression 
being more cosmic, naive and frank; that of the later sophUdeated style 
mote socially oriented, and disguising its tensions in formal patterns 
expressing a certain limited sclf-a^urance. 

The aliemadves of balance and tension are also embodied in the pro¬ 
portioning of masses and spaces. Representational art may limit or ex¬ 
aggerate the difference between the length and breadth of figures for a 
variety of purposes. Generally, added height in human figures represents 
grace, elegance and nobility; breadth confers ridicule or vulgarity. Greek 
art within a century changed the canonical proportion of the human 
body from seven to eight heads, but a comparison of extremes from 
African Negro sculpture to some Byzantine and Romanesque examples 
of elongation shows a range of about four to twelve 01 more (Plate 13). 
Most of this of course is determined by expressive requirements of die 
style rather than by any attempt to confer a particular human quality 
on the figures. In architecture, proportion is one of the most important 
dements of the expressive vocah u lary. 

A great deal of mystification asUes from claims of "perfccdon for 
the proportion of the “Golden Section." This is a ratio in which the 
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smaller quantity is to die larger as the larger is to their sum, or a:b::b; 
a + b, It expresses maximum relaxation, for it is necessarily less than 
tis'o to one. Thus it won Id be fine for a high Renaissance door, window or 
die spacing o£ fenestTation and colonnades in this stylcj but is meaningless 
for the description of a column or human figure, and completely anathc* 
matizes the tension and refinement that U the essence of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, as well as many other highly admired forms and styles throughout 
the history of art. 

Proportion is related to movement in art by way of the empathy with 
which the aesthedc content of all works of art must be transcribed into 
human sensory experience. Styles have uniformly tended to develop 
from balanced proportion toward tension. The change from a familiar, 
canonical Doric cotomn seven lower diameters in height to one of nine, 
or to an Ionic column of eleven or more, suggests a si retching of the 
heavier shape, implying a force that remains stored in the elongated 
shape and becomes an element of tension in the composiiion. When a 
dtape assume the extreme proportions of a Gothic column rib or an 
interlaced animal from an early medieval manuscript, it loses vinuaJly 
all sense of bulk and conveys merely a sense of movement. Any major axis, 
especially in ardiit^tuTe. has tliis linear, dittctional impUcatioij, and 
the force of the axial movement increases as the area or volume at¬ 
tenuates. 

Per^ps the most pervasive sense of tension is set up by the tendency 
toward fusion or interdependence of all the elements of composition in a 
sei^uonal style. The self<ontained units of worts in analytical styles are 
sufficiently independent, as has been indicated, to receive the beholder's 
complete and leisurely attention as it moves successively fmm part to 
^rr. In seiisauonal works, however, attendon is constantly led or pulled 
from one mterdependem prt to another. This restlessness may be swag- 
genng or graceful in an Italian Baroque mural, cramped and uneasy in 
a Romanesque tympanum, but both embody a sense of tension that is 
al^t even f^m as emotional a work as Mantegna's Crucifixhn or 
Chmi on the Afo«n/ o/ Ohvei^ as gay a work as Botticelli's Primavera, 
or asaciive a one as a battle piece by Uccello 

& it i. in pc.»na) c<,„d„cn There nre ,nme «ho cannot (uneUon 
wthout ^k.ng thennelre, into a NapoIeonicaJl, >leeple» h™,. «hich 

Ayto of Ml bu, calm appUcaaon that must give way to eompensating 
periods of relaxed recreation and a night's sleep. B 
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summary: table of the polar categories 

The foregoiTig descripiioii of opposite qualities ot fomi in the plastic 
arts may be summarized and correlated in a tabular artangement. This 
table should be read as a series ot simple* declarative sentences by re¬ 
peating the caption of each column before the particular tenm in a 
horizontal sequence, thus: ''In respect to substantiation or description, 
analytical form is tactile* using line; sensational form ts optic, using 
tone/" and so on* 


In respect to: 

Subs tan tialiou or dcs 
scrip tion 

Space 

Composition 

Articulation 

Structure and exposi¬ 
tion 

Movement 


Aimlyiical Form w: 

Tactile (using line) 

PJanimetric 

Closed or enframed 

Median ical, with sepa¬ 
rate or discrete parts 
supportiug succe&ive 
attentlan 

Clarified 

Rhythmic and balanced 


SifFMfliiorto/ForjTi ii; 

Optic (using tone) 

Recessional 

Open or focused and 
radiating 

Organic, with fused or 
interdependent parts 
inducing simulta¬ 
neous attention 

Obscure 

Flowing and iotensitied 


AstruciuTC and vocabularjf is thus established whereby the differences 
in appearance between one work of art and another that are indicated 
by the term "style" may be described and related without recourse to 
the subjective^ historical and otherwise imprecise terminology that has 
abounded so confusingly throughout the criticism of the arts. The 
reader must make a special effort to realize that the terms "analysis and 
sensation, analytical and sensational," will be used hereafter in these 
pages only i a the precise and lim ited sense indicated. 

tn art might be defined as those aspects of form that are coTrelated 
to produce a soerntty desirable expression amsciomly or unconsciously 
intended by the artist. It has already been noted that the tendency of the 
characteristics to cohere interdependendy in two opposite categories 
(linear description serves clarity of articulation, clarity of articulation 
serv'es rhythmic movement, and so on) suggests a common expressive 
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motivation, This common motivatioii which arises from the cultural 
homogeneity of the period or group for which the art is produced, U 
basic throughout the plastic arts and has clear parallels in the performing 
arts. Consequently such attempts as have frequently heen made to ascribe 
chaiactertstics of style to fortuitous technological factors which would 
affect only one medium must be discarded. 

A flagrant ejtampk of what might be called the technological fallacy 
was the general attribution a few decades ago of tlic linear quality in 
flfteenth<entury Florentine work, and thence the Italian Renaissance 
generally, to the prevalence of the fresco medium for mural decoration. 
The suggestion w'as that the transference of the cartoon to the svall by 
a tracing of the outline tended to induce a concern with contours. Such 
an explauaiion does not encompss the jbet that a similar linear quality 
characterizes fifteenth^entury an in Flanders where mural painting was 
not practiced to any extent in fresco or any other medium; and that as 
Italian culture became more interested in fused and optic style, new 
mediums were readily miroduced in Italy for mural decoration. The fact 
that the linear quality of fifteenth- and smeenth-century style is associ¬ 
ated with other elements of similarly analytical character points dearly 
to a monvauon outside the requircraems or limitations of medium. The 
t^ique of fresco painting, for example, could not by any stretch of 
the imagmation be made to account for planimetric space. As a matter 
of feet, stylutic requirements are generally the basis for changes in lech- 
mral prac^e, frequently inspiring the mvemion of completely new 
mediiinis^This IS most notable perhaps in the development of print 
Inking from the beginning of the Reformation when a widespread 
attempE to mfluence popular culture first began. 

The comparatively linear and rigid mediums of wood block and cn- 
^ving were myenred and carried to their highest form (m the work of 
Albrecht Durer) wi^m a single century. When tonality and fusion re¬ 
quiring a fluid. speedy execution became the general character of style tn 
the p^tic arts, etching was promptly invented and again carried aLost 
highet devtlnpmcn, by Ren,brandL Uthognp^y 
invented m the nineteenth century for increased prodnetioiJirLisfy a 
new mrge m the spread of cultural interest engendered by the gr^wt^ 

h a i“ technical concerns in an age that 

chose to differentiate drasttcally between tlie material and spiritual be 
kmdof«n.™p, „„ ClL^. 
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any influence between expression and technique or medium runs from the 
former to the latter and not in the opposite direction. 

AppUcathn io Sculpture. Although most painieis think o£ themselves 
as quite diflerent from sculptors, and most architects think of themselves 
as vastly different from both, dtere are a number of sculptors today whose 
careers started with the study of paintings and in the Renaissance many 
painters and sculptors were also architects, Raphael, Michelangelo and 
Bernini being among the leaders in this type of versatility. These three 
mediums, sometimes called the spatial as well as the plastic arts, are 
aesthetically homogeneous in their common function of employing mass 
and space lo oeate or embellish human ens-ironmeni. The other great 
family of the arts, of ccMjrse, is the group of the performing arts^music, 
dance and drama—or the arts of lime, whose function is to create or 
embellish human occasions. Some indication has already been made of 
the applicability of the terminology here presented throughout the plas¬ 
tic or spatial arts, but the chief emphasis has been on painting. The 
matter of stylistic motivation may be clarified, however, by a brief ex¬ 
amination of the possibilities of using the polar categories for the analysis 
of styl e in scul ptu re and architecture. 

How can sculpture be analyzed in relation to the elements of line and 
tone, which seem to be technical means employed only in painting? 
Aesthetically, ol course, line in painting is an analytical, tactile device 
and tone is its sensational counterpart conveying a basically optic impres¬ 
sion. Likewise the forms of sculpture may be clarified by emphasizing the 
continuity of surface in the major volumes to produce a predominantly 
tactile effect, conferring an analytical quality on die work. Howet'er, 
it is also possible to elaborate the surface with greater aitcntioa to details, 
emphasizing contrasts of light and shadow which sensuously enrich the 
general effect, although they may tend to sacrifice some realization of 
the basic masses. Hellenistic work such as the LaocoSn and the Great 
Altar at Pergamon (Plate 4b). Michelangdo's Slaves (Plate 14a), and 
occasional passages in his later work, as well as most of the work of Rodin 
(who is sometimes called a “romantic impressionist,*’ a term more com¬ 
monly employed in relation to painting), display this optic treatment of 
sculpture in association with other sensational qualiucs- A common de¬ 
vice in this type of sculpture is the tendency to leave parts of carving 
rough or "unfinished," or to allow separate lumps of clay to remain 
evident and incompletely smoothed out in figures for broiiM casting, 
to preserve optically exciting modulations of surface tones and textures. 
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Softening of detail and contours between forms in contact is also used 
for this purpose. 

ContrappostOfOT turning the parts of a figure in different direcuDtis, is 
an attempt to increase the sense □£ spatial volume and circulation in free¬ 
standing sculpture, which is dearly a recasionai treatment of space al- 
tfiough no great distance is involved. A similar aspect of recessional 
composition of relief sculpture was described above in reference to the 
motion of hguies in the Great Altar of Pergamon tOH'ard and away from 
the relief plane, which is thus completely detnofished as a palpable ao- 
thetic element. Bemioi's nkhe tombs, like that of Pope Alexander Vll 
(Plate 15), set up a recessional relation between Uic major figure, the cn* 
fiamement of the niche, and the symbolic minor figures, w'hich are dis¬ 
tributed in front of and behind both the pedestal and frame. Tile majtncr 
in which the figures break out of the enframing niche is also clearly an 
example of the open fotm of composition in sculpture. 

Closed and open form in painting is chameterired by tlte relation of 
the masses and space of the composition to the frame and the picture 
plane, which do not exist for sculpture in the round except insofar as 
they may be provided by elements of an architectural setting. However, 
certain pieces of sculpture are seen to be composed, as Michelangelo said! 
**so that if they were rolled downhill, no parts would break off." Such 
a figure appears to be enclosed in an invisible capsule which it touches 
at a number of points but exceeds at none, and this might be considered 
comparable to the picture plane in painting. Some reality exists for this 
capsule or envelope when it is thought of as the original surface of the 
block from which the figure was truide (if a carving), or as a volume of 
space defined by extending the outer edge of the base vcnically to the top 
of the figure's head. In this sense also, the pedestal of a piece of sculpture 
in the round, with its horizontal moldings emphasizing the area of the 
column, implies a sort of frame. 

None of these strictures, which obviously pertain to closed form in 
sculpture, have any meaning relative to open compositions like Giovanni 
da Bologna s Mercury (Plate 14 b), Bernini’s Ecstasy of Santa Theresa 
or the Hellenistic Nike of Samotkrace (Plate i6h), all of which radiate ai 
from a central focus, and bevel off gradually into the circumambient 
A maximum sense of spatial continuity with the surrounding environ- 
mem is thus mamtained. The Nike of Samothrace, moreover which 
repnesems the Goddess of Victory alighting on the deck of a 'ship is 
mounted on a pedestal built in the fonn of the copper-beaked ptow of a 
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Greek navaJ v^el and was placed at one end oE a pool of water, establish¬ 
ing a meaningful continuum with environment somewhat similar to the 
"grotto*" sculptures of the Baroque^ or Tiepolo's murals in die Pala^tzo 
Labia, described above (Plate 6). 

Extreme geometrical simpUficaiiofi and mechanical separatstin of parts 
is noted in African Negro sculpture (Plate 12b)* Egyptian sciilpiure 
(Plate 30a}* and archaic Greek (Plate 2^). Considerable clarity of anatomi¬ 
cal detail is apparent even in a fifth-century Greek work like the 
Sp^arbeuTer of Polykleitos (Plate 16a), as particularly in the sharply de¬ 
fined groin line and pectoral muscles. In the following centnryj howeverj 
sur&ce anatomy was considerably softened^ as in the work of Praxiteles* 
and although much anatomical detail appears in Hellenistic sculpture, 
its of the Pergamene school for example^ it does not have the patterned 
clarity of early Greek workp but rather a particulariied and exhaustive 
quality follofwing the complexity of natural, organic articulation, and 
tending to produce optic sensations of light and shade by means of very 
deep modeling of the surface. 

Structural contradiction in sculpture has already been pointed out in 
the toe-balanced figure oE Bologna's iVfercnty (Plate 14b). Sculptural 
virtuosity in later periods also produces surprising plastic contradictions 
in the imitation of insubstantial materials like haitp lacCt and other 
fabrics. Extreme examples may be found among the portraits of the 
Italian Baroque sculptor Bernini (Plate i ib)^ and in the general Baroque 
tendency to convey clouds* foliage and water as well as close imitations 
of efothing in stone or bronze. In Bernini's famous Chair of St. PetCTj 
forming the main altarpiece of Su Peter's Church in the Vatican, the 
principal object occupies a focal point considerably above the ground 
level, held up by human hands, a host of angels floats among sdU higher 
clouds, and even rays of light are represented by sculptured bronze I 

Respecting movement, the limited compositional possibilities of sculp 
Lure in the round makes the application of the polarity of rhythm and 
flow less obvious except in respect to the handling of detail such as cloth¬ 
ing or anatomy* However, it may be significant for the interpret a tion of 
raid-twentieth<entury style, that with the mvetidou of the ^^mobik." 
sculpture becomes the only plastic medium that aLtempts to embody 
uctual movemeut iii design (except for the use of decorative water 
fountains in architecture, definitely a late, sensational innovation also). 

Application lo ATchitffcttire. Even more striking than the pertinence of 
this terminology, developed primarily for paiiuing, to sculpture, a 
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medium using actual tnasa and space imtead of twoHjiiucmional illu- 
sion^ji is the applicacion of precisely the same terminology oE stylbtic 
analysis to the nonrepresencadonal forms in architect utc. Since the edge 
of a piece of building material must l>e precise regardless of style* some 
confusion may arUe in differentiating line and However, it is 

clear that the salient comkes, moldings and window embrasutes of laic 
Renaissance and Baroque buildings atld a pattern of light and shadow 
w the exterior that is not felt in the less prominently relieved fa^des of 
fifteenth-and siKteenth<eniury buildings. A contrast of the finely carved 
detail of fifth-century B.c, capitals and entablatures in Greece with the 
more prolific detail of HellenisLic and Roman building reveals a dear 
interest in realizing the tactile reality of each component m the earlier 
work: whereas the apparently careless, mass production of moldings and 
capitals on the colossal Roman structures contributes rather a general¬ 
ized optic elabomtion of a total area through contract of light and dark, 
with little independent reality in the particular motif. In a finely carved 
Greek comiceg the In an egg-and-dart molding immediately sug¬ 

gests a delightful fullness in the hollow of one's palm: the ^^datts' cause 
the finger tips to tingle with antjcipatjoii of running back and forth along 
their fine, gently curved edges. The acanthus leaves on a Greek Corin¬ 
thian capital stand out crisply, and the elaborate pattern of their outlines 
remains clear as it winds tortuously around the separate lobes; but in a 
Roman Corinthian capital, the complex pattern is more likely to be in¬ 
dicated merely with a few lines and "’eyes"' made by the drill to suggest 
sitnply the optic effect of the leafy cone rather than to produce a full 
tactile realization of the eiaborately convoluted surfaces. 

The tendency to elongate the nave of the basilica type of church in 
Western Europe during the Middle Ages (Plate i ya and bj, as against the 
continued popularity of the Greek cross plan (Plate 17c), cctagonal and 
other "central'^ plans in the eastern Mediterratieaii areas^ obviously 
affords an opportunity for emphasis oE recessional vistas on the interior. 
The repeated revisions of the plans for St. Peter's in Rome by several 
generations of architects is especially interesting in this connection, A 
central plan was envisaged from the beginning, up through the desi^ 
of Michelangelo, who actually constructed the crossing as far as the base 
of the dome (carried out later in accordance with his design), as an equal* 
armed * Greek ctqsa*' It was not until the Baroque period that the 
western arm was elongated, imparting to the building the imbalance and 
recessional space of the sensational category. 
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Recessional accent is created further in St. Peter's by Bemim’s 
naded approach on the exterior (which is likewise a device for "opening'‘ 
the composition). The straight portions of the colonnade as they app^ch 
the fa^ide are not at right angles to it. so dm the sense of t^rspeedve is 
heightened. Contemporary sketches also indicate the intention of pa^y 
closing the present wide space in the opposite end of the oval, living 
entrances off center at eitlier side to prevent approach to the building on 
axis, thus presenting the fa^de with its piazza always in angular per¬ 
spective. 

The elaborated doorways of Baroque churches, like the colunmed 
portals of Gothic and some other medieval churches, set up a recession 
of forms which not only give depth to the facade itself, but suggest move- 
meat from the exterior to the interior. The rariation in shapes and 
of the successive rooms in late Roman monumental architecture, 
notably the baths (Plate 33a), again suggests an interest in the tecesnonal 
vista, as the spectator peers from one large space through a somewhat 
constricted passage, vestibule, or anteroom into another more open 
section. 

Elimination of the atrium, or enclosed forecourt, from the medieval 
basilica in favor of the open square suggesting greater consul ty with 
its surroundings, may have been as much a practical as a stylisuc change. 
The devout became less distinct from the rest of the community; the 
need for occasional defense against predatory violence subsided. How¬ 
ever, the gradual development of the exterior of the medie\'ai basiUca 
to die sculptural glory of the high Gothic cathedral fa^de (Plate 18b) 
may be interpreted as a tendency toward open, radiating composition, 
as well as a doctrinaire change m the posi tion of the Church, from a dis¬ 
tinct. as it were extratciritotial, display of heaven on earth, to an inte¬ 
grated cultural focus of the community. 

The finials, crocketing. and flying buttresses, furthermore, bevel the 
mass of the building gradually into surrounding space, as do the wm^ 
of the Nike of Samothrace (Plate i6b), or the outstretched arms of the 
familiar Afercury (Plate 14b). The tendency to mount sculptu^ fi^rra 
against the sky above columns on a Baroque facade has a similar bevel- 

ing or TtidiaiiDg effect- , 

Another device for weakening die outer limits of the design in Barque 
aichiiecture is to extend the actual forms of the buitdmg beyond the 
apparent limits of the design. This is the significance, for example, of 
adding an unemphatic attic story above the mam cornice or pediment. 
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and of not permitting a colonnade to extend the full length of the 
facade tt decomtes. An interesting transition is tlic Palladian design, 
for church fa^des, of mterpenetrating pedimented colonnades, char¬ 
acteristic of the Venetian high Renaissance (Plate i8a). 

Organic fusion of parts is most evident in the foliate, curvilinear 
decoration of the Rococo style (Plate gb). Emphasis on central units to 
which other pam arc subordinated, as In Baroque archticctute, tends to 
create a fusion of the total pattern. The plan of a Romanesque bastlica 
generally shows considerable salience of separate transepts and radiating 
chapels, conferring a general appearance of prismatic subdivision on the 
east end (Plate 17a). Though there is no reduction in the structural or 
decorative complexity of a Gothic cathedral, the distinct parts are 
gradually merged into an organic whole, with transepts shortened and 
chapels ranged in continuous sequence (Plate 17b), 

Later styles characteristically employ considerable ingenuity in ob¬ 
scuring structural requirements. Most notable, perhaps, are the addition 
of structurally useless lieme ribs in Gothic vaulting of the Flamboyant 
period, and the development of fan vaulting (Plate iga), which aban¬ 
doned not only the structural signifintance of the rib as a means of support, 
but also the clear division into bays characteristic of the high Gothic 
four-part rib vault. Swuctural realities of architectural design art like¬ 
wise obscured in later periods by twisted columns, supports carved in the 
shape of human or animal figurs, and other devices for weakening the 
appearance (rfsolidity in supporting members (Plate 9b). 

Adherence to the vocabulary of the classical orders enforces a certain 
amount of rhythmic repetition in a Baroque design, but everything pos¬ 
sible is done to complicate the measure so that it may lead up to a cli¬ 
mactic emphasis on a central unit instead of distributing uniform stress 
throughout a series. Thus, although the main design of a Baroque 
church Ea^de might be an equal series of Corinthian colnmns, other 
columns or pilasters are iniroduccd about the doorway, and each col¬ 
umn may be backed up with single or double pilasters. Some columns 
are emphasized by the coincidence of other members or pieces of Jiculp. 
ture m ^e upper ranges, so that the rhythmic character of the baste 
colonnade u highly complicated or virtually lost. 

The same tendendes toward attenuation of proportion, characteristic 
of late periods m sculpture, follow similarly in architecture. The canoni¬ 
cal pro^ition of columns in the Greek orders became mote slender 
almost from decade to decade during the period of their most intense 
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dcvelopmentp as did the proportions of Gothic rib®, the plan of the bay^ 
height and length of the oave^ and other rados m the Gothic cathedraL 
The balanced semicircle of tlie arch in Ronianesque architeciure gave 
way to the high^ suited^ and pointed Gothic arch* The round arch of the 
Renaissance^ however^ was replaced by the flattened oval arches of the 
Baroque, and the oval was frequently used at that dme in plan also. 

“Scnle“ is another important ^pect of proportion in the plastic arts, 
especially architecture. Tfie term refers not to the ratio of related di¬ 
mensions within the work itself, but to the relation of its general dimen¬ 
sions to the size of objects in its enviiDmuent* primarily the human fig¬ 
ure. In the early Renaissance, for example, there ivas no particular stress 
on size, and a large building would be designed as a series of distinct 
parts or courses^ ^‘scaled down" to some commcnsurability vdth human 
size. In Baroque architecture, however, the tendency is to fuse the entire 
design into the maximum scale, largely by use of the giant order (that is, 
columns running the full height of the Fa^ide regardless of any horizontal 
subdivision of the interior space). The bases of the columns in St. Peter’s 
are about as tail as a person^ and the only ^vay he can relate himself to 
forms of such magnitude is as a negligible quantity (Plate 19b). 

Indications of a Comtnm Motivation. This rapid survey of the applica¬ 
tion of the polar categories of style to sculpture and architecture is, of 
course, far complete. It is intended in part to indicate the service¬ 
ability of the polar categories for the analysis of style throughout the 
plastic arts; but beyond that, to demonstrate the fact that all mediums 
employing masses and spaces for the creation and emlieHlsliment of en¬ 
vironment follow a common pattern of design. Examples from one 
medium may thus be used to clarify the aesthetic intention in another; 
but more important is the incontestable indication that the motivation 
for such design cannot come from intrinsic aesthetic or material con¬ 
siderations of the mediums themselves. If the latter were true, no such 
commonality would develop, for the requirements of painting on wood, 
paper, or canvas must of necessity be vastly different from the considera¬ 
tions of modeling or carving natural forms, and from structure and 
function in the enclosure of space for public or private use; hence no 
such striking parallels as have been indicated could arise. 

The polar categories here described quite accurately embrace the 
plastic arts, but a similar analysis might be made of style in the perform¬ 
ing arts, especially music. Curt Sachs has done a great deal along these 
lines in hia Commonwealth of Art. Any stylistic analysb of music in 
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terms of the polar categories and the moUvattolts here suggested, how- 
ever, must take into account the fact that the abstract imtmmenta] per¬ 
formances developed during the past few centuries independent of verbal 
text are in seine ways entirely sensational, Bach and Mozart are definitely 
more “linear,” in the contrapuntal structure of their works, than Debussy 
or Wagner. But before them, and indeed continuing in the church 
music and operas of Bach and Mozart, music was an ancillary, titough 
often substantial, element of the performing or dramatic arts. 

The evolution of the symphony and succeeding instrumental forms 
is far from being the entire history of music. The divorcement of musical 
instrumentation from some form of verbal expression is in itself a kind 
of major transition toward sensation. In similar fashion, ail styles of 
jHstiiing in Western Europe after the early fifteenth century are sensa- 
tioiial in respect to the illusion of space, though the illusion itself may be 
achieved either analytically or sensationally by the use of plane or 
recession. 

Thus the question, "How does Bach's linear type of music arise in a 
Baroque period of the plastic arts, if style is socially motivated?’* must 
be answered by pointing out that the development of an independent 
role for instrumental music is itself a sensational development appropri¬ 
ate to Baroque axiety. Beyond iJiat point, musical style grows incrisis- 
ingly more sensational, just as nineteenth-century impressionist painting 
IS far more sensational in ^me respects than any painting of the seven¬ 
teenth century. It is certainly more optic, and more fused—at least in 
material substance if not in design. Next to Monet, Rubens is tactile, 
clarified, and even somewhat pianimetric (compare Plates 40b and 41). 

Idwtity of aesthetic quality and evolutionary tendencies throughout 
such broad and complex areas must indicate a common motivation for 
those aspects of plastic creation that are called “style.*' Style is motivated 
y e role the work of art must play b expressing the cosmic and social 
philt^phies of the societies for which it is produced. It remains to 
describe the general types of motivation engendering recourse to one 
or e other category of style, so that the expression of the forma may be 
reasonably and objectively interpreted. Incidentally, the discovery that 
cettain qualities of form have expressive values for one culture which 
vvould be meaningless or distasteful lor another should clear up a con¬ 
siderable amount of semantic garbage dmging to criticism of the arts 
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in the form of irrelevant pontifical absolutes, from bygone eras, that have 
caused immeasurable confusion. 

Whereas virtuosity stands for excellence in one context, its opposite 
"sound craftsmanship" will be extolled in another. "Static” is viitually 
a term of derogation in contemporary cultural criticism; yet in other 
fields calm, balance, and restraint are terms of strong positive connota¬ 
tion. Humanism is vastly admired today (under a variety of almost 
contradictory forms), yet many of tlie most accLiimed cultural expres¬ 
sions in literature and drama are highly individualistic, pessiniisdc, and 
derogatory of human motives and institutions. Little agreement can 
be found even on what most clearly presents "reality" in arL This is 
because the counterfeit of natural vision that is accompHslxeil by optic 
realism in the representational arts has a certain obviousness which tends 
to overshadow other superiorities of tactile represetitation. Early, linear 
works seem "stiff" and "naive” to many people, in contrast with the 
virtuosity and dynamic qualities of sensational style. Yet in architecture, 
critics from the neoclassic movement of the eighteenth century to die 
present have deplored some attractive qualities in the Baroque as a "de¬ 
cadence" from the more static quality of Renaissance work. Renaissance 
architects themselves anathematized the "barbarous" lack of logic and 
restraint in medieval architecture, giving it the name of “Gothic” to 
characterize its barbarity. 

Clarification of critical value and terminology is needed, not to de¬ 
termine what is good and bad. but what any given quality is good for. 
Obviously analysis leading to conclusions of the former type is purely 
subjective, valid only in respect to limited, particular aims. Subsequent 
discussion of the motives for using one polar category of style or the 
other will not only serse to supply an objective means of determining 
the kind of value available to a sympathetic personality in any given 
style of art, but also will enable the critic to read back from the form 
of the work, the aims and attitudes of the sponsoring society. 


3 

Meaning of the Polar Categories 


BUIH oajECrrVE oh, economic subjective or PSVCHOANAi*Y'nC AREAS 
of tlic fiocial scieDces in modem times see the development o£ huinmi 
society and human personality a$ a process o£ struggle, of action and re* 
action, of opposites working upon one another to produce something new 
and diifcTeni. Whereas history at one time scenied to present human 
society in a series of static fcnmiilations like stage sets in successive acts of 
a conventional drama, vnth change confined to meaningless moments of 
upheaval from which the audience may be spared in the theater by 
lowering the curtain. it U now recognized that periods of complete stasis 
or balance are rare and brief. Change goes on aU the time^ perhaps on a 
molecular level the direction of which may not become Fully apparent 
until there Is a quantitative shift in the relation between the interacting 
forces. Although cultural expression^ too, evolves in a similarly gradual 
fashion, the process can be rtiuch more readable in the stylistic evolution 
of works of art if they are properly understood. 

At one time the fall of the Roman Empire was described more or iess 
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as a cataclysmic conquest by "baibarian hottles.’' It has since been 
pointed out, however, that barbarians quite lamiliar and sympathetic 
with Latin culture Eunctioned for generations as thoiDUghly integrated 
elements of Roman society. Justinian the Great was boirt a barbarian, 
but in the Ravenna mosaics he stands a Roman with his empress Theo* 
dora and their retinues, wearing Roman togas, posed, under round 
arches: and on close otamlnation the "unrealistic" Byiantine style in 
which they are represented shows clear vestiges of Roman illusionism 
(Plate 3Kb). 

‘■Napoleon revolutionized European life/' said the historians of yester¬ 
day. "Napoleon's regime codified the accomplishments of the bourgeois 
revolution," sy the historians of today. The word "bourgeois,'' city 
dweller, indicates a foice that had been growing since the thirteenth 
century with the rise of the "communes,” as many of the new or re¬ 
organized towns "Were called. Resurgent Florence, Paris, and London 
already had ancient histories, which started when they were penpheial 
Roman settlements. If Methuselah had lived in one of them, would he 
have Iieen able to recognize just when it ceased to be a provincial out¬ 
post and began its development into a national capital? Lorenzo de 
Medici was not the first of his dynasty, yet he vsa not handed absolute 
power by virtue of birth like an Egyptian pharaoh, but had to build it 
arduously, ingeniously, and perilously. There were grand gestures like 
suppression of the Pazzi conspiracy, with the public spectacle of traitors 
swinging in the Piazza della Signoria: but there was also much day by day 
l>argaining, threatening, and forming of alliances with groups and indi¬ 
viduals in terms of their mu tual in teres ts. 

Therefore it is not surprising that the influences formulating the basic 
character of expression in art throughout the history of human culture 
must be stated in terms of "struggle," Connotations of violence and 
emotional strain that have grown up around this word, however, must 
be discounted. Perhaps the idea is closer to "striving," but this word is 
less serviceable in some respects. In any case, a term implying dynamic 
tendencies is required to account for cultural change. Growth in society 
is only metaphorically like a plant whose stem and leaves put forth 
buds, that burgeon into flowers and become Emit and seed Actually it 
is more clearly reflected in die removal of trees and rocks to make a clear¬ 
ing in the wilderness, in which a house is built by hewing and pounding 
these natural materials into serviceable shape. 

Style in art is the TesvUant and the expression of creative struggle in 
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three general areas: the struggle of man ufilft his na^uraf environmerxtf 
the artist s own struggle with bis means of expression^ and the struggle 
of man for the betterment and control of society. The first imparts a 
general character to all art of a given broad locality, persisting almost 
timelessly side by side with other types of mHuence with which it com* 
bines in differing degrees. The other two areas of struggle affect the 
changes which take place in a given cukuie as its development pro¬ 
gresses. The three will here be described respectively as the ethnic or 
geographical, the technological, and the socioecononiic influences on 
style. Theoretically aU of these influences are always present, but at 
different times their respective force varies to such an extent that one or 


two may appear to be absent or insignificant. Technological influence 
IS in many ways paraUel with or coroDary to the socioeconomic, but 
there are certain values in giving it separate consideration. 

Past interpreutions of style in the arts have been greatly conceniHl 
with tracing the provenience and modification of motifs. Utile thought 
has been given, however, to the reasons behind such adoptions and 
adaptauom Fortuitous contacts and the personal concern of prominent 
individuals seemed sufficient, and the classic revival in the Renaissance, 
for example, has been explained as being due to Niccolo Pisano's interest 
in the Roman sarcophagi of the Campo Santo in his native Pisa. Certain 
aspects of pattern m European painting of the late nineteenth century 
areatinbut^ to the interest in Japanese prints first brought to Wcstcin 
aaention when thep-ere stuffed around fragile articles for protection in 
shippmg; ^ though anyone would bother to read the old newspapers 
used here m the same fcisMon. unless he were a certain kind of peiSn. 

Presented as mechanical. fonuitou, linkages, this son of thing b rela- 

™ establishing purely historical sequence, and 

can in^ be misleading. How was it that the Roman sarcophagi and 
other perfectly apparent vestiges of classical culture throughout Italy 
went u^oric^ until the thirteenth century? What is the difference hi 
iween Pisano s response to classical example and that of later artists— 
Botticelli, Raphael or Bemini-not to mention earlier ones (which of 

illuminators of manuscripts for the court 
of Charlemagne? Recourse to stylistic models in this way is actually the 

result, not the cause of stylistic influenca, ^ 

tasr'ofl^ailTf “‘Tf sp«:ifically to forces inducing the 

other of the poles of stylisuc expression-analytical or sensational— 
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which have been described at some length as definitely reflecting char¬ 
acteristic human responses to environment. The significant pattern oE 
influence is the dynamic relation between the form or style of an object, 
the human attitude that would confer such qualities on fbnn, and the 
type oE culturally significant experience that would produce such an 
atdtttde. 


THE aRTJST AN® HtS NATURAL ENVIRONMENT— 

ETHNIC OR GEOCRAPHtCAL MOTIVATION 

The Struggle with nature was the crucial Eactor in the earliest periods 
of human culture, up through the beginnings of recorded history, The 
less strenuous climate in the southern portions of Europe, the lands 
bordering the Mediterranean Sea, was more hospitable to the human 
race, conmil must have developed Easter, and survival was won with less 
pressure and fear of catastrophe than in lands too from the equator. 
Consequently il was there that the concept o£ an anthropocentric world 
first came into being, o£ a natural order ordained, to serve the needs of 
the human race. This concept bears the reassuring corollary that the only 
"secret'* of nature is an orderly pattern of cause and effect readily sus¬ 
ceptible of control by the characteristically human capacit>’ for logical 
analysis. Hence, a predominantly analytical tendenq^ affects cultural 

expression Lhronghout southern Europe. 

Human cnltuTC was conversely affected by the more difficult climatic 
situatioti in the north. The growing season is much shorter m Germany 
than in Italy, for example, and therefore men in the north must work 
under much greater pressure to produce the years sustenance; md 
also there must have bt?en considerably more anxiety in the earliest 
stages as to whether each year's supply would last until the following 
harvest. The rigor of winters in the north necessitated substantial shelter, 
and personal caustrophe due to climatic factors was more prevalent. 

Such conditions reduced man's concept of his status to that of a hard- 
pressed adversary of his natural environment. Much greater power than 
his own logical intelligence seemed necessary to combat the antagonis¬ 
tic will he saw behind events that cruelly vicumized him. Despite the 
capacity for survival he experienced as a group, he felt belittled, hamed. 

anxious. j i * - 

FurtJiermorc, since it was only possible for mankind to develop ini¬ 
tially under the most favorable conditions, in the great semitropical 
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river valleys or “hothouse*' situations, those who came later to inhabit 
other localities by virtue of the unique adaptability of the human race, 
must have given up a more favorable for a less fevorable abode. Since it if 
inconceivable that this would be done voluntarily, there is ground lor 
the belief that an element of force may have bera involved. In other 
ivoids, the man of the north may not only have felt himself the victim 
of natural forces, but he may have come there with a sense of exclusion 
and privation already inflicted upon him by a somehow more favored 
order of men. 

These diflicult conditions of life engendered the awe, humility, and 
confusion w^hich deferred, in the culture of the north, the attempting of 
any logical penetration or mastery of natural processes. Groping intui¬ 
tion and mystical revelation ivere the only alternatives, resulting in 
sensational interpretations of form for cultural expression. Being at^ 
tempts to appease or exorcise antagonisu'e cosmic forces, they were 
necessarily produced under great emotional tension regarding the ends 
to l>e achiev'ed and the adequacy of the effort. Clear examples of this 
quality as it has persisted into recent times is seen in the nervous activity 
of early medieval manuscript styles in the north (Plate ao) and the ex¬ 
haustive repetition of surface detail in l]fteenth<entuTy Flemish paint¬ 
ing (Plate aia and 8a). 

Subsequently, of course, as agrlculniraj and other techniques, along 
with related elaboration of the social structure, gradually overcame 
the major uncertainties in the struggle with nature, other factors arose 
to determine the character of form in cultural expression. But this prinii- 
live ethnic or geoclimatic factor had such profound influence originally 
that it has persisted, albeit with constantly diminishing force, practically 
to the present. Latter-day criticism has consistently recogniactl the tend¬ 
ency of northern European styles toward a complexity or exuberance 
which may accurately be deflned by reference to the sensational or 
Baroque group of characteristics as opposed to the analytical or classic. 
Insufficient attention has been given, however, to the identificaiion of 
this tenden^ with human reatnion to northern environment, and to the 
human basis for the corresponding tendency of analytical characterisilcs 
to appear in the art of souLhem European or Mediterranean cultures. 
The ttiere observation of local characteristics may lead to certain con¬ 
fusions, as when they are not adequately distinguished from evolutionary 
tnfluraces, or in attempts to ascribe them to some quasi-biolpgica] form 
ofracialinheritance. ^ 
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jVIc^dif^iTflnfan Expressiot^- The general character of the art o£ ancient 
Greece, as an example of early southern style, was certainly analytical. 
Its objective was the expression of an “ideal” beauty of the huimn 
figure, arrived at by conscious development of a canon of proporeDti 
among clearly articulated and generalized parts of the body. Objects 
represented in sculpture or painiing were composed spatially in strict 
accord with the surface to which they were attached or related, and 
practically no representations of deep space were attempted until the 
rise of Levandne Hellenism. There is no merging of forms in composi¬ 
tion, and even where overlapping appears, the full exposition (rf each 
figure is clearly suggested. Rhythmic continuity is used for compositional 
coherence, and overshadowing stress on principal figures is avoided, al¬ 
though unemphadc central placing is used to distinguish them in simple, 
bisymmetrical anangcnients, such as a sculptured pediment. 

This simplicity and clarity of structure corresponds to the conceptual 
character of Greek religion, which envisioned a dear distribution of 
legislative and judicial powers or jurisdictions among a number of 
manlike gods related to one another much in the manner of a large 
human family. Prayers in one direction, hats in the other, proceeded in 
direct logical fashion. A mere man or group of men could oSend or 
propitiate the gods and be meted a direct, calculable return for value 
received much as in a modem political machine. There was no mystery 
about why the Trojans lost the war. Pallas Athena brought it about 
quite simply for reasons that were clear and sufficient to herself, in terms 
of personal pique readily understandable by any human. It was not 
primarily the mysterious caprice of impenetrable natural forces that 
drove Aeneas about the Mediterranean for many years, but the smolder- 
ingTesentroent of Juno against the Trojans, who had offended within h^ 
official jurisdiction when they broke the connubial union of Helen and 
Mcnclaus, as Virgil is careful to recall in considerable detail at the open- 
ingcrfhb/lCTitftd. 

Northern Expression. In the religions of the north, however, there is 
neither clear distribution of powers among the gods, nor an obvi^ 
pattern of its application. The gods, indeed, are not even all-powerful, 
for there are mysterious giants with infinitely superior force m certain 
spheres, and a host of dwarfs, elves, trolls, and other supernatural spntes 
who constantly alter human destiny in the most outrageously capricio^ 
Eashion. An unconscionable range of supernatural power is su^sted 
in the account of Thor’s trials of strength in the Hall of the Giants, 
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when lie prowess of the moat powerful god a^ppears inlinicesiiiial in re¬ 
spect to the tasks that are presented to him. Signifieantty, be fails In his 
attempt to drala the drinking horn because of its mr^ gi ra l attachment 
to the ocean that surrounds die earth; he cannot lift the old gray cat 
because it is the force of gravity: and he is helplessly enfeebled in his 
wrestling match with the old woman because she personihes old age. All 
convey the absolute futility of attempting to pit human prowess against 
the forces of Nature. 

Mysterious accessions of power by noortai or seminiortal heroes like¬ 
wise confute the existence of any pattern in the cemduct of the universe 
that is comprehensible to human logic. When Siegfried eats the heart 
of the dragon Fahiir that he has killed, he attains godlike superiority 
over ordinary mortals by virtue of his power to communicate with 
itature through undersunding the language of the birds and animals. 
The uncertainty of everything is underlined in northern mythology by 
the concept of an eventual GotteTdammerung, when the gods man knows 
are defeated by the mysteriously powerful giants, and the universe re¬ 
turns to chaos. In Greek mythology the gods of mankind are expected to 
Ufin the final batde with the giants, as depicted in the gigantomachy of 
the Great d/Utarat Petgamon (Plate 4b), 

Eighth- and ninth^entury Hibemo^axon interlace (Plate »o) may 
be cited as an example of the early northern tendency toward intensely 
structurally complex design of unclear objective reference. 
Though more dian a thousand years later than the classical art of 
Greece, they must be regarded as the beginning of European cultural 
expression in the north (previous production that was not provincially 
dependent on Rome being considered Asiatic or primitive). These de¬ 
vout creations of a newly converted people strikingly display the char- 
^t^tic anxiety of northern culture in moiling cross pages, illuminated 
initials and borders, wherein purely linear moti& are woven to and fro, 
constantly bending back on themselves. Sometimes the lines are merely 
ribbons; sometimes they are highly convoluted extensions of birds or 
anm^ suggesting the aninial art of the earlier settlers from the east. 

Ethmc influences on plastic expression continue well beyond primitive 
periods, although the styles of north and south gradually become less 
mmpletely independent. Even in latterday painting.somecriam suggest, 
tor e^pie, *at the dynamic quality of Van Gogh's style derives from 
hij Dut^ origin, and that the development of twentieth-century ex- 
pressionism m Germany is a continuation of early northera mysticism. 
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Contra^U between the styles of northem and southern Europe are 
cjjarly discernible despite the common aims of all cultural expression 
west, approximately, of the Pripet Marshes fioiii the fifteentli to the 
seventeenth centuries. In that "age of cities'* community patronage 
tended to shift weight to local rather than ecclesiastical or other inter¬ 
national influences on taste, until the "exportation" of the Italian Renaiv 
sance to newly important national capitals produced a new' international¬ 
ism, led in the plastic arts by the taste of the French court- 

A painting by the early Flemish artist Jan van Eyck, in contrast with 
one approximately contemporary by the Florentine Andrea Verroexhio, 
will show how much more intensely detailed the northern style is, ^by 
w'ay of attempting to present the phenomenal complexity of objective 
yjjiQii ^Plate E la and b^. Although the forms created in Van Eyck s Ghent 
Retable, for example, are tactile and distinct, the heavily draped human 
bodies show less clarified articulation than do the "anatomical” figures 
of Christ and St. Jtrfin in Verrocchio’s Baptism of Christ and other works 
by the so<aned "Florentine Naturalists.** Here the artist appears to be 
analyzing the human figure in an intellectual fasliion, proudly record¬ 
ing his new'ly discovered knowledge of anatomy, whereas m the north 
heavy or complex drapery draws attention away from considerations of 
precise bodily structure, as can be seen also in Claes SIuict's imposing 
figure of Moses (Plate 36b). Northem puritanism is sometimes cited to 
explain this hesitation about representing the human body; but what 
would this be, if not the same tension regarding the mysteries of nature? 

Background is relatively simple in the Italian proto-Remissance and 
even for some time later in the south, with the figures at the picture plane 
filling the entire area of the composition, and the surrounding land¬ 
scape. however detailed or extensive, reduced to a kind of theatric^ 
backdrop. In the Van Eyck Recable, on the other hand, the much reduced 
human figuresara placed definitely in the Iandtwpe, although the compo¬ 
sition is quite planimetric, and trees and rocks as well as dismnt twin, 
valleys and mountains, are developed with a baffling network of detail, 
suggesting the complexity of actual vision lUthtr than any clarifying re 
duction by analysU and selection. The same subjea is treated mystic^y 
in Van Eyck's Adoration of the Lamb, factually in Verrocchio's Bapttsm 
of Christ! or, in other words. Van Eyck (and his society) Accepts die 
mystery as a fact, Verrocchio can objectify only the historical mcident. 
Both styles are essentially analytical in terms of what come later, but with 
respect to one another, northern painting shows an aJlmity for sensa* 
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dona] complexity by coratmsi with ihe work done at the saute time in Ihe 
south, 

A similar contrast between northern and southern styles of the same 
era appears likewise in later work. Rembrandt (Plate 3^b) and Rubens 
(Plate 41) in the north emerge as tremendously vital and productive ex¬ 
ponents of quite different aspects of Baroque or Sensational style. From 
among a host of outstanding Flemish and Dutch seventeenth-century 
Phi inters, several of whom pushed on to new reaJtiatiom of light and 
space (Plate 39^)- Italian artists of the periodp however^ seemed to hold 
back in the development of some aspects of sensational style, and Cara¬ 
vaggio was the only outstanding Basoqne painter oE Italy to develop a 
completely optic treatment of form, A Caracci (Plate sb)* or a Reni ob¬ 
viously clings to patterns of classical claricy in modeling the human 
figure. Although there is considerable recessional movement in the form 
of melodramatic conirapposto and minor figures at the picture plane 
pushing the main focus back into depth, there is frequently also a sug¬ 
gestion oE plane in the alternation oE light and dark masses to define deep 
space. In Rembrandt^s compositions, howei'er, the figures move into 
depth in a natural recession, and are felt to be surrounded by a perfectly 
condnuous volume of space. His landscapes and landscape backgrounds 
recede to the horkon with a sense of complete natural continuity, and 
this is true generally of landscape painting in the north, even to some 
extent as early as that of Pieicr Breughel the Elder. 

Intangible space and light are indeed the thoroughly sensational 
material of Rembrandt's painting. The handsome volume of his figures 
registers on hutnan attention as seitsuously appealing materials—flesh* 
fur, deeppiled textiles or bright metal-—rather than as precisely de- 
sen bed bulks. Light and recessional movement in monumental seven¬ 
teenth-century Italian painting, on the other hand, arc merely intro¬ 
duced as dramatizing embellishments of tTovrded but clearly enumer¬ 
ated drama/ij whose delineation displays a virtuoso's catalogue 

of the precepts of academic drawing. 

Rubens intensely dramatic style, outstripping the Baroque quality 
of Italian masiers with whom he was associated in his yean of study and 
professional beginnings in Italy, tnay be due to a particular vitality or 
tension derived from his native Flemish cultural environment (Plate 41)* 
At any rate it exhibits the affinity of northern culture for the extreme of 
sensational development in style, which is so marked also in the late de¬ 
velopment of Gothic architecture in Germany and England (Plate 19a). 


MEAKlNCi OF TH£ POIAR CATKMJRIES 

After Rubens there is no longer such % great distinction between north’ 
em and southern styles, and European art. centering in Paris at least 
in its more self-conscious aspects, tends to break more sharply on lines 
of aristocratic versus bourgeois taste. Rubens in a sense is the last north- 
em painter and the first international one in modem times. For bis style 
embodies clearly the influence of his training in Italy and was universally 
acclaimed throughout the royal courts of Europe. 


THE PROCESS OF CULTURAL EVOLUnON 

Day-to-day stru^le with primitive nature obviously has little or no 
direct impact on basic cultural attitudes today. Several thousands oE 
years ago, after countless generations in which a prime considerauon o£ 
any social unit was the fear of complete destruction by famine, pestilcnrt. 
or other natural catastrophe, various means of security were devised, 
and the virtual subjugation of nature may be said to have taken place. 
Group labor either by voluntary association or various tonus of bondage; 
eKtensive marketing and commercial relations; gradual development o 
reliable agricultural techniques have provided since the beginnmg o 
recorded history a degree of social continuity and material suiplus be- 
yond the requirement for subsistence, enabling at least some levels ot 
the population to envision for themselves a relative degree of security. 
It became possible for the community to support an increasingly large 
and specialized group of craftsmen conunuously from generation to 
generarion, who thus were enabled to develop techniques providi^ 
further defense against nature in the form of adeqirate. and later ela^ 
rate forms of clothing and shelter. Ideals of abundance, personal inde¬ 
pendence, elegance, and the like dawned on the human horizon to 

supplant the fearsome emphasis on mere survis-al. . 

Thus the primitive struggle against nature dimtmshed m unportance 
as an influence on human culture, although the basic ideolo^ of onlcr 
versus mystery to which it gave rise continued to characterize Ae feelmgs 
and beSii of mankind. The original impression of the struggle was drep 
and powerful, and the forces of nature ran still be imposing even when 
held at a distance by human ingenuity. Furthermore, ^e 
not suddenly become as great as it may seem today. 

Eurooe whie extensive tracts of land remamed undevdoi^ by 
through the Middle Ages. Provision of food and fuel for ea^ 
winte?was a major technical problem to a vast number of individuals 
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until the industiial cm; and vtntially no objective cxplanRucm of cosiuo- 
logical phenomena was accessible to the general public. However, other 
influences on style dev'eloped as natural environment ceased to be the 
dominant preoccupation, and after the seventeenth century it may be 
said that the ethnic or geoclimatic factor is inhnitesintal except perhaps 
for some forms of nationalistic retrospecdon. 

European culture for at least the last thousand years has been in almost 
constant flux at an ever accdctatlng pace. The clearest and most con* 
tinuous picture of this change may be viewed in the plastic arts, which 
reveal a pattern of growth following a course, similar in each distinct 
culture, from a stage that clearly displays the analytical stylistic char¬ 
acteristics to one showing the sensational group. In other words, it im¬ 
mediately appears that the polar categories of style bear an evolutionary 
relation to one another. The development of Attic Greet severity into 
the complex virtuosity of the Hellenistic style may thus be compared 
with a similar evolution from the staid clarity of Renaissance forms to 
tire exuberance of the Baroque by a procedure more apt and illuminat¬ 
ing than the mere interchange of labels, and without derogatory reference 
to the ’’loss’’ of certain values w’hich ignores their replacement by others. 

The Biolo^cal Fallacy. The appearance of a cultural cycle or trend 
in the direction indicated has conunoniy been explained by what Geolfrey 
Scott in his Arckiiectwe of Humanism called the '’biological fallacy”— 
the notion that a culture, like a plant or animal, passes through periods 
of growth, maturity and decay of commensurate span. The style of the 
middle period, by analogy with the prerumably superior powers of a 
creature in the “prime of life” is deemed finer than the others. Thus the 
production of archaic periods and primitive cultures has often been 
scorned as inept, while both Hellenistic and Baroque styles have been 
damned as "decadent" despite an obvious vitality in no way suggesting 
the decrepit stages of senility aod impendingdeaih. 

As an analogy with cultural evolution the usual pattern of infancy, 
maturity and senescence is oversimplified and misleading in the impli¬ 
cation of complete homogeneity and equal duration for each stage. 
As Heinrich Wolfflin points out in his Principles of Art History, man 
considers the blossom to be the highest product of the rosebush, but 
favom the fruit of its cousin the apple tree. Different phnses of maturity 
in the vegetable world are selected as they happen to suit human purpose. 
Plates description of the ideal series of social functions in tlie career 
of a citizen of his Republic indicates compensating values of vigor and 
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experience ranging from youth to age, Re^xding classic and baroq 
tvpttoE style as analogous to these difiering stag« in the prune of life dis^ 
p>»l< prejudice against one or the other based on its evolutiona^ position 
Eeptitudes that might he related to extremes of in^cy and decay are 
properly reduced to brief stages of unimportant production 

Cultural cieadoQ of the fir^t rank is always the accomplishm^t of 
mature, capable, aware, and superior persons. Obviously 
Uonaido in the “youth" of the Renaissance were master craftsinen 
personally as adult as Bernini or anyone else m its defence or ol 
Eadh stage has a characteristic value: early periods ^ 

{iLably wiU, one mother and with the tiansmonal or Golden Age 

’'’^ce^^'the pMue that art is expression, no one ran advocate a 
single univeistd taste for evaluation of all styles. Pi^t^ y ' 

rf Ly period comra close to ettprassing the s.»«y for ^ 

created.'^ the most signilirant value to be denved from analyai g 
greatart otlhe past lies in thedarlBcatioo of 

Belslton of the Polar Co-apmor. Jus “ ” 

sational expresstou appears to be favored broadly “ 
spheres of northern European and Meduerranean culture, so » it dso 
fouXo cbantcteri.c respSvely th. earlier and later 
cultural evolution. It can readily be indicated that 
solving creative techniques cause a tendency to analytical m^e 

bemnning But what accounts for the impulse to gp on and produce sen 
^l^rapt^ion once a satisfactory aualyrical style has been accom- 
Dlished? G^en the tire of a sensational style vrith its characimtic charm 
^rSllUme, why does cultoral revolution generally xe,cct su^ m- 
“"^revive the more sraid rhythm and clarUy of the analyural 

U»m.ly been noted that the style of an «r^ ^ hh 
caKCT h "tight," mSovatlona change, 

enereetirenre^^ e typical of a pioneering era gives way to luMnOTs 
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appears ai first gfance to be impossible or less rewarding than in con¬ 
stantly changing Western Europe where historical stages seem to be so 
much more distinct than in other times and places. However, there is 
considerable indicatioii that the art of the great ancient and Eastern 
cultures, though more static, may be analyzed in similar tenns. Painting 
in China, for example, shows quite clearly a stylistic evolution from 
analytical generality in the linear style of Ku K'ai<hih to the par- 
ticulanzed and sensational styles of later naturalism, though einbiacing 
a much longer span than similar evolutions in the West. In other areas 
the lack of change reflects the absence of such forces as account for 
stylistic evolution in European art. The fea that change does not occur 
in art, the stage at which development is arrested, and simitar considera¬ 
tions. will expose or illustrate significant aspects of the cultures in ques- 
tion. ^ 

Some attempt has been made above to connect the polar categories of 
^le in an with the way in which certain types of penon tend to operate 
m their daily lives. It has been a commonpbee of man's observations 
of h« fellow man almost as far back as literature records them that a 
pattern of conduct or "penonaliiy" characterizes the acu of any given 
indjvidu^, from the way he wears his hat or walks across the room, to 
his reactions under the severest personal stress. "The crafty Ulysses," 
the contrasting rou^cssof Esau and gentleness of Isaac, current stereO' 
of the "typical" businessman, politician, suburbanite, and many 
others, indicate that a dose relation exists between an individual’s con¬ 
duct and some basic aspect of a personality which in turn is related to his 
background of experience and hb role in the community 

Similar "personalities" characterize the cultures of v'arious times and 
places throughout history, A fantastic and licentious type of gaiety can 
be associated with the Utter days of the French monarchy, a more 
pompous and perhaps brutal grandeur with the height of absolute power 
in Italy dunng the seventeenth century, political and commeroial in- 
gen 111 ty with the rise of the Rena issance in FJorence. 

Such a cultural pmonality becomes basic and charactcrbtic of a peo¬ 
ple as a rj^It ^ objective conditions governing their joint survival and 
fonunes. In order to know why style in art moves from analytical to 
senational form, n is necessary simply to discover what forces impel the 
artist and the socie^ in which he lives to change from an analytiil to a 
sensanonal ap^ch to the conduct of life. There arc two types of force 
producing such change (conditioned by constant regional tendencies), 
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one Applying to the artist personally in the development of his trait, 
which might be called “tcclmological" motivation, the oth^ in 
broader field of social attitudes and imtitutiotis which might be calJ^ 
■'socioeconomic'* motivation of stylistic change. The next step m this 
discussion, then, is to describe the process whereby technological factors 
in the development of craft, and socioeconomic factors in the gmwth of 
human culture may bring about changes of style from one of the polar 
categories to the other. Tlie former of these mfluenecs is more elementaiy 
thoiiglj less important, and should therefore be considered first. 

the ARTl-Vr AND lUS CR.AFT— TECHNOLOGICAL MOTTVATlON 


lust as the struggles of mankind with environments of different 
of difficulty result in cultures based on various atutudes toward the 
significante of order in the natural universe, so the artist s own s^gg e 
wHh his medium forces him to rely at first on an orderly, analyocal ap 
proach to the creative problem, which may be relaxed to permit aensa- 
donal fusion and elaboration only in the later sta^. if there ui any 
pressure in that direction on the part of the commumty “ * 
patronizing group. There have been two outstanding p^ods m the ^ 
rory of wLcm art when technological factors seem 
to^e analyucal appearance of early work ^ compar^ nf Cr^k 

sensational quality of subsequent style, namely, the mrly ^ 

art and the rime when realistic interests were bemg revived for the 
Renaissance. In addition, each artist personally must traverse a smU _ 
period in bis own career of professional development, varying 
magnitude according to current practices of traming, as will 
cussed.^ understanding of technological influence on style is neces¬ 
sary also for the proper interpretation of provincial art. 

^x;umlution ot &«ek Kulplut* from iB b^nmnp m 
period ihrough il. ontiie copise tc the late HeUenalte. dtow. a relatrf 
succession of styles which seem to depend to some extent on ® S 

technical abUity to achieve the constant, basic end of an ideidued natural 
verisimilitude The rigidity of the early "Apollo" or Aouros 
2=a). drastic limitation of action in the pose, tentame ^d 
achievement of inner contours throughout the arcliaic penod, ^ s^m 
' 1* t.- Hlffiniltv for the sculptor in controlling his material and m 

t V—. Rapid ^wd. .ooaol oommnri, 
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raoremturaluLic appearance shows that ibe earlier styles must have been 
limited tn some degree by incomplete know-how. 

The importance of archaic style as naturalistic expression in its own 
drae must not be discounted. To some extent the lack of optic reality so 
much missed now and in the recent past, is considerably compensated by 
the tactile reality of the simplified, pow'erful forms; and the bright 
coloring that has largely disappeared from long-buried surfaces further 
enhanced the aesthetic experience. In a primitive situation even an 
archaic Apollo represented a long step toward imitation of nature, prob¬ 
ably deemed an ideal impossible of perfect or even approximate ac¬ 
complishment, indeed close to magic. The need for expression was then 
a genuine hunger, not a critical appetite, and tlie most serviceable 
achievements were gladly accepted. Technical limitations are clearly re¬ 
flected in the character of the Rnished product, but their importance as a 
complete and derogatory explanation of aicbaic style has been consider¬ 
ably oveiemphasi^ccd in academic criticism. 

The Greek sculptor was working for a society Uiat had faith in the 
capacity as well as the destiny of mankind to control its environraeni, 
and therefore he constantly sought more satisfactory solutions. Each 
generation respected its own taste and accepted any change it found 
satisfactory. Though revered, ancient work was not so completely canon¬ 
ized as to block further development. For the Greek artist did not occupy 
the perhaps enviable position of the artist in primitive cultures, w here he 
was considered a magical communicant with cosmic forces, and his pro¬ 
duction immutable as divine revelation. In Greece, he was given the 
task of portra^rng nature ideally, and though hb earlier archaic pro¬ 
duction was accepted, there was a constant pressure to move closer to 
the then still distant goal. Conventions for representing complex details 
like the anatomy of an eye, a hand or a knee were tentatively accepted 
for use over a period of time, but change was welcomed and is clearly 
observable from decade to decade (Plate a2), 

^Vhen the Greek artist had fabricated a suitable image to serve as 
focus for the cultural expression of his society, however, his task was not 
oyer. Early in the fifth century B.C., several decades before the begin- 
ning of the Peticlean era in Athens. Greek an seems to have reached 
Its goal. Although gov-erned by highly canonical formulations of what 
was considered the ideal of human beauty, and characterized by a sharp¬ 
ness of definition that is rare in human vision, there is no sense of dis¬ 
tortion or ignorance of structure in a work like the Spearbearer of 
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Tht forais b«>mt convincing .0 >he eye >veU M 

renmin quite lineir in clatity of contoor. ttnicture and 

tioiB iust beginning to be attempted at this ume, are closed u P 

H^fllo^n reclgniUnn of Ute mituid plane of the matettal bat. 

and in the omission of any reference to spatial enwrontnem. 

Even the revered accomplishments of the Pertclean Age are not th 
last word in Greek naturalism, however. In the fourth centu^ and i 
'r H^lTelic period. Greek mists finally achieve an 

variety, complexity, motility and passion ^ ^es 4b and 16b). 

of life than an analytical commentary upon it (Plate* 4 ' 

?b!;:rgb^b tal .t.; is not intrinncaliy superior 

nological Advance, wbich could not be made before 
mem had taken place. In rite lutlian Rena^nec. v,l.» 

nniogicafpcobicttBU-— 

Srit ^o^tiacd. Lcon^o 

mj^Tf *°e'ai™ of“ti^Sl Won and spatial illusion is legible 

Tnlw:^"p"inn of natutai bbi«^^. Wp 
undetsmnding cf their “tnl“ring'" r^nW is not madily 

^„S"Sxr, edge of 

mriter than in their appearance. By 

moat highly generallW typo q ^ nicheckmg obvious 

laborious t'^with how it really kmks. a 

discrepancies tn what ® . through sustained study by pro- 

r-ron^r^-rwTtJeW t'd^Sd ajol natum, appeamnee is 
"■^e «:::!-to which human 

is basicirily tactile tariterrhanopncB an endless source tp 
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demoawniicd to anyone today. The question arbes whether it is poisibte 
that the human eye may have evolved its present efficiency later than the 
completion of man’s other senses. It can be answered also, however, by 
the increased emphasis on consumer functions giving rise to increasingly 
sensational cultural expressions in modem society, to be discussed later. 

TTie process of careful study by which the change from aiehaic masr 
iWeness to increasingly optical realism is accomplished is obviously 
analytical in essence, and accordingly at the outset it produces a result that 
coincides with the analytical category of style. A painting or sculpture 
will have the appearance of being pieced together Emm a number of 
individually studied parts. As a result of concenuation on the basic char¬ 
acter of the forms, they will be clearly flefined, with firm, continuous 
contours. What has been called "fronulity" in the typically archaic 
figure, each part facing directly forward with no twist or swing to left 
or right on the vertical axis, or for that matter, any other movement of 
the major parts of the body, is an clcmetitaTy form of planimetric spatial 
construction. The archaic attitude was indeed so titexal plastically that 
no thought of space was involved at all. It U a son of pre-illusjonistic 
stap in an. rated by some critics as not ait at all, in which no optic 
mutation whatsoever was conceived, but only a purely plastic or uctile 
substitution. If the subject calls for any combination of figures, they will 
1^ stuped individually, spread out with little or no overlapping, and 
dlls will confer a planimetric quality on whatever spatial composition 
is attempted. Any indication of environment will also adhere strictly to 
the plane but background will be largely suppressed in recognition of 
^e actual surface of the material base. The figures on Wedgwood china, 
for example (developed in the neoclassic period as a reflection of classic 
Gr«k reb^ sculpture hke the mner frieze of the Parthenon) or the Altar 
of Aphrodite (Plate 4a), ate composed as a frank application to the sur¬ 
face of a vessel rather than attempting to create any illusion of depth 
De^s or inner contours in the earliest work are reduced to a minimum, 
^d^n motlimensional composition, forms and parts of forms tend to 
be feced so that the most significant silhouette parallels the picture 
piMe, « in the profile or medallion portraits of the fifteenth century in 
Italy, Thns^eariy stages show a clear correspondence with the variom 
asp^ of the analytical category, due in great pan to the need for the 
a^t to concentrate his attention analytically on various phase* of his 
difflcuJc and unfamiliar craft problem. 

As understanding of bask aspects of the human figure is achieved, a 
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canon or formijla U evolved which the artist may Seam and repeat with 
comparative facility. His creauve procedure (m view of the deman^ for 
constantly greater sophistication that have been made upon hini in 
^Vestem culture) then becomes virtually an intuitive appHcation of 
indoctrinated formulae to the observed phenomenal appearance or sen* 
sations of reality. The individual parts of the figure become associat^ 
in a less mechanical or patterned fashion, articulations are more fluid 
and subtle, the combination of parts more truly organic. The figure, m 
short, is unified. Then it is made to move and assume various postures 
implying action within a limited volume of surrounding space. Further 
unification in groups with other figures is evolved, and a simikr pr^ess 
obtains in the development of an increasingly complex, fused and re¬ 


cessional representation of environment 

Each of these developments in a sense is the growth of art upon itself, 
not directly upon its natural subject material- For technological reason 
alone, though of course there were others, Giotto could not have paint 
the Sistine ceiling as Michelangelo did, mu^ less a Tiepolo ceiling, ^ot 
only could he not have foreseen the possibility of such complete u^ 
ment of the aims in art that he was seeking to express, but physical indoc¬ 
trination of his hand and eye with so many overlays of discove^ an 
reappltcation of new formulae could not have been accoraplishra m 
one lifetime. For artistic skill is not a matter of intellect^! knowledge 
that can be committed to memory from a bwk. but somednog that must 
beworked out in repeated and tiIne^:onsm^ing experience. , . 

Afodel w. Memory Image, "Why didn't they just look at a m^el?' is 
a common question regarding archaic style, especially Greek, where ije 
naturalistic ideal seemed to he well recognized from the beriming. The 
first answer to that is, of course, if they had. they would still have seen 
in it the same analytical generalizations. However, it is the natura 
tendency for people to draw at first from uiemory ima^ 
picture one retains of familiar objects or types of object. Such a memoiy 
Image is a composite of all previous visual and taeHle experience vnth 
a given form. Varied and fleeting images oE the object in movement, 
under changes of light, or other phenomenal quahties n«e^ y _ 
out. Hence the memory image has a distinctly analytical character, which 
b actually preferable in certain cultural contexts. _ • ^ be 

The universal tendency to work at first from a memory^ .kf^nmlnn 
easily accounted for. Everyone feels he is quite familiar wth^e common 
obj Jis of everyday life. It b therefore entirely logical for the primiuve 
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artist to suppose having gazed upon human figures thousands or 
hundreds of thousajids of times, one more look would be of little ad^ 
ditional value^ and this is true in terms of what he would be looking 
for, 

Latter^iy study of the model and plein mVe landscape painting are in 
a sense the application in art of the methods of sdentihe investigation^ 
or the submission of human undersLanding to the complexity of natural 
phenomena. Though taken for granted today, cxperinieniiation is quite 
a sophisticated intellectual prtxedurep long unthought of e^ en by scien¬ 
tists; and the parallel in an of observing actua! models likewise could 
not arise until an advanced stage of cultural development* Actually* of 
course* placing an easel in front of a landscape or nude model may in¬ 
volve very litde genuine analysis, but rather an opportunity for the 
artist to record the purely subjective aesthetic sensations he expeitetices. 

Another confusion tending unjustly to disparage the accomplishment 
of early styles ts the tendency to think of painting and sculpture as 
artj^ referring simply to opdcal experience, whereas they arc based 
equally or c\Tit more on the human capacity for tactile and kinaesthedc 
sensation of masses and space^ That is to say, the bulk of a statue may be 
felt by looking without lifting, but such tueaiiing is for the muscles, not 
the eye- The same is true of the implied bulk of a figure in a painting. The 
inability to represent natural appearance in early styles is associated 
with this prior inter^t in bulk. As the evolution toward the sensationaJ 
pole dev^elops* artists soon find the ability to create optically convincing 
representation of the subject with which they are concerned• 

Ex^imptes from ihe Itaiia 7 i Refiaissance^ Technological considerations 
influence the development of style toward one or the other of the polar 
categories, not only in a culture which starts with little or no technical 
competence and cultural traditjonk as Greek art appears to have done in 
its archaic period (despite some xeniote carry-over from Aeg^ean and 
perhaps Egyptian sources), but also when major cbange:s in cultuiaJ 
orientation impose profound redirections on the artist in his expressive 
aims. When new social perspectives indicate objectives outside the range 
of his traditional procedures, however sophisticated his art may have be- 
come in terms of other, earlier interests, he must then consciously adapt 
his creative skills to this new purpose. Again the procedure of analyzing 
and logically correlating means and ends must be used, and the analyrical 
qualities of form inevitably appear in the resulting product. The second 
of the two outstanding periods in Wcstcni culture when technological 
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factors become an important influence on style U the brilliant develop¬ 
ment of the Renaissance in Italy, crowning the Age of Cities, 

At the end of the early medieval period a new humanism arose, most 
consciously recognized as such in the cultural centers of Italy. It^vias in¬ 
spired by the abundance of material comforts and new opportunities for 
the individual to be found in the buig^ning market economy. For its 
expression, the artists were required to invent a new realism to replace 
the “other-worldly" stylizations of Byzantine art. The ideal of a complete 
naturalism was so far from the ByTaniine foimulatioos in which Itaban 
artists were trained through the fourteenth century, that much 
genuinely pioneering invention was required. Changes m maxenal were 
comparatively alight, fresco for murals and tempera on wood for ^el 
painting continuing to predominate. Mosaic was dropped and oil was 
gradually adopted later on. It was the struggle with basically unfanuMr 
problems of representation that led to much of the thoroughly analytica 
expression oE tlic new style,^ culrninsiting in a linear naturalLsm of the 
tltoroughly clarified and tactile forms that have ever been present^ m 
painting. The stated admiration of the period for naturalistic and dy¬ 
namic effects might be expected to produce a more sensauonal quality, 
which eventually did appear in the Baroque period; but die static, con¬ 
ceptual quality of the analytical approach enforced by the technical 
problems asserted itself with inevitable priority. This divcrgOTce of 
object and result is perhaps most dear in the work of Paolo Uccdlo, 
whose elaborate perspective stmciures are quite plammetric, and whose 
violently active horses in the battle pictures seem to be cast solid and 
absolutely immobile in their curious poses, altliough they were obviously 
intended to convey so much action (Plate i la). 

In Botticelli's PriWm *3) all the figures, but most noticeably 

perhaps the one at the left in the group of the Three Graces, are "P 
5a series of details brilliantly described by a dear, insistent outiiue, hut 
the exaggerated movement of the figure’s p«^ure seen as a whole is un- 
convinSg or Ucking in the graceful Row of terpichorean movement 
dial was iruended. These artists had not had tmie, m a manner of spes^- 
ing. to discovcT that in art the whole can be greater than ^ 
parts; or in terms of the present analysis, the early analytical 
W to a mechanical articulation of parts rathij than ^e org^ic ^ ^ 
that might have suited their intentions much better. The lack of^sion 
dc^ reduce the brilliance of die drawing in these figures, 
created and may be observed with successive attention to part after part 
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{as described on page 43 ff,) but detracts only from the naturalness of 
the totai effect. Mechanically articulated worts of this sort make up in 
the length of time they may freshly support the spectator's attention 
what they lack in the amount of materia] integrated for simultaneous 
grasp as in the later* technically more sophisticated sensational styles. 
These are o£ course the respective values characteristically offered by the 
polar categories, and each is thoroughly acceptable only to someone who is 
sympathetic in his personal character or cultural oiieniaiion to tlie 
analytical or sensational expression that is conveyed. 

Later in the Renaissance the phenomenon of a stylistic evolution 
within the career of a single artist is first clearly to be seen. This would 
not occur noticeably in the case of an artist who attacked the creative 
problem merely as a craftsman, producing a given type of abject accord¬ 
ing to established formulae. Ho.wever, there were those who attempted 
to carry their professional practice ever closer to the rapidly projected 
ideals of die time. Their objective in each work was not only to raise it 
to a given standard, but to advance contemporary standards as well. 

In such a career, the earlier and Eater phases show the same tendencies 
of development from analytical to sensational form as docs the evolution 
of the entire culture. The artist moves from the studious stiffness of an 
rarly analytical stage to a gradually more accomplished fluidity, by an 
mcreasc in skill through indoctrination of his muscles and senses. The 
emergence of such a late style is clearly recognizable in the careers o^f 
artists like Titian (compare Plate 24a. and b), El Greco, Velasquez and 
Rembrandt, as well as the more modern figures of Turner, Monet, 
Inness, Renoir and many odiets. Sometimes called "fuzzy, imprcttionis- 
tic, painterly," these are sensational styles evolved as the artist gradually 
brings his technical skill up to the stated ideals of a sophisticated period. 

In some c^, if the master lives long enough, his skill eventually 
carries these ideals to an unanticipated extreme, to a refinement beyond 
the sopbisticJition of all but a few of his contemporaries. This is fre¬ 
quently the actual situation of the so-called "artist ahead of his time." 
By concentrating to an extreme degree on the professional or aesthetic 
sophisticauon of his product, he loses contact with the human interests 
of his society, which is the only reliable basis for a wide audience. Sub¬ 
sequent appreciation is not due to a "catching up" of popular taste, but 
to the Can that in later generations, when the work is removed from con¬ 
crete social involvement or responsibility in museums or other collec¬ 
tions of antiquities, it is then judged only by connoisseurs on aesthetic 
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erounds. The antecedents of the same connoisseurs doubtless appreci¬ 
ated the work in its own time, for there are records of "faithful" pauom 
in most cases: but their opinions could not prevail against a public un¬ 
willing to accept aestheuc sophistication in place of other, more vital 
or obvious values, 

Probletns of Training. The complejuty of sensational styles poses 
special problems in the training of succeeding generations of artists. As 
long as a style remains analytical, advances in technique modify or sup¬ 
plant previous forms and the artist has a comparatively direct, uncom 
plicated objective. However, the evolution of a sensation^ attitude 
must be based upon the more elementaTy formulations which nmy not 
be discarded, although they may recede eventually into virtual oblivioo, 
Atdiaic Greek sculptors for many years made an eye with lids that were 
simple arcs. At a certain point it was noticed that the curve of the eyelid 
was uneven, the upper rising higher inside the center, the lower lid 
dipping lower outside the center, and the earlier conyenuon was sunp^ 
replaced. But when sensational style caused the outlines to b^ftened 
to provide a sense of the texture of Hesh as in the work of Praxi^les, 
deepened for dtamatk effect as in the manner of Skopas, « to 

suggest spatial recession in relief sculpture, these subtleties of tn e mg 
and perspective had to be superimposed on the basic formula. Berai^ 
a sensational style grows through successive overlays of techmc^ modifi¬ 
cation, it may be advisable to train the netv genctauon of ai^ts by 
of a series of steps repealing the process of its historical ikvelapmen t from 
analytical antecedents, instead of aiming directly at the evemuaUy 
sired complication. 

DuriiB Che hirt Rmaissmec in lialy and m snme subKqnent penodi 
modeled thocoon, the ?««« of natural mpeetenmdon was Muied ^ 
or less analytically in drawing from nude models, copying o . 
works, studying isolated bits of drapery, muscular anatomy, the 
and in exercise in perapeedve. A regime of 

required of the prospective artist, as in any other professional or mtellw- 
field. In fac[ at onetime the training to bean artist was undoubtedly 

the most exacting and inclusive of ail the professjons. 

Drawings made for purposes of thU type of study 
mom linr«, i.a., mom analyuca], dean thr folly 

stvle of any given period or of the artist's ov.m eventual style. Attem^ 
to create drawings m finished works in a complex sensauonal style wi 
out sufficient or fppropriate training produce infenor results which are 
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easily distinguished. On the one hand, imperfect integradoit of parts, 
hardness of detail, stiffness of movenienc, impart a reladveSy analytical 
character which is in conflict with the fluid dynamic effect obviously 
intended, somewhat as in provincial style, to be examined later. Where 
the fluid appearance is achieved witliout sufficient training in elementary 
components, it wiD be found to lack depth or substance, as a mere “draw- 
mgof a drawing,” to use a phrase of iljc late Kenneth Hayes Miller, This 
indicates clearly that to achieve the maximuni values of sensational 
style, analytical experience of some son should come fitst in the training 
of the individual artist as it does in the total cultural development. 

The virtue of basing sensational style on analytical antecedenu ex¬ 
poses an important fallacy in contemporary teadimg of art to prospective 
professional artists. On the one hand, "prograstve" art schooU eliminate 
early stages of purely technical training as "academic'* and limiting to 
the creative personality, for which they substitute an emphasis on free 
development of individual expression. Not only docs this risk the loss of 
positive content in the program, but it allows the immature person who 
is attracted to a^career in an on the Iwisis of its romantic aspects in modem 
society, to avoid necessary formative pressures. An atmosphere results 
that may handicap serious students by a relaxation of discipline and neg¬ 
lect of adequate technical instruction. 


On the other hand, academic schools may piescribe training exercises 
merely as superficial familiarization with an advanced goal, copying 
from mastcipieces or from models, and tnemorizing formulae mechani- 
^y with little genuine undentanding of their dynamic significance. 
Example for study like the casts used in the standard "Antique" class, 
^nd to ^ selected from the most highly developed, sensational periods. 
The students produce mere involving only the slightest amount 

of basic understanding and creative force. This procedure indoctrinates 
the student only with the appearance of seiLsational expression so that it 
be imitated, filing to engender an intuitive integration of the skills 
developed by earlier analysis. Beginning rather with analytical study 
and representation, perhaps copying works from earlier stages, emphasiz¬ 
ing line and structure rather than light and shade in drawing, would pro¬ 
vide the neophyte with a basis for deeper and more genuine undentand- 

mg of his means of expression, even if he is to create eventually in a 
sensauonal sty] e. ‘ 

The Mtetn^ve i, nol beiweee workinj u,d not wqtkini, for a student 
my he required tabtmoudy end exactly to cop, the patches of light and 
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shade, or "values" as they are fiequently called, on a plaster cast of the 
Belvedere torso, Laocoon, or one of the fignres from Michelangelos 
Medici Tombs for a year or two, and to repeat the process for a simil^ 
period with the nude and diaped model, without ^er having kamrf 
anything about the detailed structure and articulation of the figure. If 
the recapitulation of analytical solutions is thus dropped from protesr 
sional training as a style moves into its sensational stage, the insubatanu- 
ality of a rococo or an impneMionistic style results. If some analytual 
basis is maintained, the vigprous expression of a Golden Age may be 

produced. . , . rt 

Identifying the Cteative PertojmlUy, Examination of influences on 

style resulting from the technological struggle of the individual anm, 
yields some insight regarding personal aptitudes for the professioiL The 
creative role during a period of analytical expression would require an 
intensely practical type, coming to grips with materials and problems 
of his craft, pulling things apart to see how they work, then putting 
them together to make somcUiitig new in a reined, methodica niaimer. 
The role of the artist creating in an analytical style is that of a c^r- 
hcaded, confident and informed craftsman, who know's how to go a ut 
what he is attempting to do, or, how to figure it out, if the problem at 
hand is a bit strange. This is a rather different sort of person from the 
undisciplined, inspirational bohemian who is popularly suppled ro be 
the "creative type" today; but Pollaiuolo, Leonardo da Vma, Titian, 
Breughel, to mention only a few of the most obvious, were ceimmly 
practical, inquiring personalities, and two early American painte^ 
Samuel E. B. Morse and Roben Fnkon. each produced and promoted 

epoch-making mechanical inventions. _ 

Sensational styles, on the other hand, derive from a fluent famlianty 
with technical means invented by foreruntteix: they require a de^ce of 
connoisseurship or sophistication in art, and are impatient w^ e^ 
mentaxy detaib; they exploit sensation, novelty syocopauon, ellipt^ 
reference of many sorts, played upon familiar fonnnlauons mhenied 
from a long cultutal development. The previous existence ot fo^ul^ 
or ideals n^n which these types of "switch" are snpc|^pos^ mdica^ 
clearly that sensational style may occur only m an advanced stage 

‘'“Th^peisonality of die artist in this stage 

the intemive process of mastering a considerable henmge of 

images developed in previous ages. He is often forced to negicc 
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practical world outside his studio, a world which is so highly organized 
economically that it requires some degree oi functional speciaLiaation 
throughout all ranks of society] his character takes on the apparently 
impractical, self<entered. socially bizarre appearance of the typical vir¬ 
tuoso. Other ^tOTs contribute also to this distortion of the artist's role 
in a sophisticated stage of cultural evolution, especially in the romantic 
atmosphere of the recent past: but the requirements of technological 
mastery, including expert refinement of taste, play their part, con¬ 
tributing the most dignified clement of motivation for the so<allcd 
"eccentrici ties of genius." 

The same process takes place, of course, in less colorful fashion, among 
piactiuaneis of many other professions, who must likewise specialize 
intently in small segments of a highly complex technology or economic 
structure, which tends to blur a broader understanding of the world 
they live in. Since the majority of trades and professions cannot be con¬ 
sidered glamorous, however, as for some reason the arts seem to be, 
there is little point in calling attention to the role of butcher or ac¬ 
countant, for example, by appropriate eccentricities. In fact, any postur¬ 
ing on the part of tradesmen and professionals must be rather in the di¬ 
rection trf asserting their probity and practical effectiveness. 

Glamorizing of cultural activity has attracted to the arts a vast number 
of practitioners for other than genuine professional concerns. The re- 
suldng flood of overproduction has created a competitive situation in 
which many artists feel that eccentricities of personal conduct, as W'ell 
as of the style in which they create, must be exaggerated as much as pos¬ 
sible to attract attention and attest to the intensity of their genius. 

Any tendency of artistically creative people to funaion in an ap¬ 
parently undirected "inspirational" chaos Is at best a concomitant of 
one pole of cultural expression. The tendency for artists to show certain 
deviations from common piacdce depended originally on the quantity 
of technical material, the degree of virtuosity they had to master to be 
able to practice in their specialized field, and by the extent to which they 
were required to concentrate on the accomplishments of the past, with 
their own creative ingenuity given over to sensational modifications of 
an established tradition. They were interpreting art itself rather than 
life, and their esoteric dedication engeodcred oddities of maimer that 
were increasingly imitated by poseurs and pretenders. 

The analytical personality of an early, formative stage of culture is 
more profoundly creative in the sense that he must solve problems by 
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a fr«h undmunding of tfieans in relation to ends; whereas the latCT 
artist acquires accepted solutions of bask problems and invents oi ly 
novel accents and rcmteTpretations. One is cssent^ y mgemous m a 
pioneer or revolntiooary sense; the other is ««enaally a 
ingenuity consisting in reappUtalions, mcreasing y su e , ,, 

perhaps, but involving only sU^i twists or sorties from Eamilmr trails. 

rather than any Enndamcntal redirection. u nF 

It is for this reason that ■‘infant prodigies are most (haractertsuc oE 

la,c period,, «li«. » «n.arional .1,1. i, «U 
, minihcr of childnm coombwed remarkably ^.pabte 

a, .o<m> and in.m.nKm.aI muaiciam, br«o« the» ^ ran «d* m 

whirh elaboiam tcdiniqno have bKomr oiabbshed by cnmnK t ^ 

«l,^man for mmo timo pa.r Them is mocb m bo 

noirLd o«(, a msk whid, would be beyond the capacuy of an ma^ri 

enred child. Similarly, ar the end of the R«ni«an« “ 

the drawings of Giovanni LorenM Bemmi as a boy “t 1*' ^ 

been schooled in the elaboiate convention, of 

liBure by hisfather.toimpress the Vnticancoiinasa^d prodigy. 

These remarks on the quality of cseative P”*®*^*^ , 

a point of view as* not intended a. any dntpamgement of 

dm role o^^Mlity of the genuine artist m a late or 
Some consideiation U leqnintd simply to redress a 
ar least in the aru. that otsless a penmn ts m some ™ 

Dulsive peremptory, and generally undisciplined, he cannot be ry 
"creative^ Mo^ damaging in some v.Tiys is the converse, that the wo 
<d anyone willing to outrage accept^ smndards of eunJnet to ajulhcten 

on style o/dse atusf. personal Mroggle wid. 

IcmsL covered a wide 

formonxheircomposrnons. ^nutiae 

bylm'tZrrnfoUbasicvoeabularyoffor..^ 
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more fused, scnsationa] expression begin to flower insofar as there may 
be pressure for change. Thus sensational expression U evidence of an 
advanced technical development because its characteristic fusion of form 
requires the artist to control all parts of the design in simultaneous con^* 
sidemtion. To do this he must have a sure familiarity with the con¬ 
stituent elements. The scope of human attention is greatly enhanced in 
dealing with familiar material, because it may then reach out beyond 
particular factors and concentrate oti a complex totality. Such semicon- 
snous, reflexive or sweeping control of familiar components is essen¬ 
tially an intuitive process, made possible by sufficient prior deveiopment 
and indoctrination to establish the necessary ^miliarity with funda¬ 
mentals. 

As it will be seen from further analysis of the motivations of style, 
technological influences have a limited importance in explaining the 
style of a period. Analytical Actors can only be ascribed to such influence 
when a culture begtns with an objective beyond the immediate capacities 
of Its artists. The development of a sensational style does not necessarily 
folloiv unlera some aspect of the culture maJtes this type of expression 
apt. Primitive societies and those that have retained feudal structures 
over extensive periods of Ume, like the great river valley civilizations of 
Egypt and the East, may simply refine and elaborate traditionally their 
earliest formulations, perpetuating analytical, linear styles in art through 
ages that produce highly developed sophistication in other phases of the 
lives of their rulers- 

The armt’s personal attitude is of course highly dependent on that 
of the age in which he lives. His adherence in any culture or period to 
one or the other of the stylistic jxiles, however greatly it might be in¬ 
fluenced by what he thought he could or could not do, is equally de- 
pend^t on what the artist wanted to do; which consciously or not is what 
certam section of smety wanf him to do. Motivations to be dealt with 
m tlic succeeding discussion of socioeconomic influences fall predomi¬ 
nantly in this area. ^ 

THE ARTIST ANO HIS SOCIETY-SOCIOEOOMOMIC MOTIVATION 

Man's reaction to his struggle with natural environment has been 
seen to exm a general influence on style in the direction of one of 
the poles described or the other. The struggle of the artist to develop bis 
craft has been seen to affect the evolutionary tendencies of growth from 
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ihe analytical to the sensational qualities o£ foittL By Ear the most im- 
portant mouvation of change in human culture, however, is the struggle 
^man to develop and control the community through which the aims of 
society are sought. These may be called ‘'socioeconomic Eaciors, and 
they protide the roost extensive explanation of the foims of plastic ex¬ 
pression in Western Europe during histone times generally, and the 

complexities of modern expression in particular. . - , 1;^,* 

The great coDtiibution of European capitalwm to ihe physical coa^rt 
and spintual stimulation of mankind has been the demetu 
opportunity characteristic of the free market, w ic 
most positive and crucial aspect. A market economy ten 0 . . 

the property of the community in a framework of the uiroffit 
so that there may be no limit to tlic scope t>f a suf^nor in iii i ' v 
the premium tliat may be earned by his initiaiive, his ability to m ^ 
new lands and new processes profitable, to "make the most of w^t 1^ 
lias. From this element of opportunity has resulted a soual ideology 
highly concerned with the possibility of change, not onl^s the lio^d 
thrambitious but as a threat to the laggard and weak. ^VlleIca5 ch^g 
liad cataclysmic implications for mankind in a primitive economy, ^ 
it seems good. Curious and hopeful thousan^ rush to buy the 
an “under new management” sign is hailed as a har iinge 

advance, , ■ ^ 

In contrary fashion, societies which were based on sjauc ffysteiro of 

function and reward according to caste, as m ^pt and ihe 

not exhibited the same constant tendency to change. Value and revei^ence 

were accorded predominantly to that which was oldest, with cultu^ 

production dedicated to the emulation of tradition and die cominm y 

of familiar forms, although occasional changes came 

of specific historical influences, like the^^iwi^luy of I^naton m 

Egypt, ox the conquest of that country by Alexander the Great _ 

At the dose of the prehistoric period in Europe jath die 
of comparatively reliable social techniques of 
merce Zd military defense, the strategic centcr^of 

once moved from the natural to the economic from. Su^ival de^udi^ 
not so much on the primitive skills of 
wresting sustenance from the wilderness, as on a 

a socially acceptable contribution 10 a mort ennununity 

(tanized community. Dependence of the individual on the community 

of q«iJiza.ion. buf rte 
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in produciive efficiency ot the economy as a whole compensated the 
participantj with a share in the production of others, providing a better 
and more secure way oi life Lhan they could provide for themselves. In 
thedegree chat an individual was thus hound to the interests of his fellow 
men, he was freed from thtalldocn to his immemonal struggle against 
nature for survival. As the scope of his allegiance broadened, from the 
family, to the clan, to the village, city and state, his potential freedom 
was increased. It is this observation, among others, to be sure, that in¬ 
spires so many people at present to strive for the goal of complete global 
coordination. 

Security in the bosom of the community was not the only result of 
increased efficiency dependent upon the growth of specialization and 
oigwization. Those same accomplishments which reduced the fear of 
various natural hazards—frost, drought, pestilence, storm and conse¬ 
quent famine—soon increased material surpluses beyond the provision 
of a mere insurance reserve of food supply, and were dedicated increas¬ 
ingly to the creation of comfort and luxury accoiding to the desires of 
the particular society. It is in this area, in the extra effort expended to 
make the necessities attractive, demonstrative, imposing as well as func¬ 
tional,^ that tiiose cultural attitudes may be read which convey the 
governing ideologies of any society. 

Leadership and the Distributhn of Wealth, A necessary element of co- 
oidination among men is leadership, and society has always accorded to 
Its leaders a greater share in social distribution than is the lot of the 
ordinary producer. Indeed, leadership is of such great imponanre, its 
quality so crucial to the success of social coordination, that a confusion 
tends to arrse as to whether the efficiency and consequent surplus of pro- 
duction {above bare necessities of survival) are due to the social cootciina- 
tion or to the leadership which induces and directs it. Strategic position 
m the s.^ structure has generally enabled Icademhip to decide ibh 
«sue m Its own bvor, and to award itself ever increasing shares of the 
comrauntt/s wealth. An economy may thus arise in which the productive 
population IS kept at or near the subsistence level in a system of serfdom 
orslav^. Despite the political submersion, dm was an economic gain 
at the dawn of history^ floor not a ceUing-^when famine constitly 
threatened other nomadic groups in the surrounding wilderness. The 
value of adherence to such a community at any social level is one of die 
meanings of the ^iptural account of Joseph in Egypt. The imposing 
monumentalny of die tombs and temples of the Nile Valley, a™m- 
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plished despite the availability only of the simplest Eomis of mechanical 
etjuipmentt pTOclajm the complete submiision of the productive popula¬ 
tion to the absolute dominion of a very small group. 

Since it is largely surplus wealth that is dedicated to culiuial produc¬ 
tion, choices deicnninitig the diameter of its forms wiU be made by— 
hence will express—those who control the cxpeiidittire of such funds. 
A litaited amount of wealth and therefore some scope of independent 
cultural expression will fall to intermediate groups, who may emulate 
the taste and expression of the rulers, or possibly form a distinct pt^ 
ular" culture of their own, as in the development of the modem theater 
during the seventeenth century. Even with the most meager resources a 
spirited people will develop some form of folk art. Among the various 
forms of expression created at any one time for different social levels, 
greater or less homogeneity will obtain according to the character oi the 
telations between the groups, and this is the limit to the reality of any 
such thing as an absolute z^itgehL But in respect to monumental art. 
the endowment of considerable wealth is a necessary factor, whether 
from political, economic, religious or other sources, and therefore the 
most substantial cultural expressions will correspond pTedominaiiay to 
the couccros of community Iciidcrs who make the funds available, how 
ever widely and thoroughly they may be accepted by the rest of the popu 
lation. 

The notion of a mysteriously pervasive "spirit of the age, djctaiing 
arbitrary similarities of cultural expression in widely separated areas, 
must be unmasked as nothing more than a quite natural homog^euy of 
style in the art of people living the same kmd of /i/e re^rdlcss of locality. 
At one time theories of style in art gave inordinate importance to the 
place of origin, reflecting the pattern whereby each or previse 

had its own kind of cheese, soup or special shape of bread 1^ Some 
museums still label old masters simply "Dutch School, E^lish ^ooU 
"Italian School," as though there were any such thing. These basely 
implications of geographical disdnedou made similartu^ of ^ 

different areas appear especially mysterious and rewritable when fiist 
noted, thus lending undue weight to the concept of 

Similarities of linear quality in fiftecnth-cenii^style both o 
and Florence, for example, do not indicate a global ferment, radxanoo 
or ciroimambience that may be expected to mflnence expression simi- 
farly^lndia. Melanesia or North America. Those 

both leaders in a related fonn of commercial growth from which their 
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citizens developed parallel views, interests and ways of life, and to this 
extent their cultural expression tended towaid stylistic sinulaiities. 

A conuDon objection to th e pittposaJ diat style is determined by general 
thoughts and practices of a community or any section of it, arises from 
a fallacious interpretation that an artist "expresses himieif." The proc* 
rases of creation are of course subjective in rasence, regardless of any 
degree of conventionality that might be required of the artist from dme 
to time; but even in the most subjective and individtialtsdc periods, the 
artist must function as a member of some social group. From earliest in¬ 
fancy, basic techniques such as walking and talking are acquired by 
sheer mutation. Values, objectives, acceptable procedures are socially 
determined at least in essence. No one can survive as an artist, or at any 
rate genuinely participate in the cultural expression of the age. unless his 
work is successful in winning some response from persons capable of 
rendering adequate economic support. Today there are thousands of 
people in every an who function on a pan-ttme basis and present the 
illusion of economic indcj^dence for their creative effort, but only 
those who outgrow this limited professional application can deeply 
affect the evolution of style. 

In a market economy based on private ownership, costly works of art 
are purchased by wealthy patrons whose "taste" or cultural a t rinidf s 
therefore exercise a decisive mBucnce at least on the more luxurious 
forms of expression in their particular communities. At some stages of 
leadership's development its taste will coincide broadly with other in¬ 
terests in the community. At others, aristocratic forms wili arise that 
vary sharply from popular ideals, like the court painting of the eighteenth 
cen tury in Fiance (Plate 37b). 

The ethnic and technological facton which have been found above 
to influence style toward one or the other of the polar categories, represent 
cultui^ reactions to the struggle of the group with natural environment, 
or of the artist with technical problems of artistic creation. Sodoeconomic 
influences are brought to bear on the development of style in art through 
the struggle of individuals or groups within the community to establish 
more effective social organization or to gain control of its leadership 
Whatever force is involved, therefore, is not directed against the enm- 
mumty as a whole, and basic cultural continuity is maintained, so that 
stylBtic changes present a gradual, evolutionary appearance even in the 
ratablishmentofa new order. 

Changes in control due to force alone are characteristic mainly of very 
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early wages of huttian history. In recent times, the rise of more successful 
methods of production and community otganization has been an im¬ 
portant reason for social reoiganizatioti with its changes in leadership, 
and consequently new channels for distribution of wealth. Change of 
tills kind, involving force only as far as it is used by and against the few 
who feel deprived rather than benefited by the new order, has a much 
more piofound effect on the way of Ufe of the entire population than a 
mere change of personal leadership or dynasty, as when a pretender as¬ 
sassinated the legitimate heir or a palace mayor ousted a weakened im¬ 
perial line. It is generally backed by fervent popular support, and bnn^ 
about a noticeable change in cultural forms to express the ideals and 
enthusiasms inspired by new hopes of improving rhe common lot. 

The Medici established their power in Florence with the aid of one 
of the first organizations of industrial workers, the "Ciompi" of the wool 
caideis’ trade, and their rule for several generations made Florence into 
one of the greatest cities of Europe, The common acuon of the ''em¬ 
battled farmen" in New England opened tlie way for the North Amcn- 
can continent to develop into a great industrial conununity, mstrad of 
remaining an exploited agricultural appendage of British imperia 
omy. Though an element of force was involved in each case, the charige 
in the order of things actually made possible by the promise of a 
better life, which enlisted widespread popular support. The longevity of 
such general enthusiasm for a new order depends on the length of time 
the new leadership continues to identify i^ own power with the growth 
and well-being of the community. Dynastic succession, however, such ^ 
existed previous to the market economy, and which overlapped the early 
stages of the modem era for many centuries, tends to promote a gradual 
sense of distinction between the interests of the commumiy and m 
leaders, the governing and the governed. The elite become mterested 
rather in enjoring the luxuries they can command and in solidifymg their 
power in absolute form. This involves exploitation and repression, and 
places them in a position essentially atitagonistic to those they rule. 

Relation of Style to the Evolution of the Community. A pracii^ ap 
pimeh to the problems of social adjustment, resulting in analyuca 
of cultural expression, will naturally characterize the P^«iu^ of ihose 
wh» ristag .0 P<»-=I. in oni., u> »ork n nm- nnjer 

be ™civn, dovinn* »d fonnnlat.^n™ n.nu„ otprcdnciion 
and conm,l. Almn« and ioganuity are needed » ovensme n^d« 
riinrf by d.e poweo they mu« diiplaee. and » accumulate chatever 
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sort of capiia] investment must be nude. Gradual success, growing wealth 
will engender a certain sclf-reluniCe in the EDembers of a rising social 
movement, a sense of personal adequacy to cope with the problems that 
arise, rather than a feeling of need for despotic power to eliminate them. 
New leaders will idealize order in terms similar to primitive analytical 
thought, for they must function cm the basis of faith in clear, reliable 
and manageable patterns of what is real and to their purpose. Whereas 
the natural cosmos dominated the concern of primitive man, however, 
the culturally significant environment since the beginning of histoty 
has been the current social structure. 

The clarified analytical forms of fifteenth<entury Florentine art, iti 
addition to the technological factors involved, express this practical 
outlook in the rising metehant leaders of the new city-state. Such an 
imemely “becoming" group eventually “becomes." Their superior tech¬ 
niques and abillti^ enrich the community and enlist its lo^ support. 
Complete supremacy achieved, the new leaders need strive simply to 
maintain it. which becomes increasingly easy up to the point of a new 
fundamental c^llenge. A victorious leadership tends toward absolutism 
by apptopriating the wealth of defeated forces, suppre^ing opposition 
and institutionalizing its control of all phases of community life. This 
includes the tendency of the dominant forces, or one dominant force 
within what might have begun as a relatively broad social movement, 
to assume and intensify complete control. It also includes a tendency 
toward increased formulation and conventionality in cultural expres¬ 
sion, encouraged or dictated from above. The Medici first derived power 
from a political machine created to serve the needs of the new com¬ 
mercial interests throughrdatively democratic channels; but they finally 
assumed a hereditary title by force. The change in their attitude toward 
the community is signalized by the constantly increasing emphasis on the 
academic classicism of the Renaissance, which they promoted by sup 
porting scholars, building libraries and collecting antiquities. Such 
esoteric concerns could have no vital meaning for mote than an elite 
few hundred of the thousands who had been proudly dedicated to the 
practical activities that had first made the name of Florence great. 

There is unmUtakable significance in the difference between the sub¬ 
ject of the School ofAthcfu (Plate s6) which Raphael used in the Vatican 
in the sixteenth century, glorifying Aristotle and Plato as representative 
of classical ideology, and that of the Banquet of Anthony and Cteohaira 
(Plate 6) with which Tiepolo decorated the Palazzo I.abia about two 
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^ ■ int,.r The shift to political heroes of antiquity, among whom 
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Dcvclopnieni of aeitfietK effects and novelty in more compleic icnsa* 
liotial Styles by later generations appeals predominanUy to those leading 
members of society wlio can alfotd relatively licKurtoiis surroiindings and 
sufficient leisure in which to develop an understanding of progre^vely 
more involved and esoteric mcxles of expression. The vast productive 
f«pulation finds no expressive fulfillment in compounded subtlety car¬ 
ried to extremes, not only because a style completely concerned with 
sensation is antagonistic to practical expression, which must continue 
to be the popular cultural need, but also because they have neither the 
leisure nor the background of luxurious contact in which to develop 
an understanding of complex and esoteric subtlety. 

Inaccessibility of complex styles to "uncultivated" minds, (unculti¬ 
vated only in an ultimate sense not at all derogatory of their true char¬ 
acter or intellect) becomes a positive value for the ruling group, as an 
appwent indication of their own superiority, a sort of cultural badge of 
justification for "divine right," and a means of overawing the deprived 
productive sections of the population. To this end die more obscure 
^pects cif style are exaggerated, new distortions and tinclaiificaiions 
invent^ (such as extreme proportions, violent perspective, bimrre pat¬ 
terns of light and shade:) and unfamiliar subject matter is used, from the 
increasingly recondite mythology of the late Renaissance to die rtsqu^, 
the TomaDiic and the completely obscure. 

Previous to the riineteendi century the luxurious complexity of the 
baroque and rococo styles at the French court (Plate 37b) had been suffi¬ 
cient to irapre^ the rivaling nobility or les bourgeois/' but 

toercafter, bombastic assertions of power were no longer taken seriously 
y e rising entrepreneurs. The broad advances in economic and cul- 
tural dcnuxzracy during the nineteentli and twentieth centuries have 
^llenged any self^lesignated elite much more sharply than has ever 
been done before, and have engendered in the scnalled "connoisseur" 
a rapncious delict in resorting ui cultural blind alJep, sleight-of-hand 
and critical double talk to confuse the sincere interest of the much 
kiger public, whose practical burden in an economy of plenty no 
onger comp cLe y precludes inloroied cultural interests. In this dtua- 
on* sensationa^lism no longer meaiis simply attention to suniniiiTy 
aestheuc aspect or intensifications of reality, but nuher a posidve re- 
jecuon of realty m favor of various exploitations of sensation itself 
(prev lously referred to as ‘■posdlliisionistk sensationalism," p. 37). 
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With all obicctivc reference eliminated or so dee ply submerged as to 

EEi=3r55B^S 

tradiiion in France America produced a strong. 

During the ,he plastic arts, exemplified by the 

independent ^ who spanned the Revolu- 

work of asa) and Mount early in the nineteenth 

tionary p^od. end, and there was considemble 

century. Hom^ and Ea _ Constant cotnpedtion to this 

vitality in landscape 8^ expression came from fashionable at- 

development oE a genum ascendancy in the 

tempts to emulate Europea ■ ^,1 j^ a. McN. 

‘'Hegira" of the ^ ^ ^idon of commanding impor- 

WhistlCT {Plate S5b) s^as _ . ^ plastic ana vfas virtually 

umce. American cultural ^XiaWarlL 

submerged by this in^e sensational attitudes 

Thus It appears that . {„ die development of Euro^ 

seemed to have a ^presented are no longer as distinct as they 

pean culture, the be supported simultane- 

once were. Cultural mtetes different social roles, like the con- 

ously according to theuc^ _ ^ flourished from the late 

current aiisiocratic and competing pioneer and "nabob" im 

Gothic period in Europe, and the competmg p 
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terests in America. There was a practical quality about one extreraej 
an artiliciaUty about the other, that may well be said to express in 
modem society the simultaneous roles of "producer” and "consumer/* 
which will be discussed at greater length after considerations of certain 
complications of the evolutionary pattern that are involved. 


4 

Complications 
of tlie Evolutionary Process 


...... V ™ mw OP C0.T^ H«™.v 

the stvle o£ a work of art, the character of its fortns, ^ 

the style ot a patiom live. In broadest out- 

condiuon, under ^po«B uud inrolUgaire 

Unr.u»r.ciye,olv«^masBgem ^ „f i„,u„tive 

achieve new succesel, to one in . ^ ^ nonchalance, 

founders rel.« in an ^'^Menlified wilh similar 

Mf^dvroTc^U™ »d control, humanism ^d mysd^. social 
o^eomdon and individualism, and -i' 

pole lo another is not autotMtie 
nor uni^. nor does each "ccle" ^ 

and a relation to specific historical Eattens is «“■ 

metric" applied co Creelt relief scoipcuie means no reference to deep 
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spAce whatsoever, compJete preservation of the surface to which it is 
applied* In painting or pictorial relief of the fifteenth century, however, 
it oieam construction of deep space, but always with regard for the 
plane, and some degree of spatial illusionism characterizes styles of 
both categories from this point on. Space in a painting by the Flemish 
painter Breughel (Plate 5b) is far more reccssfotiaJ than in a painting 
by Leonardo da Vinci (Plate 5a), who occupies a comparable stage in 
the development of Italian art, but Leonardo’s chiaroscuro is consider¬ 
ably more optic than the almost unshaded figures of the Flemish master. 
Yet for all the recessional quality of Breughel's paintings, his compo¬ 
sitions are firmly closed, and certainly later styles of art produce space 
that is more recessional than that of Breughel in character if not in dis¬ 
tance covered, and description of form that is far more optic than 
Leonardo's, ^ 


The polar categories should not he considered in any sense as classi¬ 
fications for works of art or even for complete styles. They ait rather 
a pattern of observation for analyzing style, as temperature, humidity, 
air pressure and wind velocity are observations for analyzing weather 
and climate. In these terms hot or cold weather, wet or dry, calm or 
Win may be described with objective scientific accuracy for coitipari- 
son of one season with another, one area with another, and so on. 

nfottunately the polar categories have no simple index of quantity 
that^ be stat^ in numerical degrees, pounds per square inch or miles 
per hour. Cntical judgments must be made subjectively by personal 
agents whose preparation and impartiality can only be relatively per- 
fert, and thetr conclusions should be subject to constant review by any¬ 
one who seeks to interpret expression in the arts forhimself. 

Although It is true that all of the characteristics of each of the polar 
categoncs tend to appear in mutually exclusive associaUon, because any 
given soci«y seems to be motivated predominanily by one attitude or 
another, there are specific siiuaUons in which this is not quite true Not 
only arec^ges of style accomplished in a gradual evolution resulting 
m mie^edia^ smges of complex character, but also cultural moiiva 
rions of given society tend f become increasingly complex as the 
histoncal continuity of its tradition lengthens. Except for the black page 
of Euroi^s early colonial expansion, no cataclysmic submergenceTS 
quite cut off culture since the beginning of recorded history, as 
^e or drou^t must have taken whole tribal societies repeatediy in 
the earher, prehistoric times, or as human violence frequently destroyed 
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an entire culture with its social organization in the grrat 
led to the first ntajor coordination oE peoples. P’^ h^imI 

culture was wiped out by the invading Dorians, although 
some elententsfbut tlie lesulting Greek expression hw remained a con¬ 
stant example ever since. nF 

Because of such cultural comminglings, and otlier co p . 
inBumct in rhe aiK. no Myk can simply be 

«aLc bcwccn d.e .wo pota. A gn.ph in wb.d. ord.nalc 

might indicate the dnal moti vanoo of a given style .» 

facLn. on one. and tmcioeconontic or evolnnonaty poatnon on ^ otto 

wonid be better; but the ob.eiva.ton that ntfloencea cany ov^ ftotn^ 

•■cycle" to another, narrowing the gap. would r^une a 

siLl gmph. tending to eomplicam dw expUnanon PO^t 

of »ervir.bility. Some valne might be found m a c™.-I ^ph. ^^*e 

complete opposition of the basic caiegones represented by op^site 

The cSle a. dte ioweu ievel. a.^ Ute 

aascmdins spiral rcpresentiiif their lendenq^ to raw c ^ ^ ^ oDnosites 

time. Thl would corrmpond .0 the eventna “■"'’■f 

sert'ation alone ate saldcient, o . ^ j j 

based on an adequate balance of induction an e ^ however it 

until careM “'■f;„^=;:f„';^“;::"„^,tic ntnad^n. ir. which 
must suffice simply to observe cen 

,p,lMe *X'Sy 3 the evolutionary pt«ew. namely: 

” nd partah^g ““33“ a2 SXln' 

:i"^r.3i3rn o, a^™ 

odten, ate {j) pmvincialbnt. and (4) edememn, and dte puT»te 
the present section is to consider all four m turn. 

■n.ANsmoN.t or ci.owth; -ritr golden ace 

The enveloping serial ell:^:33 

«3‘l3 o3 d^;!*. ma, be said to he recessional b, compmiaon 
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with space in earlier fifteenth-century compositions where the principal 
figure are placed strictly at the picture plane as though posed at the 
footlights before a painted theatrical backdrop of the landscape. Never- 
thele» Raphael's space is obviously constructed of planes patallel to 
the picture plane, and U consequently planimetric by comparison with 
the s^le Df Tintoretto (Plate tab). It might be sard that Raphael's com¬ 
position is planimeLric in spatial structure and recessional in the disrri- 
biidon of figures. This quality of seeming to combine opposite polar 
characteristics results quite naturally from the fact that evolution be¬ 
tween the poles is a gradient, nota jump. 

Works of this sort coincide with a relatively distinct period in the 
evolution of a culture, often referred to as a "Golden Age," like the 
Peririean age of Greece, or the Italian high Renaissance, the particular 
quality of which they dearly express. In view of the fact that the styles of 
such periods represent an evolutionary midpoint at which some contact 
^th both poles is felt, they miglii be called "tmmitions of growth." 
^esestyles do not come abou t. however, as a mere evolutionary accident, 
but express a definite stage in socioeronomic evolution, rcHccdng a pre¬ 
cise personality which etneiges in these times. 

Before the period of modern finance, huge fortunes could not be 
amassed m a single generation. A series of two. three or perhaps more 
^eranons of creative, practical persons was required to derelop power 
to a point where security, luxury and leisure would induce a completely 
«naoonal culture. Individuals whose role is the development of in- 
hotted power are rearod against a background of increasing comfort, 
luxury and sop^t,cation. As patrons of art, such people would have a 
quite devdoped undentanding of the nature of cultural expression, 
ta^c reding established fornuiiadons in art. some feeling for luxury 
and s^ial refinement, combmed with an essentially analytical attitude 

rc^d~j" - 

atlhirh^rtr" example. The Florentine court 

at which Lor^o the Magnificent (1449-149^) was raised, had already 

achieved considerable elegance and intellectual brilliance in the reiim 

It' ?r I Hcompanio^ 
ship of the leading artists, poets and philosophers of his day. These were 

no ^cop^ts at the feet of power, but genuine pioneering talents, 

assiduously drawn into the aristocratic circle for their imelligLce and 
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ability! without consideration of birtli or courtliness, generally so much 
more important in later stages. The Medici are said, for example, to 
have constructed the monastery of St, Mark s fO'r the pominican group 
at Fiesolc. of which Fra ,\ngclico was a member, within the city hmits 
in order to make him a Florcniine, 

Lorenzo himself wrote such excellent verse in the popular Italian 
tongue (anti tn Latin too, which he gave up as an obstacle to local cub 
tural progress) that he is credited with being a potent force in saving its 
artistic future from submergence in the flood of academic literature m 
Creek and Latin that was being translated and composed by memtors 
of his own court. But his political life was far from a smeciire. As a 
youth he faced death at the hands of the Pazzi conspiiaiois, who killfxl 
Ills brother in an attack on the pair during High Mass. Fighting 
off, he escaped and proceeded ruthlessly to stamp out the entire cateL 
He intrigued endlessly^ managed to alter the republican system of Flor¬ 
ence to ensure liis own political power, furthered the commercial for- 
tunes of FloreQce and ml cd as a personal dictatoi'. 

Loremo-t sem Ciovaimi (l 475 -t 5 i">) as Pope Leo X. thoagh poWCT 
to him more easily, had an acuve ami compIeK career htghhghted 
by the siniggle against the heresies oE Martin Lnlher, campaigtis a^« 
Selim 1 in the Letnnt. maintenance oE wide papal conqtiesB m llMy, 

andconuoloEEoieignnulitaryandpoliticai influence wt^in [us domains. 

At the same time he was a patron oE learoing and n^e Rome the crater 
of European cuUtiie. It is not surprising tliat Raphael (1483-1520) wm 
among iTanists whom he patltmited, and Hut the greatest ait rf al 
time L, he found in sudl periods where Hie sttengd. oi anal,nwa 
fom. and itractuie is graced and raUvened with mopirat sensational 

Miratlangelo (PUte .4a) and Titian (Plate . 4 ). Eonger-livnJ 
poraries of Raphael, with him and a host of com ^lent lesser 6gur , ga 
the plastic arts in sixteenth-century Italy a Golden Age o magn ^e ^ 
proportions. In MicheLmgelo's painting and sculpture, as wel as 
Lme of his architectural deigns, nearly all the chnmctensucs of the suc¬ 
ceeding Baroque are present, yet in contrast with any ser'eiueenth<enturT 
work they Ze a distinct clarity and tactile force no longer present m 
the later Jtylc. Such amalgamation of analy^l and 

dicates an important possibility of guiding human culture, discussed later 
in Illation to the expression of producer and consumer. 
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TRANSITIONS OF CHANGE! RECOMMEKCZWENT 

Combinations of seemingly contradictory stylistic chameteristics arc 
to be found also in periods when a new section of society is rising to 
power within a developed culture. This type of combination represents 
the persistence of old forms in a period when a new power is "lecom- 
mencing" the cultural "cycle." Usage, familiarity or "taste" account for 
the continuation of these otherwise extraneous elements. Despite the 
fact that they do not convey the necessary practicality of the new leaders, 
the traditional aspects may legitimately express their admiration for a 
spiritual culture symbolizing to them the coveted wealth and social 
power. Success soon licjuidates this early reverence, however, and the 
extraneous survivals disappear. 

£ven the most cataclysmic of political events rarely if ever fully de* 
stroys established cultural forms. In the case of a developed community 
attending its povrer over weaker neighbors, the culture of the conc|uer* 
ing group would obviously be superimposed on, if not substituted for, 
any indigenous development of whatever stage. An energetic community 
might be moved, on the other hand, by an inferior standard of living 
to improve its lot through the conquest of a more developed, wealthier 
and perhaps decadent neighbor. Should it succeed, the superior aesthetic 
forms and objects, as well as the means of producing them, w'ould con¬ 
stitute an important phase of the spoils of victory. In either event, the 
submerged culture almost invariably affects the succeeding forms in a 
degree inversely proportionate to the relative stage of development the 
conqu ering group has attained. 

Greek sculpture by the boatload accompanied governors and generals 
home to Rome, and many of the craftsmen in Rome were Greek slaves or 
fr^dmen. Egyptian culture survived many conquests by barbarian 
neighlx>ts. The Minoam, Mycenaeam and Etruscans, although they tvere 
wiped out by their relatively barbarian conquerors, probably because of 
the violence of their resistance, nevertheless left substantial traces among 
the forms of the succeeding Greek and Roman cultures. Classical art 
and thought exerted an extremely important influence on subsequent 
societies, surviving the impact of eastern nomadic tribes, and reappearing 
in countless forms, especially after the bf iddle Ages, 

Since the beginning of recorded history, the productive organization 
and personnel of a given community have constituted an asset which 
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political overlordi with any judgment have been anxious to maintain. 
Thus the contituiiiy of craftsmanship and other basic productive ac¬ 
tivities has remained virtually unbroken through seething changes of 
ideology and control in the Western world for about three thousand yeans. 
To a remarkable degree, the great battles of history were compaiahvely 
small and highly localized affairs, of considerable strategic importance but 
doing a minimum of violence to the social fabric as a whole, and wan at 
one time were suspended seasonally for attention to a^ultuial produc¬ 
tion The rise of the market economy in Europe facilitated changes of 
power by constantly increasing fluidity of material assets and the cre^t 
structure. Even political conquest came to be based largely on consolida¬ 
tions of commercial control, to which any violence in the semire o t e 
reins of govemmoni only secondatyv 

Despite occasional periods of iconoclasm. the evolnuonary type of 
change since the rise of the market has tended to preserve the cultural 
forms and products of the past, and they have remamed to a peat extent 
accessible to succeeding generations. Thus a period representing a tiansi- 
lion from one style to another, which might be referred to as a tr^si- 
tion of change," is characterized by some oddly assorted quahaes which 
apparently contradict the bask applicability of either stylistic category. 
Atiuch times, isolated sensational characteristics api^r m an othemise 
generally analytical style, for the reason that the declimne culture wiU of 

begin, agiin Wlh analyucl practice, and cultural exptenion. 

PouBin (Plate aja), (or eiraniple, raprerant, the beg.on.ng of aj^ 
atyteic cycle expreBlng a raajor «dal adjuaunent ra Pt^ce “ 
nation emerged thcie in the Kventeenth century, and hu compMltlOT 
are seen tn be quite dherete and pbmim^: but he i, terrainly ta les 
linear, inore optic for his tonal dCOTtplion o arm, «pecia y 

«upepainting,U.anauy0fteenU.«ntut7Flo^tme. Hogarth u a 

aniyS Penality, speculating abstractly about ^ 

beauty aud^yring uscial umralit, in toptcal eomposiunu, and^ 
(Plara ayh). Stylistically bis sroAs are l^«>ae ^ytical. “ “ 
quality of hU puBcerlum-like eorapostuons. danhraunu 
multirfe emphasis on many diherent charactera. Yet m enntrast ui* 
must Ualian Renaissance painting ha aeatmcnl of form and matenal, 

“ TbttSnai peHods. bod. nansitiom of change as weU . 

Lions of growihp demonstrate again that a gi^en wor o y 
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to be assigned exctusiveljr to one category or the other. It is lather to be 
described in terms of the individual polar characteristics that appear in 
it, which are at these points most likely to be somew'hat qualihed by or 
associated with some of their categorical opposites. 'Fhe combinations 
seem to be most hanuonious tn a Golden Age, more contradictory anH 
confused in a new social order, hut in either case there b a valid cor¬ 
respondence with the expressive functions of the particular style. 

PROVINCIALISM 


Provincial art often presents a situation similar to transitions of change, 
in that an essentially analytical attitude is supeiiniposed upon an ad¬ 
mired or inherit^ model that is sensational in style. This is due to the 
attempt of untrained and imperfeedy trained artists to reconstruct the 
ralture of a leading metropolitan center in a less developed or completely 
fronUer situation. Inking the highly evolved skids of semational vir¬ 
tuosity (for the best-trained craftsmen survive adequately and remain 
in the more comfortable and important parent center), and with insuffi- 
cieot opportunity to develop an understanding of the type of form they 
are tridng to ^te. provincial artists and craftsmen are forced to proceed 
tentatively, with detailed application not conduci ve to sensational fluenqf 
of style M m the case of archaic artists struggling with expressive ideals 
beyond their immediate technological grasp, they must figure out their 
procedures from step to step. Thus personal and environmental limita- 
uons, bringing out the artist's praaical ingenuity, force them to adopt 
an analytical procedure; but instead of applying it directly to the objec- 
live world, which would involve no contradiction, they try thus to re- 

CTcate an inherited sensational style no longer pertinent to the surround- 
mg:modeoELfe. 


The culture of a colonizing homeland is characteristically that of a 
reauvey ciroipla stage, because colonies result Erom the economic 
advantage of projecting surplus wealth or managerial resources into un¬ 
developed regions. Provincial setUeis, however, invxilved in the tre¬ 
mendously pracucal task of establishing production and tvinning sub¬ 
sistence from the wilderness, must adopt a resourcefully analytical 
^proa^ m their daily Hves almost as in a completely new society. 
The^difFerence lies tn Ae fact that they will remember and also import 
clothing, furniture and other goods, including some works of an, ^r- 
nesponding mstyle to the sensational suge of the homeland culture. Thus 
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ihe Rttisti are bced with models in a sensationally complEt style beyond 
their professional skill, and foreign, if not to their conscious ideals, at 
least to the subconscious tutelage of the life around them. 

Craftsmen who bring with them training in techniques of the parent 
culture do not encounter conditions conducive to their complete reali¬ 
zation. There is no time for the more delicate rehnemems and complex 
structures, certain materials and tools arc not available, trained assi«- 
ance cannot be had. But also the sense of values is profoundly changed, 
for the pioneer must be a practical person. Only in ceoteR of vice-regal 
contact can there be any purpose tn seeking to distinguish oneself by 
means of artificialities imitated from metropolitan or homeland man¬ 
ners and dress. The interdependence of men in a new contact with nature 
creates either a special huntanism of the frontier or an antisocial feeling 
of isolation and outlawry, neiUierof which has any interest In elaborately 

formalized social intercourse, 

ContracUctions betrveen the necessarily analytical approach and the 
merely reminiscent sensational model tend to produce that spotty, d^. 
wooden appearance that commonly identifies provincial work (Plate a8). 
Parenthetically it might be added that a very similar contradiction in 
aims and appeamnee arises in the work of naive, "modem primniyc 
anisu or "Sunday painteis" (Plate agb). In terms of the polar cate^ncs, 
the Characteristics of these styles include: (i) A crispness of detail due to 
analytical clarification of forms obviously intended m the parent style 
to convey optic fusion, Uke sharp, metlianical highlights on clothuig, 
or overprecise repetition of illusionistk couvenUons for represen ting 
foliage, (b) Clarification and equal emphasis of parts despite the use of 
compositional devices characteristic of scnsaUonal fusion and cent^ty. 
such as a pyramidal arrangement of figures that are too mdependendy 
developed to fuse stniciurally for the intended effect. (3) Depth tn compo¬ 
sition (either of a painting, a pit^re of carved decoration, or an architw- 
tural facade) wiU be reduced to an analytical insistence on plane; as for 
example, a graceful contrappoHo may be flattened imo a grotesquely 
sharp reversal of direction from one section of the body to another, 
salient pilasters of a recessional facade in the Baroque manner are re¬ 
duced to mere lin«; or a figure made small to suggest distance, pops up 
to the picture plane (for the sharpness of its drawing) like an image paste 
on a plate-glass vrindow. , - , * 

E«n in th. work of John Singlrloo Coplqr. pc«.bly colonial Amen. 

ca’s finest painter, some o£ these qualities appear. In 3±5 portrait o 
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Caplij Family (Pkte *8b) it can be seen without any disparagement 
of the forceful realization of the forms presented, that their analytical, 
tacdie reality is contradicted somewhat by the attempt at optic tonality. 
This contributes also to the spatial contradiction between the intended 
recession and the planimetric contact of ail the forms with the picture 
plane. Thus the bead of the artist seems to be suspended uncomfortably 
in mid-air over that of his stepfather, and there can be no nearer volume 
of space for the little girl in the center despite the fact that she overlaps 
the adjacent figures. The glimpse of landscape also puslics forward, more 
like a painted backdrop than a genuine depth. 

In the work of many of the less accomplished or less Ualned colonial 
anists, as well as in that of the later "primitives" like Henri Rousseau 
to.ag ), 3ind many lesser figures here and abroad, the underlying 
amlyucal qualities achieve a self-justifying harmony totally independent 
of any stylistic model. This appears striUngly for example in the more 
naive portraits of American colonial "limners” and otliers of the early 
nineteen^ century, which often achieve great tactile force, pleasing 
rhythm of composition and analytical detail, as well as a rich and graceful 
now of uninterrupted outline (Plate s8a). Typical stylistic irrelevancies 
are ^ oddly unrealized conventionaliratioti of highlights cspctiaUy on 

clothing, and occasional failures of perspective. 

If a complete ^onomic development occun in the colony, making it 
independent of the mother country, an independent cultural expression 
arises m due course. Faesolium and Lutetia were provincial seals of the 
Roman Empire, but as they subsequently grew into the capitals of Tui- 
any and France, they created leading expressions of European culture. 

, . ng of American art is not possible without reference to 

this pnnaple. Independent qualities of American culture are obscured, 
per^ps b^ui^ of the rapidity with which political and economic indc- 

Hemisphere, by the fact tliat highly 
skilled nauve artists and craftsmen continue to he dependent on an urn 
qu^tionably higher degree of sophistication found in European models, 

pei3isUng dynamic character of the 
serial order m Aramca, and the practical inBuence still felt from recent 
piOD«nng experience, limit the value of sophistication in cultural ex¬ 
pression for the American public. 

To be sure there is a small circle whose cultural background is virtually 
^ nsat anac. as there has always been in America since the days of 
vice-regal governors and royal charters, as well as a considerable fringe 
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who feel impelled to emulate their tastes and manners as a means of 
demonstrating their admiration for the mighty. This iincresi has ad¬ 
mirably sutceeded in supporting refinements of the highest order m 
American life, at least one important opera company, several mteina- 
tionally noted symphony orchestras and fine museuins, some genuuie 
Aaiite couture, as well as cmjfne and bel seruizio in the leading hotels 
and rcstauranu of an excellence such that no European of whatever 
station need look forward to an American sojourn as the type of orfeal 
he would have anticipated one or two hundred years ago. Such ac¬ 
complishment is hatdly the result of independent cvoluUon, but rather 
of assiduous imitation, which U a legitimate short cut m the minor arts 
and "creature comforts,** where craftsmanship alone and not exprcaion 
is involved. Unfortunately there are areas, especially among the plasuc 
arts, where independent expre.ssion of important cultural attitudes is 
hindered by this peculiar type of nabobism that persists despite the inter¬ 
national economic and political powerof the United States. 

The unique experience of the people on the North Mexican con¬ 
tinent in caUing a comfortable existence out of a wddem^. m mi¬ 
grating the broadest fbmis of political democracy and the largest free 
trade area that have existed in the mtxlem world, and m givmg a clear 
track to the development of mass industry, has created a philosophy 
pcr^mal interests, ways of doing business and of pttmg along w,^ 
people, that are clearly distinct in sum from those of any other ^ 

^ce. Perhaps it is too soon to look for a complete expression of 
independencrin monumental art. Considerable ^ “ 

American painting of the nineteenth century {P ate 25a)^ /-l i^v'ill 
be seen whether the submergence of interest m artiste like 
son Peale. George Caleb Bingham. W. S. Mount and the better Uown 
figures of Eakins and Homer, and the rupmre of „ 

represents, is a temporary eddy; and if not, what it augurs for the future 

of the plastic arts in America. 

eclecticism 

Much h« hecn vritteu » arsue d.c virtuB of un, ” 

another in the plastic am during the past f™ 

the Pou-ssinistes vei^us the Rub<^nistes m o thmn^ont 

Raphael reism the adherenls of Micbelangelo mure or less 
Europe, and the "batUe of the styles" when the vtnues uf the Guthm 
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were ad^'anced agiiiiist those of the classic in England, have produced 
much «>und and fury, signifying niatnly a profound confusion regaid- 
ing the role of art in human society. The very impulse to cast cukutal 
expression in a form imitated from a distant land or age seems to con- 
tmdict the pnnciples of a profound expressive relation between art and 
life. However, there have been times, for reasons similar to those that 
cause stylistic confusion in a provincial situation, when artists have been 
Intruded by dierr patrons to abandon comempomry practice and model 
their produenon on that of some other society. The original revival of 
classical form m the Italian Renaissance had ample justification, as a 
citation of ancient and revered authority for it, humanistic r«-oU against 
wciesiastiral obscuranusm. but it set a precedent that has been followed 
m other arcuinstances to much les.s fitting purpose, and has resulted in 
various cultural confusions. It is all very well to wave with friendly en¬ 
thusiasm the flag of an allied nation, but there must be profound reasons 
for a complete shift of allegiance away from one's native land. 

To be sure, tradition is a legitimate and necessary base for any advance¬ 
ment of the am, which must in some degree refer to ail previous and 
contemporary formulations svith which it is in contact. Only Iry tradition 
may c^ture avoid constant return to primitive inadenuaci«; only by 

Tr experience can art achlev^the tremendoni 

^ of formal and expressive complexity found in the mnst admired 
sryi«. Eclectic .m.tation weakens the expressive validity of a style chiefly 
when contact with the antecedent model is insufficiently intimate, men 

frirTnd^ h“ archaeological counter¬ 

feit and when the choice is motivated by pretentious superficial whims 

rather than appropnate plastic impulses, eclecticism has a false and con 

my medieval™’, 

ajtectation. Bom of morbid love of admiration.*' 

In terms of the poJar categories. eclectid«n « one of those forces 
^^h may poNluce an otherw^ise unaccountable combination of con¬ 
tradictor qualities of form, or a failure of the form to correspond to iu 
appropnate expressive lole. However, whereas provinciali^ ^-hich 
causes a similart^nfusion. invariably resulu from injection of extraneous 
sensational qualuics into a properly analytical style, eclecticism fre¬ 
quently brings about the opposite. Academic reference, during the last 
centu^ or two to models from classical antiquity has been a grL »urce 
of stylistic confusion. Attempting to use canonical formulaSms of the 
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classic type, and apparently favoring tactile form, the official style of the 
ficolc dcs Beaux Arts in France, for example, has appeared to employ 
an analytical approach throughout a period in which sensational ex¬ 
pression seemed to be more pertinent in view of various other social 
factors, as well as by the obvious vitality and critical success of a sensa- 
sational trend in art from Delacroix (Plate 38b) to the present. The Pre- 
Raphadite Brotherhood in England (Plate sga) and similar movemOTts 
elsewhere, despite strenuous efforts to achieve the honest lack of sophisti¬ 
cation that to them svas expressed by the linear style of Italian ^uallTO- 
cenlo art, show in their paintings obvious delicacies of illumination and 
surface quality, fusion of form and composition, and spatial unity clearly 
indicating their nineteenth-century origiii. An which involt'cs such con- 
tiadictions between spirit and style, hosvever, is rarely marked by obvious 
disharmony such as appears in provincial art, but rather fay the utmost 
virtuosity as in the paintings of Bougucreau, or for tliat matter most of 
the forgotten work exhibited in the salons of Europe throughout the 
nineteenth century. 

Superficial eclecticism arises in larige prt from a prevalent concept 
that culture and art serve as a mask for the practical actualities of life. 
Impressed by the glitter of court functions, many merchants and crafts¬ 
men of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries accepted the arislo- 
ctatic estimate of their own manners and expression as uncouth, and 
strove as they economically powerful and culturally self^on- 

scious to imitate the presumably superior artificiality of their defeated 
rivals. It became their ambition as soon as possible to cultivate art and 
manners as a soperficial gloss or shell intended to obscure the inferior 
and unsatisfactory aspects of their way of life, like a row of bushes to 
screen an unpleasant view, or that patriotism which is so often cited as 
"the last refuge of a scoundrel 

Unfortunately the consequence of this early bourgeois identification of 
art iviih artificiality and aristocracy, was that when successful practical 
personalities in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries felt no further awe 
of inherited social status and achieved the complete cultural self-respect 
rightfully due their personal accomplishments, they could see no further 
use for art! Conditioned to r^rd art as a pretenuous asscr^n. ^cy 
could not see how it could be used to assert the positive, genuuic ues 
in their lives. This is the basis for much perfectly sound "Philistinism" 
that has been so bitterly assailed during the past century or so, especially 
by artists. 
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Almost completely submet^ed is faith in the beauty of directly ex¬ 
pressing a life which w conducted in as fitting and noble a manner as hu¬ 
man bcinp individually and together can achieve. This is the true and 
indispensable function for an in a healthy society. To be sure, "expres¬ 
sion not mean mere depiction of life exactly as it happens to be 
It IS Jegiumate to diven attention away from incompleteness and failure 
touiard aims and successes. Such glorification of life is a prideful and 
p^mve course, socially useful for accomplishing realistic ideals mther 
than a ne^tive and cringing emulation of the ways of the mighty. 

. comidcrablc variety of social maladjustments still suppon eclectic 

™ expTO'on „ . maxk di Ml <hai m>r he d»nn«l tomplctc. 

p' "" “ A PCKly-wde cultun: ™ii, 

people oE immature iwponsibUity. wlio can enjoy eBottlees leisure, Iree- 

nuSvdr r'^'^ I™”'! ” pretension, also Ere- 

'I '“‘•"’'■ip “■ 

trenched beytmd M limit, o£ m soeial urefnlness, or actively pretkioiy 
and antiwal, like the personal elegance noioriously al&cted hr 
S’"®*""’ !“'>“■ »>«l rollection, oE old 

tcad™^ d ' "i°l>ber barons" oE the late nineteenth century. 

, 7 f^d L B^limtion. a dignified wa, oE taking a stand against 
sm and for evetyUnng noble reidtout commMng the maLgement S the 

regime to any too precise or practical program. ® 

inl^tLnarfl'”"'-'*'' * irfgnsive tumonflage 

act^Xtnr^TT' iirncMingly destructive chi- 

di.l™ forimof conlempoiary economic and social competition. In 

mco femaS'^ '^'t Pt^nal con- 

^cts for matmal advantage involves comfant resort to dissembUnir and 

no more memion 

ox po Jtical enthusiasms outside the most intimace circles of his 

Ct^ain forms of sentimental personal expression, like ostetitatiouslv 
fondling a baby or patroniring an economic inferiora enable a person 

"assume appropriate virtues at 
^.■■. Eclecttctsm hket^ , , towarSWW"^ 

Of a bank nrot^r rlf ^ columns 

!,v k ^ o t"" s«>l‘diry and all-embracing power for 

whui the Roman Empire i, admired; or in a government buMng. tt 
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democTHtic social dedication of the citizenry of ancient Greece* Soaring 
Gotiue vaidts and spires proclaim the piety presumed to have inspired a 
medieval community's devotion to the kingdom of heaven* and the 6ne 
row of French chateaux in replica diat once lined New \orks Fifth 
Avenue asserted groundless pretensions to ancient and noble lineage 
by great commercial fortunes. 

Still another factor in modem life favoring such artificial forms of 
cultural expression as eclecticism^ is the ease with which poiver may 
change hands without general disturbance of society or damage to tlie 
productive organism. Great wealth is sometimes acquired so rapidly that 
there tsno time for anew millionaire or group (railToadp bankingp butter 
and eggt oil) of millionaires to develop a new expression particularly 
appropriate to their own conditions. Little enough time to find out what 
an and culture are all about. Better call in an interior decorator and a 
social secretary. 

Preciosity and virtuosity become the marks of such a culture. Xltc 
most subtle and sensuous o£ abstract forms and lush materials {or in an 
earlier day, the most highly skilled imitation of fas^onably admired 
antecedents) are applied by tlie sophisticated professional practitioner 
to die environment of the new arriv^ "in the money, who boast (or try 
to forget) dieir early days as a poddler, dishwasheTi truck driverT boot¬ 
legger or just a growing boy "back on the farm." To be sure, it is not long 
before some of these late^iome patrons of de^ce* or at least their 
waives and children* master die glib sopliistication thus provided* and 
even achieve genuine distriminadon or "laste^^; the vanity of others 
will be titillated by the ingenuity, strangen^ and costly appearance of 
a fashionable setting, while still others will conform but Inwardly prefer 
their old, ovcrsiuffed upholstery or "mission oak" furniture with topical 
prints on the wall. In any case, there is little or no deep emodonal ex¬ 
pression represented by the owner s response to the intrinsic quality of 
the forms in an arbitrarily fabricated stylishness^ 

Academically, eclecticism presents certain obirious possibilities for 
enrichment or reorientation of expression by rereaiing the wealth of 
previous invention as a challenge, like a pacer in a distance race, n 
the recent past, however, it has served mainly to ag^^te a deep-seated 
confusion regarding the function of art, by providing, as it were, a 
strangely assorted platter of hors d'oeuvres for people who would much 
prefer a large hambuigcr. Museums present fine works bom all ages and 
lands, some more spectacular, others less, in styles expressing the gamut 
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of hunian attitudes. Hovfevcr, the vhIuc of such z perspective is lost 
instead of choosing firom among the variety something to EoIIoiv because 
it applies to their ovm way of lifcp the public lose themselves in gaping 
and bewildered wonderment* white their professional mentors devote 
themselves to useless polemics about w^hich good is better, or prot^t the 
impossibility of guiding anyone into tbc mystery they so ecstatically 
chemh. In ohscining the spiritual nourishment and social hygiene of a 
cultural expression genuinely related to die positive aspects of any given 
society, edecticbm has most seriously eroded the foundations of latter- 
day cultural expression in the plastic am. 

^TYUSTIC FROBI-EMS JN THE tJ5E OF TRADITJON 

Fora variety of reasons it ts impossible to think of the polar categories 
as exclusive classihcatioQs of works or periods of art, or to see their 
evolutionary relation and the appearance of a cyclical repetition as a 
simple mechanical spin round and round the same old paih^ and all 
past suggestions of automatic cliaraccer in the evolutionary tendencies of 
cultural development should be eliminatecL Repetitions of the tactile to 
optic or classic to baroque sequence occur simply because certain con¬ 
ditions tend to grow naturally and therefore repeatedly out of others in 
the human process of building a community. The basic pattern shows 
clearly only in those periods of history when motivations are least com¬ 
plex, or over a span broad enough to submerge incidental deviationsK 

In latter-day culture the continuity seems less smooth than in the 
developtoent of Greek art or the Italian Renaiiaauce. Partlculax stylistic 
manifestations of certain periods in the history of art nray seem to upset 
the basic pattern oI growth from analysis to sensation, or tlie relation of 
these polar attitudes to early and late stages, to producer or consumer iii' 
terestsj but in each case there are special circumstances dearly motivating 
the divergence, to be discovered by sufficient examination and thoughL 
An ati^pt has been made here only to generalize about conditions 
governing various types of evolutionary transition from one polar cate¬ 
gory to another, as well as in provinciaJ situations and in periods when 
cdectic imitation seems to belie the expressive role of ait. 

Further study of the far from simple motivation of varinus phases of 
Neodassicism is a broad field; and much might be worked out regarding 
the troe ^tal meaning of six teen th<entury Italian Mannerism as an 
eddy m the brisk current from the high Renaissance to the Baroque. 
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A careful evaluation is yet to be made of the levolutiona^ protestatioM 
that have accompanied the appearance o! certain phases o e 
century trend lOAvard abstraction, as well as the apparen y an 
qualities oE Sine and plane in these othersvbe highly aesthetici7^d, ab¬ 
stract and nonobjective styles. ^ 

A certain obvious continuity in cultnial development, mdicated by 
die basic evoludonary pattern of the polar categories may gjve to the 
history of art the semblance of a stream nsing in the hills and Rowing ^ 
the sZ, but it must not be thought that it falls on y of its own weig^ 
simply according to an invariable gravitation^ pull, for 
of Jl rivers would be the same. The amrse of the 
eniirelv bv the terrain, which for the stream of art would be the sha^ 
of human society. The waters must conform to ihe 
them, and move slowly or precipitonsly as the channel **^*^-^® “ 
entire stream could be congealed and lifted 

text as a nicture can be removed from its histoncal context, H would bc 
ped«l, d.e .hape of ri«r W. W.Wly 

Ta.™ ,».,<« indicate or "esprea.” Ute rugged. 

•J 11 a.mrrTKim- sTow evcit movemeut would clearly imply tne 
^otJy Sling lid of the river lower dmvn the valley or crossing 

die broad plain near the end of its journey. 

Narrow, fast and rough iu the But 

die sea IS water, or a condition imposed 

intrinsic, inevitable cjuaJity ui t js _shraild the bed 

on U repeatedly by U.e ifto^d 

braaden ^,^.e the level urhere slow movement is 

cause a quiet pool to (otiu tir^ve t ^ ^ 

XtrwouMrJ.S'^-rhediteetlootdmoven^^^ 

reverse that Of the Tiveruwlf. expression bears 

Such is the relaaonslup jie polar categories 

to the evolution of human development and basic 

„,t™m wld. au e,olut«™;--'^^^^^^ 

tendencies of ethnic character IS —,her as an exposition of 

or esoteric conditions in the p ^tic a ' . _ ^^ponijencc sviih the 

a perfeedy legible pattern of describe, in 

development of human T— ^ ^ Western culture 

a broad way. how the chirf phases m the msto y 

appear under examination in these terms. 
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Reading the Outlines of History 
in the Evolution of Style 

THERE rs LITTLE GENERAL ACREEMEMT ABOUT THE GULTITRAL QUALITY OF 

past agps. but in Ais respect the art crida have been handicapped by the 
failure of historians to agree on, or even to be much concerned with, 
more than a string of accurately dated incidents, a limitation forced on 
them to some extent by the bugaboo of scientific "biciualisin" m the 
social sciences. Surely factual accuracy is a necessary base, and the time 
13 well spent in truing iL ^feaflwhile, however, vague subjective guesses 
in *e n^lcct^ area of social interpretation have led to various con- 
other-worldly" was a crafty Gothic meiichatiL, how "hu- 
manist^ a si^ggering high Renaissance duke? Many have been dted 
as ^e fat^ of the modern age. from Dante and Giotto to 1, J. Rousseau 
and J, L, David or Eugene DelacroiK; but what, indeed, is the precise 
oistiiiction of any .span so designated? 

Recent historical wnttng seems to be tending very promisingly away 
from the old molecular approach, in which any form of generalkatiou 
was scorned and scholarship or authority was esublished by the accumu¬ 
lation of ever smaller, more esoteric and unmanageable detail. Perhaps 
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such an approach was necessary to correct unfounded, subjective, 
medieval types of geneialiiadon, as well as distortions wrought in e 
interests of nationalistic pride. In order to make history more stnen , 
it was thought obvious that the methods of science mmt le | ow^ > 
albeit die only recogniad science was in the natural field All of the 
social sciences have been afflicted at some stage or other by the same con¬ 
fusion or oversight regarding what for th.mjiie scientific 

The natural sciences began to be successful when thqf discov^ 
means of breafting dou^n their material into component ^ 

molecules, atoms, subatomic particles; mto tissue, ce Is and celto 
structuxe. But the social sciences must siurt with cells and atom^ 
there's one now, crossing die street, and three oibeis are 
the comer diatiing. Some sixty miliion of them go to 
the United States alone, and a comparable number into 
But the tissues and substances these cells and atoms form aro not so eas ly 
«e . Ev^Tnlwidu.! pvy.hology am b. ™ly by relmm, 

mUs and nction. oC iuUjecM to tho «id«t pcstble ™,go of ccmpanib^ 
monUoKodon.. Wherfio d« rntdol tool tor tbo nomml jc,=nc« mgjtt 
thus bo mid to bo the mirrolco(». uhlcb made posstblo the study ot the 
oomf ositiou of matter, dm ueed in the social science. » for a maeroteojro 

d'Ttt trCnatuial sciences study the huuutn 
hod, MoWmicoU, as hone, munrles, nerves, “";'j{^Xdi“ 

a„d’cbemica.ole.ue...<dW-t-^^^^^ 

of people act is the con idiosyncraiic and practical knowledge 

most sigiiificandy 'hcTa'^New Yorker, an Ameri«n. a heU-Ecar^ 

sudi bodies will not ^ . ^ .J^ble of varicolored lines into recog- 

eycglassK. that series oE principles applicable to 

nizable images. It w e ^ human activity with 

^:^i^Sin2,'Z;re,TAeldsion of matter into animal, vogotahlo 
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and mineral "kingdoim” and the definition of a chemical element, ^vhich 
helped to get the natuial sciences under way, supplanting the old, sub¬ 
jectively vivid but objectively meaningless "earth, air, fire and water" 
formula of medieval alchemy and early quasi-sdenttfic speculation. Some 
of them may be bewilderingly complex, like the higher mathematical 
involvements of modem stausdeal techniques, A danger in the social 
sciences is that simple means may appear disturbingly akin to those 
loose, subjective "generalizations" so feared and abominated in die days 
when history, psychology, economics and sociology were still fighting for 
recognition as reliably systematic and firmly founded "legitimate" scien¬ 
tific disciplines. 

The analytical-sensational polarity of style in die plastic arts, associated 
with the cultural motivations here ascribed to them, may be just such 
a simple but serviceable generalization. Many well-educated people 
recall with horror chat part of their otherwise enjoyable schooling spent 
in history classes, but can remember hardly a single one of the weakly 
linked chain of "facts" they struggled to retain for die final exam. In 
order to understand a broad area of human experience for general cul¬ 
tural orientation, significant genc'ralizadon is essetuial The next few 
pages will be devoted lo a dcmonstiation of the manner in which die 
present proposals may be used as a '‘tnacToscDpe," not only to determine 
of what "body” any given work may be a significant part, but also to 
see some of the broad patterns hidden among the jumbled lines 

of Western European history. 

The inclusiveness of the pattern that is being proposed may seem to 
preclude the practical effectiveness claimed for it as a means of interpret¬ 
ing the great variety of actual human attitudes and conduct, ft mtui be 
remembered, however, that the establishment of the polar categories 
and their general expressive orientation it just a beginning, an instru¬ 
mentation for cultural analj^is intended to be no more but no less service¬ 
able than the "animal, vegetable, mineral" generalization at the basis 
of the natural sciences, or the "solid, liquid, gas" distinction elementary 
CO an understanding of chemistry. The **niacroscope** is focused on the 
widest possible field in the fallowing pages, simply to demonstrate how 
it may be used, but the angle can be narrowed for more iiuensive ex¬ 
amination of particular sections. 

Another confusion tlmt must be avoided in evaluating analyses of 
art is the notion that some attempt is being made to substitute tiie gen¬ 
eralization for an experience of the facts. This is the fallacy that has 
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done so much in recent decades to discredit the academic method, partly, 
to be sure, because the academic method had already fitllen into the 
undeniable trap sufficiently to discredit itself. Academic analysis with 
its theories, categories, definitions and all die rest of the verbal para 
phemalia. must be recognized as a procedure for handling the complexity 
of experience to some practical end. No mastery of the procedure can 
have any great value unless its application to experience is understood, is 
indeed the objective and practice of any intellectual program. To “rtect 
a tradition of failure along these lines, it is not advisable to abandon al¬ 
together the use of academic analysis or preceptual mstmction. but 
simply to reapply them more directly to experience. It would be ludi¬ 
crously futile to grasp the reins of a set of carriage harness hanging on a 
nail in the bam. with the hope of actually getting any^vhere. The fact 
that someone might be foolish enough to do so is no reason for thro.wir^ 
out the harness. To make it handsomely effective, it need 
thrown over the back and head of a spirited horse and » what- 

ever sort of rig may be to the purptse of the moment. With all 
buckles and straps adjusted and firmly fastened, a man tnay then hold 
the reins to some practical effect. Viewed in this way, 
maker has a place, though obviously less important than that of the man 

on the box. 

The sequential relation of the polar categories, in which a prior stage 
of analytical style seems prerequisite to the fomiation of a senraliona 
style, suggesu a cyclical tendency in the cvoluuon of art which m^t not 
^ taken for granted. It is neither automatic nor entirely Af 

analytical style does not give way to a sensational style uidc^ there « 
some factor in the cultural background favoring change. Thwe 
point at which sensational styles exhaust themselves and allow a new 
.o begin wi* » r«un. .o fonns. Snch * 

ment" of the cycle occurs only when new oondiuons arise favo g 
w,, of life .nd u.n,t«iing .ocial, bene, cltuial 
fmictioi. ta , new wny. The eery Bn, ert ,eenw pendoeirelly to have 

been basically sensational. 

PJlEHlSTORtC AND ANCIENT ART 

Prehirtorir art ha, already been cooridered here at rome lensdi- 
qaelltly it ha, been -written off* a, non-art, mete fetnhwm. so a, not 
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to impair the apparent compleieaess and unlvenoltty various cultonil 
theories. Other social sciences have found the cuhural practices of primi¬ 
tive societies quite illuminating and this is true also of their expression 
in arL 

Paleolithic naturalism is a sensational expression of insecurity and 
tension in its hxation on a virtually optic (although slightly linear and 
mostly planimetTic) representation of the most cnicii: factor in the 
environment, the hunter's quarry (Plate ta). Though the nomadic hunt¬ 
ing peoples must have had certain established techniques and weapons, 
however simple, for stalking and killing their prey, their art makes 
tto reference to the human aspects of the hunt compurahle in develop 
ment to the animals themselves. When the hunters appear at all, it is 
as quasi-symbolic stick figures, with no attempt at the optic reality 
displayed in depicting the animals. I.ikewisc, considerahte knowledge 
of animal anatomy must have been available to the paleolithic artist, 
derived from the experience of butchering their carcasses, yet there is 
no analytical clarification of their bodily structure in the cas'e piiitings. 
Thus the practical, productive aspects of the hunt are neglected in the 
consumer’s concentration on the quarry, which Is constantly expressed 
by a sensa tional style of re presen tat ion. 

Neolithic art of absttact geometric design, on tlie other hand, « in a 
sense an apotheosis of productive processes (Plate ib). The relationship 
between geometric motifs rhythmically spaced, and the manual or struc¬ 
tural consequences of the craft processes discussed above (p- ay ff.) was ex¬ 
plored extensively some years ago in the work of the noted anthropolo¬ 
gist Franz Boas. Neolithic design is highly analytical in clarity of parts 
and articulations, rhythmically coordinated. It expresses the first tenta¬ 
tive relaxation of mankind’s fear of his natural envlmnment, as folth In 
human capacity to control it and gain security was htim with the dis¬ 
covery of elementary principles of agriculture and animal husbandry— 
what might be called an "arm's length" independence of nature, lead 
ing to, but Ear short of. the confident anthropocentrism that appears 
finally in Greece. 

At the end of the neolithic period, natural forms, someiimcs highly 
distorted or forced into geometric shapes, are used in quasi-pictorial 
decoration, like Aegean pottery in the "Geometrical Style’’ and metal¬ 
work of the migratory North. This use of human and animal figures in 
geometrically regulated pattern represents further relaxation of the 
tension due to human fears about the inhospital icy of natural environ- 
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ment. In the Noidi, as is clear from mythology and early literature, such 
relaxation is £at from complete, mid anitnaJ subjects continue to pre- 
dominate in this '"realistic decorationH"" 

Philosophically, the great river valley or hothouse civilizations at the 
dawn of histoiy-—commonly thought of as Egypt. Mcsopotainiaj India 
and China—^represent a further transition along this aniJnistic-aiidiTo 
pocentric axis. The mass of mankind was still serene and fdi insecure, 
but the exalted ruler w^as a godlike character who could deal ivith tlie 
forces of nature and ensure the survival of his faithful subjects^ One of 
the greatest ^^cvidences” of his divine character ivas bis ' immortality^ 
to assure themselves of which these civilizations invested untold quanti¬ 
ties of human effort and material ivealth. Tlie greatest monuments in 
Egypt were the tombs of the Phariiohs. The temples, if they were not 
mere funerary adjuncts^ ivene clearly marked as the locus for dealings be¬ 
tween the Pharaoh and other divine powders. 

*^rhe economy of this type of society is basically ihat oE the neolithic 
community projected quantitatively on a vast scale. Egypt s was a Bronze 
Age technologyj carried doubtless to the highest prCMiuctivity oE which 
it was capable by the refinements and efficiencies wrought during the 
careers of generaliotxs of master oaftsmen. The main reason for the 
brilliance of these societies, and their greatest difference from the actual 
neolithic economy. Is the vastness of the populations tliey einbraced+ 

The fact that the Pharaoh was always referred to as the ""King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt," and that he wore different ceremonial cos¬ 
tumes for performing one or the other of these two roles combined m 
his own person^ seems to suppKjrt the speculation that a period oE con¬ 
solidation must have taken place just before ihe beginning of dynastic 
history. Either because the desiccation of the Sahara, ai the last glacier 
receded, forced the Tetreadug neolithic coinmiiniues to crowd together 
in the fertile vaUey of die Nile, or simply because the process of con¬ 
solidation led to greater eSicieticy, wealth and power, th^e must have 
been a period in which these communities came into conflict* leading to 
the subjugation of the weak by the strong. The original privation oE 
simple, natural bounties as tJie Sahara lost its verdure, succeeded by a 
more sophisticated commimity life tased on the '"knowledge of gpod and 
evil/’ may indeed be reflected in the Scriptu^^l account oE the expul¬ 
sion from Eden. 

Success in battle and efficiency in amalgamating the people and pro^ 
erty of the defeated groups were dependent on skillful and inspired 
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Jcadeiship, which vna quickly elevated to divine status. Social, econotnic 
and political distinctions between membets o£ the victorious and van¬ 
quished giou^, as well as between military, religious and productive 
functions, laid the basis for the caste structure in which the merged 
^pulations wene controlled. The process must have accelerated after the 
first round" or two. when communities thus augmented would have no 
trouble m absorbing those of more primitive structure, and when the 
conquest of one advanced group by another would unify "subassemblies" 
covenng a great area. Though there is little historical evidence for such 

^ ^ generations were re- 

quired. Similar jobs were done in less time by Alexander the Great, 

Genghis I^m. Hannibal and Charlemagne. On the other hand, the 
violence of the process may have been such as to inhibit the growth of 
™kut^ refinement for the dumiion of the struggle, however long it may 

m the delta and valley of die Nik that the results arc clearly visible 
The efficiency in production made possible by increased coordiimtion 
wi^in the expanded working force, even with little change in the 

pTOportionately slight quantities of royal and religious paraphernalia 
remain bear mcontesLible witness. The rewards accorded the ruling 

by its coerdinpting role. Accelerated agricul- 
tuml productum pmvided sustenance for die necessary quantiri« of 

^ LT ° a economic security which Jiad been 

mtroduced by the neolithic way of life. The subservience of the vast 

population m bulling pyramids and oihenvise glorifying the revered 
ruie^ thcreiore undoubtedly involved elements of loyally gratitude. 

similarly oriented histo^l pro- 
noimcements to deplore the "plight" of U,e hard-working populadon 

^ misembk slavery" cannot accurately convey tiie spirit that plivailed 
^ toding masses have felt a new sense of security and^pride of 

srs 

Possibly a quaint counsel for the rulers and diplomats of the present 
may read from this picture of the two final contenders in that gr^t 
structive struck Upper and Lower Egypt, slugging it emt t^to me 
^ It w^e. until theyarnved at the brilliant solution of uniting under a 
simple fiction ensuring that neither contender would be 5ubme4ed. Each 
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would continue autonomous under its own king, only the two kings 
would botJi be the same personi Loca .1 nileiship persisted with a quasi- 
feudal structure, and in periods of imperial weakness the lower ranks 
resumed various deuces o£ independence until new sttengtli at the top 
brought them again into line. 

By and latgCe except for this rhythm of looser and tiglucr honding in 
the joints accomplished by the last stage or two of the process of amalga¬ 
mation just outlined, the structure remained constant for about three 
raillennia before the Persian, Greek and Roman conquests^ maintaining 
ttie rigid caste system characteristic of all die river valley civilizattonSs 
which accounts for the comparatively slight degree of cuktiral change* 
Insofar as any evolution appears in Egypt, it largely reflects die ebb and 
flow of social vigor due to the fluctuation of the central dyjiiistic power. 
In the even longerdived empires of Asia there is a suggestion of a con¬ 
sumer culture refining itself almost indefiniielyj which accounts for the 
impractical quality of so much Eastern expression, as well as its sur¬ 
passing lyrical excellence* In impact with the practjcal West, it has been 
discovered that the written, and even spoken language in some instances, 
is quite incapable oE conveying practical ideas* 

The style of art in Egypt (and likewise ihe others, perhaps somewhat 
less clearly) perpetuates in essence the forms oE prehistonc expression 
widx great quantitative iniensification- Actually the religious art oE 
Egyptian mortuary monuments has something of the naturulistn oE 
paleolithic art as it attempts to portray literally a Idghly mysdeab ani¬ 
mistic and fearsome cosmology. As in the case oE the aniroals painted by 
nomadic hunters, the concentration in Egyptian art seems to be upon 
the forms and Eactors about which the greatest anxiety was felt; hence 
the extensive representation of provisions for the ruler s existence m a 
life after dcaih A distinct tension in the face of cOfsmic my-stery is ex¬ 
pressed by the obvious attempt to fill all a^uilable wall space with ritual^^ 
tie references (Plate ssa). There is little conscious composition^ but the 
arrangement oF the material in horizontal banding constitutes some 
recognition of formal possibilities beyond that of the cave painting. 
Great naturalism is exhibited in portraiture for religious use ( le u 
Statues, Plate 30a), representations of animals, attendants, and the 
called "ushabti” figurines (Plate gob). However, In the minor arts ™d 
architecturct abstract motifs arc combined in simple, imisteni r yt ms 
characteristic of neolithic expression (Plate 31a and b). n is 
decorative art, naturalistic Forms may also be used, but ey are tig y 
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bound in simple, insistent rhythms, and fretjuenily reduced to 
metrical abstraction in which the natural motif may barely be recognii- 
able. Such limitations express the "arm's length" feeling of security from 
the wildness of nature that began to appear in the neolithic period. 

Thus the culture of Egypt and its reflection in the plastic arts seems 
to present both of the familiar attitudes of prehistoric culture, with an¬ 
alytical abstraction characterizing the environment of the living, and 
imturalistic representation in monuary and religious an reflecting mys¬ 
tical attitudes that survived from a more distant past. Although this 
patient of expression was intensified quantitatively during the long 
period of the river-valley civilizations, little philosophic reorientation 
took place. The evidence of their sunival after several millennia how¬ 
ever, may have helped to suggest mankind's dominant role in his natural 
environment and the anthropocentrism that followed in Western Europe. 


CREECE AND ROME 

Not only did the people of ancient Greece take a giant step in achiev¬ 
ing the first view of man as the master of his universe, but also in introduc¬ 
ing two related, basic chwges in the nature of a work of art One of 
these h^ already been pointed out: namely^ the requiremcfit that every 
work of art have both form and content, which has continued to the 
present. howevCT much th«e elements have since been unbalanced 
toward abstiacuon on the one hand, or naturalism on the other The 
distinction, which sull governs the separation of "fine" and 

applied art. is the development of a substantive independence for 
works of the fonner category. 

It must immediately be noted that the boundary between fine and 
applied art ts sometimes a very difficult line to draw. Even more difficult 
IS the differentiation between a substantive and a major ancillary work, 
epeeially, for example, in the field of mural decoration. The difference 
m form between a processional band of serv-ants on the wall of an 
Egy^ian tomb, and (he processions headed by Emperor Justinian and 
the Empress Theodosia in the mosaics decorating the triforium level of 

Ravenna seems on the (ace of it almost 
negligible (compare a and b, Plate 52); but there is an undeniable sense 
of cohesion and mdependence about the latter, confined to 1 structurally 
particular wall space with a sense of compositional linutation, not to be 
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found in ihe Egyptian tomb reliefs that seem to be prolonged simply to 
fi 11 available space. 

The precise distinction of a substantive work of art in the modem 
sense, OS it ivas fust developed in Greece lor the Western world, is partly 
that its chief role is to emijctlish a particular environment, Thus it has 
a suggestion of free decorative choice, instead of the more compulsive, 
quasi-Ietishistic impact of even the greatest earUer worli^. Ttet it also has 
mcatiing, both in terms of the subject represented and the form in wbids 
it is cast. The subject may be quite important for the particular site, like 
the Birth of Athena for one of the pc^ments of the Parthenon (i.e., Ae 
Temple of Athena Patlhenoi) in Athens. But the sensitive application 
of the figures to the particular space conveys the realimion that tlie work 
was not produced simply to refer to the subject involved, like a Cro- 
Magnon bison or a servant bearing food in an EgypUan pharaoh's tomb, 
hut also to grace the locality. At the same time, objects created for prac¬ 
tical purposes even though embellished with gcomefritally abstracted 
designs, as well as with more elaborate pictorial representatinm. are 
classed as "minor, or applied” art. To be a ivork of fine art each 
composition must have some independence both of form and content. 

Tlie familiar daivn of atitliropoccntrism in Greece has already been 
discussed here at some length. An important concomitant of this new con¬ 
cept of man's power is the respect for the potentialities of the individual 
man simply as a member of the human race, which is evident in the early 
stages of classical culture both in Greece and Rome. No longer is a god¬ 
like ruler the only person of sufficient stature to handle problems of 
Ijroad social or cosmic scope, to petition or placate the go<U. Human 
beings of all sorts in myths and legends have tlieir dealings witit 
Olympians. A humanistic democracy is inspired by respect for the native 
logical equipment of mankind, which is possessed to a de^ee by 
and faith in its effectiveness is expressed In the analytical style of the 
plastic arts in Greece, l^ter a sensational style develops m the Hellems- 
tic period and in tire art of imperial Rome, to reQect the cora^tjtive 
development of individual capacities for explotang or doramaimg the 


social environment, , _ 

Sensational style was appropriate to the related Hellenistic and Roman 
imperial worlds for two reasons. One is that it expressed the luxurious 
interests characteristic of the consumer as wealth ante concen _ 
in the hands of a small group of commercial and political rn ers. 
other reason for sensational expression was that its characteristic paiticu- 
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laruation brought about the novelty and variety of subject matter afibtd- 
ing opportunity for the expression of individual differences that lufcame 
iniportant in a competitive mciety* 

Roman art introduced a disLiuctive and original aspect of the setisa- 
aonal approach by developing an iiuereiL in space, which was extensively 
used as an element of composition in the imperial period for the fiist time 
in the history of art. Spatial compositioB b^omes an integral part ol the 
desi^ of ki^e public buildings, notably the baths (Plate gga). and 
yiusioiustic representation of deep space in environment was quite skill¬ 
fully accomplished in relief sculpture (Plate 33b), mural painting and 

With decHne of imperial power, Rome slipped back into the 
ge^ral Mediterranean orbit, and her art, never completely independent 
of Greece, patterned itielE after the new phase of Hellenisim. the Bran- 
tine style. Like the fragments of an exploding star in the astronomical 
umvetw, certain hints and aspirations for cultural development were 
spun off from the imperial disintegration into northern EuTope, draw¬ 
ing about them local forms and feelings into something quite new and 
different, somewhat as a spiral nebula is supposed to consolidate material 
floating in mterstcHar space into a new celestial body. It was not the 
abundant phj^ical remains of classical culture throughout her colonies, 
so much as the spirit of Judaeo-Hellcnic Christianity, itsdf essentially 
strange to the Rormn imperial spirit, that formed the original nucleus of 
the n<^ cultural development following the arrival o£ the Erst mission¬ 
aries. The more tangible remains of truly classical dviliration had to 
a™t ^e ^wth of a new spirit at a much later date before they again 

acquired a hvmgcultural meaning in the Renaissance. 

THE MIDDI.E AGES’ NORTHERN AND EASTERN PHASES 

Both M^terraneai, and northern European culture in the Middle 
-Ages were dominated spiritually by ihe other-worldly emphasis of Chris¬ 
tianity. For many people, the world was not a pleasant abode during the 
^her pan the socalled Dark Ages. Violence in the clash of arms, which 
had so ^oble an eclio from disiant borders during the days of tire Em¬ 
pires glory. had an increasingly terrifying sound as it brcame a constant 
threat to the civic structure, personal property, and even to life 
iWclE. The forms of proto-Eeudai serfdom to which most of the popula¬ 
tion were doomed as the only means of survival afforded meag« sub- 
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sistence in exchange for incessant labor, and there was no hope for 
change* ^Vithout the army and the brisk trade which it protected m the 
great days of the Empire, there were no careers in wUi^ to escape from 

the virtual caste system that governed the other areas of life. 

The misery and insecurity inflicted upon the vast majority of the 
population under die moribund empires of tire east and west cast diem 
into a despair that seemed to contradict the glorious classical notion of 
man's penonal dignity and superior position in the universe. Indeed 
it was true that the natural cosmos was every bit as much if not more 
under his control than it had ever been. The answer that came to be 
accepted in the name of Christ the Saviour was that the glory of i^kmd 
was reserved for the holy and the elect in the life to come. The trials 
of die flesh provided a test of the spirit, and the thoughts of the blessed 
must be on tie hereaftei. 

Under such circuinstaticeSp of course, the ideal rcalisni of Greek art 
was mete vanity^ for the mortal coil U evil, hence its ai3icdoit+ 1. ^ ti 
sionism of Roman art became useless and distracting, for the mind ot 
man must occupy itself in devotional contemplation of that other world, 
dial City of God, rather than waste any attention on his own hopeless 
and miserable surroundings. The new doctrine si^as project y 
Bophistit^ted tradition of the Mediterranean world in a form wsdy 
different, as (night be expected, from diat which it took in the httle 

tamed w Uderness of north cmti Europe. 

In Byzantium's cukuial hinterland no void was left by the rupture of 
Roman hoeemony. nor by tho rbbing tidr of Imr 
^•orld, with iu canter shifted to Asia Minor dnnng the Helleonttc 
period, was simply fre«l oi its tribtmiy dtahn. I« cotmnnntues 
culture eominued to flourish about a new captial in Byzantium, renamed 
Comtanlinople for the emperor who hist rebuilt it to be an al^mtve 
seat oi the empire as its center oi parity mored 
periods of success and viulity or dtsrupuon and decay, a Greel. Byt^ 
dum dominated the life of the Mediiemnean basin until it ^ 
merged by the Moslem empire of ibe Ottomans over a tliouomd ,e^ 
later Politically tuid economically the Byaantine world a [Ejection 
of the imperialism and Inaury develop dorins dte Hellenuu^,*.^ 
Marked chanses of taste, however, stpufy the ^ 

tntlired absolutism whirft replaced tlw greatei pobt tal and re^mre 
fluidity u£ the Km lew centuries following the decline of westetn ot 

peninsular Greece, 
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The art of Byzmtium abandom the iUusionism of Roman (Plate 
34®) Mid Hellenistic art (the former is sometimes considered merely a 
phase of the latter) in a style Vfhich implies no bulk or modeling in its 
figures and no depth of space in their environment (when any at all is 
indiated Plates 32b and 34b). This plane character of the murals and 
icons, and the heavy outlines by which the figures are defined, must not be 
confused with the linear and planimetric treatment of an analytical style, 
for they are not used to clarify objective reality or the fonns presented. 
They rather represent a postillusionistic phase of sensational style, in 
which the artist comes as close as he is permitted by his subject, to an 
exploitation of the purely aesthetic sensations involved in his work. 


The predominant form of monumental art throughout the Byzantine 
empire was mosaic decoration lor church interiors. The brilliant ma- 
U'tial of this medium is itself the real substance of the works, not any 
iliusionistic or tactile bulk of holy personnages portrayed, which are 
reduced almost to mere graphological symbols, materially no more than 
spou in a flat pattern. Thus the reunal sensations of pure color and specu¬ 
lar reflections of light from the glass surfaces of the mosaic blocks are 
the true essence of the plastic experience. A realization of the extent 
to wdiich the material itself enters ino the quality of the sensation derived 
from a mosaic (as also die pile of a carpet, for example) may be gained 
from observation that the faces of the blocks are only approximately 
fatal Id to die general plane of the work. Imagining the surface per¬ 
fidy smooth hke a decoration ground flat in a terrazzo floor, the loss 
brilliance and textural richness is immediately obvious. 
(GoJd-leafed backgrounds of the icons and parchment pages of the manu¬ 
script illumination enter similarly into the aesthetic experience of 
smaller, more intimate works, for which tnosaiai of tiny cubes were also 
med. as m Ixmk coven,) It must be noted immediately that Byzantine 
mosaics >e the quality they do, not because they are mosaics, hut be- 
cau^ they are Byzaiitine, Roman art had developed great skill in the 
haling of die mosaic mediuoi before it was handed on to the craftsmen 
of Byranuum: hut dm earlier results were highly illusionistic, like the 

r 2 ! Pudenziana, sacrificing die brUliant possibilities of 

light and color later discovered, to die achievement oE a highly convinc¬ 
ing represen ta tion o£ tactil e form and deep space (Plate 34a). 

I he heavy Byrantioe oudines lack any analytical suggestion of a 
^ual gesture a^ui a three-dimensional form, conveying a quasi-sym- 
ic or pictpgraphic rather than a plastic representation of the intended 
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characters. Their sharp blackness, especially in the icons, sometimts 
achieves a vibrant contrast of light and dark, consonant with the o*er 
eleinents of aesthetic stiniulation already noted. An almost to ac o 
sculptural production (especially in later centuries of B^'^ntine cu 
tore), further indicates the predominance of optic met taaile concerns. 

Jt may seem at first glance paradoxical that this highly senrational 
art should express both the upper and lower extremes of a ngid caste 
system, and its precise relation to opposite ends of the economic scale 
might be subject to some refinement by close study of die social circui^ 
stances. The impoverished muldtudes certainly had hide oppormuity 
for contact with the elegancies of Byianime life, even m the 
mosaics. Congregational worship was not practiced in the Eastern C u ^ 
as in the Church of Rome, which accoun ts for the small size wen of irn-- 
pomn, Eastern eharches, like tbe CathedrsI of Athens. »h.ch >5 
about twenty-foUT feet square. (The gigantic pioporuons o ^ 
Sofia in Constantinople, dating from the begmiuiig o e pen , 

not typical.) . , 

Byrantine rejection of the objective world reflects the promise o 

Christianity that salvation and glory await the soul of man m an etc ^ 
hereafter. This was partly an appeal to the vestiges of Greek human is . 
considerably submerged in the slaves and plebeians, but 
a time among wealthy and educated citizens, who were homfi^ and 
indeed often themselves crushed by the corruption and 
life. The sensational style of Byzananc art charactensti^ 
disdain for or antagonism against an eovironmetit (now _ 

ture rather than the natural cosmos), which was 

threateniniT and mysterious according to the inscruiab ^ . 

»n cel«l.l aua.ori.y in 

mnky pn,p 3 g.led by <ht pamaichy in ConstanUnoplt. O'™"™ ““ 
frequnnlly represOTtoi » a complaKly donunant 1 e a . 

™Crea.ornf AllThinp{Pla« Mb). 

«;ala ara «n,alional damant, of Eynmnna “J*' 

and conaantmad po»-ar. cbaTaaariadc of both tha taoular and tal«»u, 

an .ri„oamia aa^rddon. may .aam to ba 
fonmt of Bymntina momic and fT«co daaonu,,^ 

•uch distinctions are oflan quila pansbabla, baii^ mote 
connoimants of tbair own day. tha tntrinsK nebnas. of dta mosam 
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Thus to a thousand yej„ the heir lo Alexander's Hellenislie empire 
contmued though wracked by ineredible court intrigues and violmt 
suceraions, as it pursued a somewhat aimless and tortured way like au 

f, J m *>“*"<>«: to on the rocky stremhes or uplmS 

u would ntttle and puff as though it could not continue much lon^ 

to ArmLh **“' “"'”1*'°“ P’''’S >«» "« JO much attention 

ukc a Model T; but the Jiixunous formalitv of the eraHn«h-i.r 

Later Western Emphasis, R<^cessJ■on of Roman miJitarr and rom 

=Li=."i‘:,'ssz"Csr-t£“s-^ 

s—trs;:: 

ing the "immortality" of deceased I.^'nd ^ ™"' 

with animal forms conventionally disttirted 

quality of design appears in a tendLy towaid nonhem 

of pairs of figures, rather than the Satinet rh^"' 

o-Tatr 

There little sympathy or cultural exchange between such orimf 
dominauon. Ifmtwver. when Chris"m‘r,redl":7„T^^^^^^^ 
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cm France, wesLem Germany. Britain and Ireland about the eightfi 
century, the primitive tribesmen recognized a more sophistoted ex¬ 
pression oE the mystery and tensions they had frit regarding their namml 
environment, and readily accepted it with a strong blend of their own 
sympathetic practices and beliefs. A special attraction of Chnstjanity, of 
course, was the assurance that tlie rewards of the hereafter were open to 
all men of good faith, not alone the rulers and iliose arched to their 
peisoiis. Thus the humanistic ttansformation of neolidiic culture m the 
north was neither as complete nor as spontaneous as in Greece, but an 
importation of the derivative and compromised buimnism of Chns- 

lianity. , , 

Plastic expression in the north, like its population and economic sut 

stance, was extremely sparse for a number of centuries, but a ^ ® 

more wealthy and powerful monasteries dedicated some of tlieir i^an 
resources to a brilliant tradition of manuscript illuo^ation. They 
found the ingeniously complex, flowing motifs of the Astauc wanderers 
highly suitable lor expressing ilieir zealous, ecstatic devotional tensions 
about the mystery of salvation- The endlessly swirling inter ecs at 
lacertines" of HibemoSaxon manuscript illumination, used to elaborate 
initial letfris almost to the full size of tlie pge, to fiU comply borders, 
and work w'holc pages into turbulent cross designs, express e anxious 
fullness of heart of men “running scared * toward a goal of mysuc salw- 
tion (Plate so). Each twist and turn of the complicated d«i^ is ^e 
monastic artist's devout reassertion of his love of God and hope 
ttcnial blessedness, sudi as liis brothers would make in prayers rented 
over and over for hours on end, or in each ploddtng step of a piigni^ge 
to Rome. Even in secular manuscripts, however, or m iJiose for which 
Charlemagne specified a style in imitation of ancient Roman iNusionisni, 
drapery is swirled, outlines are jagged, in a manner reflecting the nervous 
actMty which is a constant ethnic or local diaractenstic of noi^cm art 
Western Europe, whose people had glimpsed the power and glo^ o 
ageKild MeditenTnean oiUure through the life and ^ 

capitals and outposts esmblished by the Romans ^ 

F^ce and Britain, was in a sorry state at the outs^ of * 

career. Movementivascutoff to thenorth by 
seafaring Scandinavians, and to the south by 

through Spain up into southern France, and across e i i . , 

Sicily and »uthem Italy. There wa.s no incentive for -^Ic peopfr 
practicing primitive agriciiitural techniques, to increase their efforts for 
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a greater yield, which would be taken from them either by their own 
oveilonU or stronger enemies. The seemingly complete surrender of 
personal rights in the bonds of serfdom to which the Individual acceded 
in this extremity is almost incomprehensible to the present era o£ 
thorough individualism. It is an index of the frightful situation which 
faced the peaceful, working population. 

As the last vestiges of all that human cooperation had gained in the 
struggle for existence seemed to be slipping away, people realized its 
inestimable value and were willing to yield anything for the protection 
of the least social oiganizailon against the hazards of elemental nature 
and the violence of predatory men. It was to the community that personal 
rights were saenheed, not to the person of the leader who would direct 
it* (Of course, many of those tvho accepted the yoke of serfdom had never 
known freedom. Tliey were slaves on the great Roman latifuntiia, or 
members of the migratory hordes where a patriarchal allegiance was tra¬ 
ditional.) Violence did not itiunediately cease, but as it was drawn within 
bounds, the prt^uctive and protecuve functions of the manorial system 
became increasingly formal and automatic, Thus there was no longer 
any practical challenge to stimulate the hereditary leaders and maintain 
their effectiveness. Assured their positions by birth, the knights and 
barons continued to enjoy, expand, and in some instances to abuse their 
privileges immune from restraint, hy virtue of their "dues" and military 
ixjntrol. ^ 


CROWTft OF GtTlES 

The beginnings of change are attributed to the reversal of two factora 
inhibiung movement and trade. Charlemagne managed to unite a feudal 
hegemony of sufficient strength to expel the Moors from Europe, opening 
up the south and access to the Mediterranean .Sea, while the Vikings 
be^n to favor peaceful commerce instead of continual "hit and run" 
raids, setting up regular channels by sea across the north of Europe and 
by land southward. They opened up the Eastern wilderness in an attempt 
to establ«h communication with Byzantium, thus starting Ute growth of 
the Russian nation. The added tange of travel permitted a floating popu¬ 
lation of Jews and other outcasts to carry with them objects of trade from 

disrant places whidi had more advanced technique in the crafts. Local 
agriculture throughout Europe was stimulated to produce surpluses to 
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Production and trade stimulated one _ sdE-govertiing 
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merchants and craftsmen. „ nf ^nri oeconomic organiza- 
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open to .he freednun. end ^e b, ee- 

vlval by forceful containment of 5 ™ _ services to the new 

con.pli.hed, pretecuon end detelop- 

nctivity in jown. and „pan^on of Hi“«' 

meiU of trade routes and markei cen - ^ operations, and nidi- 

units in order to widen the scope lation^omc of the atistex:- 

menuny functions of consmicove mar ct r position and 

racy were sufficiently adaptab c to turn _ _ concessions to prog- 

wealth in various phases of the new com ^nd neiv thoughU 

,,,, Btuduelly htought forth new wnyt, new leeden, end 

on every hand. , tnaTkec radically changed 

The d,™ evolution of n new eullutel eg- 

the dominant philosophy of 1 F . ^ increase in artisuc pro- 

pression perfectly reflects the proc about the first two ceU' 

diiction occurred tn in which a new clarity and 

turies of the second Chratian mi of the tradi- 

consistency of purpose is isolated instances of a kind 

lional other-worldly ideolo^- _ _ ^ Romanesque hUioriated 

of genre naturalism is felt in the attempts at 

capitals (Plate 35a and b). at ^ tyjipanunw of the main portals 

literal narrative pictonalization in _ ^pa ^£^5,/udg- 

at Vfeelay (Descent of the Ho y thirteenth century) a 

ment.) By the Gothic period recognized tedt- 

slightly idealized presentation of ^ _ .lalioraiion of the subject was 
nical objective (Plate 36b). and narra financial contributions 

geueta.,; ptuctievd. w"^ «-e 

“of dtc Gothic petite, tupplanting in .mpor- 
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mat^al welfare and the interest in individual qualiftcations of persons 
capable of making a constructive contribution to the common endeavor. 
The personal life of Christ ts'as depicted rather than His hieratic emi¬ 
nence, with increased attention paid to the story of the Passion, A grow¬ 
ing empliasis on the Virgin Mother, whose life became the subject of 
the main portals of the thirteenth century caificdrals as at ,'^miem and 
Reims, and on saints personally related to particular worshipers (by 
name, trade, locality, sex, and so on} as intercessors, guardians or confi¬ 
dants, indicates that salvation w’as conceived increasirigly as an individual 
problem. It was hard for the successful merchant and craftsman, who saw 
his efforts clearly contribute to the welfare and happiness of tfiose about 
him, to believe himself so far Irchind the least of them in God s love. 
Conscientiously bestoiving devout homage and getieroiis benefactions 
in God's name, he could not feel that his life would merit eternal dam¬ 
nation for its fleshly comfort, xveie its pious dedication adetjuately wit~ 
nesied before the throne of God. The need in an increasingly complex 
and interdependent world to relate morality as well as faith to salvation 
eventually produced the Refoimation, and inspired the Italian Renais¬ 
sance to revive die authority of ancient classical humanism. 

Here, obviously, is a change in the way of life w'hich inspired a vast 
change in the thoughts and feelings of society, and should be reflected 
clearly in the style of its plastic expression. It is, indeed. Discounting 
a modem view of the inhcTited other-worldly subject matter of Roman¬ 
esque art (which, as just indicated, is for its own time less abstract and 
mystical than what had gone before) ample stylistic evidence of a "recom¬ 
mencement” of The sequence of polar categories can be found. Roman¬ 
esque style is practically the first indigenous northern expression in 
historic times, excepting possibly related immediate forerunners like 
the manuscript illumination already discussed, production of which was 
too sparse and scattered to be considercxl a full-blown, thoroughly homo¬ 
geneous style. Although Romanesque forms in the north often show 
flowing, involved movement, this is due to tlie unclarifying ethnic 
tendency of northern styles toward sensational material (Plate 35c), and 
does not appear in southern Romanesque styles, as at St. Trophime in 
•Arles, wheTe proportions are heavier and less movement is displayed 
(Plate 56a). Compositions are analytical in contrast with the Gothic style 
that folloivs, the Romanesque being characterized by more discrete 
association of pans and more shallow, planimetric depth of relief and 
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logical or scientific methods E^r its time^^^ 
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vance toward illusionism clearly jj an optic, sen- 

affaiisoE the world. In relation -'^XX^e ,reX of Romanesque 
sational expression which evolvrf ou htstoriated 

artists in the work-a-day 'Xlnh sort w^noubUess oiniited from official 

capitals. Minor locations of this so buildines conventional 

.riTOTOsklng End glass hl^. cnmproilioo also is 

The more analytical charact stnicturc of the ca- 

found in atxhitecture, especia y m separate units (nar- 

.hedTOls and ablroys, »hich aTO buds aa a clnner TO . ^ 

d«E. nave, tiansep^. apndal '^tsTOgnlar plan, and in- 

period they are fused into an of unified con- 

temal smictural divisiore are . Gothic nartbex and tiansepu 

tinnity oE space. As FX'abe hmits of the side aisles; radiating chapels 
no longer project beyond the contour at a radius extending 

around the apse merge into .—ne-nts fPlate 17b): and on the in- 

only to the facade of arches^evil the nave vauliing into a 

terior, stilting and pointing of ^ produced 

continuous, cellular whole in semicircular arches, 

in the earlier churches by dome * paths to power m 

Despite the development o£ to retain con- 

the crafts and trade, the old feudal rulers were flex- 

sidcrabk wealth and station, insofar as indi 
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ibic enough to serve the ecpauding needs of the market, m bnitaJ enough 
to tribute by force. Especially in Italy, where military aspects of 
eudaUsm were inherited by the city-state along with oUier lon^tab- 
lished patterns of institutional power, greater opportunity than ebc- 
individual tyTants or dynasties like those of the 
Mrfici, Sforza. and Piccolomini families. Individuals of outstanding 
military and political abilities were able to use inherited social position 
to further the scope of their patrimonies. The men who won new power 
for such dynastiw were of course energetic, decisive, keenly aware of the 
developments going on around them and the nature of the opportunities 
they offered. The art which so many of them generously supported as an 
mdicauon of wealth and civic importance has the intensely analytical 
Florentine quattrocento (fifteenth century. i.e„ the "four 
witli the luxurious sensational styles 
r naturally out of and beside Gothic 

slidnwlr’‘^''T ■ composition fore¬ 

shadows the rise of an increasingly optic style. 

jWminii™, for cUstal txamplt in fot ,uccc» and bnaniy of iu 
and aUo m fo d.o a nrveod aulborify in ...pporf of ho 

T "* “"'“'T. which n.w among 

fo ""-i' fh' Bt« oquonrian poraait 

m tocmdmg Kuipforc ..DM ancient time,, in the David and the 
GoKaotrfate of Donatclfo. As local power was consolidated in Ae 2- 

^ond Aetr dynastte scope. Such emmct.ee required an ehp^Lion 

^rlr T" taken bom Ae 

craftsmen and mventon, aiA turned over to Ae scholars 

The wealAy families formed collections of antiquities and libraries 
of ancten. nmnuscnpts. N« .he light, bn. Ae letj of ancient pm“c“ 

^Idm Age produemg Ae gigandc genius of Raphael. Michelangelo 
and Ttuan Ae arademic and highly semational perind of the Bariue 
ensued, and Ae d«lme of Imly, cnltuml Irade^hip began Sn! 
dtscuriton (p 87 S) l.m dealt wIA Ae aristnerntte riStificanTof 

« AmnofotLVlbtZ^e,^'“ ” 
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CROVVTH OK NATIONS 

The process of national imiEcadon. clearly foreshadowed in the growth 
of the Italian city-state, eventually undermined the vestigial Eeudal pow¬ 
ers wielded by the dultes and barom as military tyrants, Uiough many □£ 
their titles have perasted to the prescjic day. At first nations were 
by absolute monarchs whose positions were due nominally to feuttol 
rights, but actually due to support from the totsmspeople m whose in¬ 
terest they were supposed to control the predatory excesses of the no i ty 
and promote various forms of efficiency in national unification. The 
merchants and roanufacturcTS found it better to assume the burden o^f 
regular taxation to support national services like the promotion of uni¬ 
formity in language, currency and commercial measurements, and a 
standing army to limit piracy, rather than to risk rum m cam^phic 
visitations cither of local or foreign “men on horseback.” Machmvelii 
proposed the unification of Italy in his famous plan subtmtted to a 
Medici pope, Leo X, and the German cities had their powerful, proto- 
nationaJ Hanseatic League; but ludy and Germany, l^ders of 
in the age of cities, were surpassed by France, ^gland, ^am an 
land as new patterns emerged in the age of nations, an ranee lerame 
the active cultural leader of the Western world, except for a period of 

brilliant production in Spain and Holland at the very outset. 

The art of Fiance demonstrates the correspondence of ™hural ex¬ 
pression to a distinct pattern of human activity, smee two pialld styl«, 
practiced throughout the monarchy, reficewd divergent interests of the 
two parties in the ill-mated national alliance. The self^entered culture 
of the court broke away for a brief moment of bnlliant ^tasy 
stream of bourgeois realism, just as the doctrine o f 
kings" sought to ignore the facts of contemporaiy polmcal and «wiomic 
life only to perish m the violence of the French Resolution which u 
provoked, F^cis L an intense admirer of the Ital^ 
started its spread throughout Western Europe as the h^^k 
and power in one national court after another with his School rf 
Fontrinebkau. In the seventeenth-century style of Poussin a genume y 

analytiod interest is expre««d. not with the e^usuve 
of fifteenth<entuTy Italian naturalism, but ra er as o e ^ ^ ^ 
century with a suggestion of Raphael in figure compositions at^ the 
Venetian artisw in landscape (Plate aya). The extremes o aca emi 
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Wro ^da.lly mbmcrgrf in Hk posiuring «,phb.i«tlon of 
^Pou»nunn-RnbeniMe p<>l.™ra. a„d ;ris.oc«,ic exprcaion in Ihn 
eighiccntii centurjf assumed a highly sensational style, showing an almost 
™plcKTj^,on of pn,c.ical conccm. Th^emuc. bombasu, or Qippanr 
F-J-mg of (Phtt s,b) and odK« at tho couro of the £Sif 

miy reOeos the phtlotophy of politital ahsolurism and the meaning of 
Mane Antomettes proverbiai "iet them eat eajte." Divine right L a 

’ t”*' expressed by a sensational 

anddemchmeo'l^mVpSstoa^.r'"'’ 

At same time the realistic tiadition of die Gothic period earned 

masILt in 111* sevenEeenilKentury Dutch 

cian/r in Caravaggio and later "tarn6 

Te L N.il h 37a) and 

the Nmn brothers m seveiiieenthricentury France itself insoiretl nr 

tr^d^^ourished^"h pawting of Chardin; and a brisk 

flo'^nshed in the work of a host of nameless craftsmen, many of 

emigrant from the Low Countries, where bourgeois cultural ex- 

worcontLeTto"'''*' in^«-Fed. In .ubjett matter, di«e 

actual aspects of the life of their times 

creasingly more optic. Unpretentious in size, they were sold "over the 

other article of commerce, at the same time that grandiose works in the 
andsocJlya^c^tJ^iriSademt^^^ commission by honored 

d"“ ::rs “ -- ---1- 

individualism bui^oned at ITcTr^l expression of bourgeois 
aestheticism and aC^ion In tZ R™ucism, 

e«ren.„ nf „„..icn„ fnnn 

In^., follow^ by U.. dightly more opric real™ of Coirbef Koma” 
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T) as well as pleine^iiiism of rhe Barbiion school and the impressionists, 
are various aspects of a quite sensational illusionism, the latter pointing 
the way to subsequent aestheticism of the postimpressionists and twen* 

tieth<cntury abstraction (Plate 44 b). ^ 

Many particular factors inHuenced the styles of various aimts m this 
period of apparently kaleidoscopic individualism, but the gmdual trend 
from any practical interest toward thoroughly sensauonal fom is 
the greatest force in each artist's attempt to be different from others 
These characteristics of nineteenth- and twentieth-century style reflect 
the social prominence of the successful entrepreneur, and the complete 
financial independence of bis descendants, made possible by ^ 
efficiency and fluidity in the organization of ^ „ 

previous age have so many been able to pursue leisure and luxury 

^'^AUh^ghTl^icum of practical expression may be found 

there in the plastic arts during the nineteenth } aestheticism 

lually eliminated in the internationally accepted Parisian 
of the ti^cntieih century, emulated with official appros^ 

The growth of "docamentary realism'' in other arts, however, teflec« 

It^nsionofpoliucalandeconomicdem^^^^^^^ 

“ fcr high., «.h«i ,.d ‘-“y 

fallowing ato«t » .md a half of "^ subTc^u” 

iho htaiodca, 

rfor^rJ^^t^a'ppoa, h> .ho aorh, aa .0 

.he cae.,0. «l.o.al .c^e 

Jee^'aTidi., in .he 

of deacriplion m “™“*”5X Xd'rconce™ as «eU aa self- 
,0 rec^ne are coo.hined. U.oogh ta .«!, varying 

p^“’- Z‘Z"o- 

best be undenloo.! aa “Xb”diaeuaed at Icnglh in *e 

ducers" and "consumers," m a manner to ue cusc 

following section. 
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EMERCEhfCE OF CULTURAL DISTINCTION BETIVEZN 
PRODUCER AND CONSUMER 

Su^estionj thus far regarding choices between analytical and sensa¬ 
tional nitres of expression, made on the Iwsis of the relatively piacticd or 
nonpi^ucal interests of the patronising society, have emphasised con- 
hetH-een the concerns of ndent aod ruled, between aristocratic and 
plebeian tastes. With the coming of the Industrial Revolution and its 
consequence in the commetcia], financial and political reorganization of 
Western society, inherited status lost nearly all importance for cultural 
, and society became so flexible that categorical distinctions of 

be made with any degree of certainty in 
nbilanthr^ posiuoR. The sofl of a tycoon may become a scientist or a 
T enthusiast or a stage^ioor johnny; he 

^y ^ pven a bankrupt railroad to reorganize as a pre«m for his tweiity- 

world-wide 

ti.JjToun^?h^h’^T*i“^ materials for a cotpora- 

uon founded by his father or grandfather. Sons of poor immigrants buy 

fe^Jous coHeettons of old and modem masters.^d some^ves Ji 

^enitely succeafu] dress manufiteturers and advertising executives 

^ >‘'‘- 

an n^pond to one or Ihe other pole of cohuial expre«i<n. 
a^ng lo tta imnaedncy and degree of their eoinact with piirfuetioo 
and the nruggle for conlrol of iis eaming., Analyiieal fonn expresses the 
^n. of ..e„ of prodneen. becanse it ari«s Ln. pneti^r^p^ 
nec^n- to snch aetirity. Sensational form 

passive, critical rojc of the consumer, concerned with an instantancons 
sensorr appiatsal of culiutid forms that oSer eoterlainment through 
^.emenl mnl se^non. With the prevalence of artistic examptelZ 
previous ttges avatlahle in the highly eootdinated modem wS W 

rwlTlion^^en^r'’'? “"■nltanecosl, in 

a position to ctijoy and even acquire works of an, there is nn Inni^ar 

ty^ of*m" re*tn ^“lution from one suige to another. Both 

yp« are m constant, though perhaps unequal demand. Any 

endeniT torpid evolution is apt ,o occur uSer in die 
ticular individual passing from one economic rote to another, altt^o^h 
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The distinction between boutgeois or plebeian and aristocratic taste 
before about 1800, when they existed simultaneously but remained inde¬ 
pendent as expressing quite different sections of society, must be replaced 
after tliat date by the much more fluid and overlapping categories of 
"producer and consumer;* It is no longer possible to designate the age or 
even an entire social group as subscribing to one or the other category of 
taste exclusively- Indeed, current public confusion in the arts has re¬ 
sulted from attempts of the different "schools" to insist aThitrarily on the 
imivexsal superiority of their owu standards. The layman is at ^ oss to 
choose between the authorities advocating academic taste, which he imy 
find sympathetically amlytical and dear^ but dull (see above un 
Eclecticism, p. uiff:) and those diat insist on sensauonal avani- 

gardisme" which he may find obscure and excessively bizarre. 

No such ambiguity confused people's cultural atiachments before 
ludustiial Age. \%Tien dynastic succession obtau^, a perwn « 

"bom to the purple” or he is not. and unalterable conditions of bir ^ 
deiennine the entire stmciure, wrhatever may have een e egi m 
struggles that frequently arose. Certain rulers, to be sure, ave een 
ene^Eic and practical than others, but the taste and role of each were 
closely identified in Western European society with the histonca s ag 
of their dynasty s development. Since the growth of mass mdust^, bring¬ 
ing about finance capital and the rise of the entreprene^. however 
outward appearances may show little 

obvious mat^ial factors constituting an individual s wealth and pow^. 
and his personal quality or cultural attitude. The process of 
esralation can be so lapid that opposite types of interest seem T 

to merge in thesame individual. Indeed, the produceT<onsumer polar ^ 
describes extremes of personality of which few. if any. pure examples 
exist. This phase of the distinction requires further examination. 

Although it might be possible for a consumer to have no 
pulses or ipacitiL whatsoever, every producer hus to be a 
least insofar as he eats and drinks substances arnong w 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

to feel some preferences, and enjoys the protection of 
ter in which some dUtinction of comfort and attracuvjness must be ot 
vious even to the most indifferent- Among prasetit-<ky wage ^me^ 

however, a doctor or a factory worker may be suf 5 ciendy con«^ 

the pursuit of intangible values to paint pictures on ^ 

to ak orchestral series. Indeed some show of concrete cultural interest is 
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expected throughout the professional world and likavise to some extent 
aiDong higher Ttitiking business etecutives. 

similarly, there are few pure consumers. A completely independent 
coupon clipper may pioneer in an important scientific held or enjoy the 
less responsibly practical activity of tinkering with speedboats or antique 
autoinobiles. while Sightier social peers will flee even the most mildly 
practical concerns in pursuit of sheer entertainment. 

From such examples it is clear that the lieginnings of economic de^ 
raocracy which have been won from the industrial machine in the recent 
past, such as the eigtti-hour day, paid vacations and earnings sufficient 
for a standard of living well alwve subsistence leveU, have made it pos¬ 
sible for many produclive workera in industry and the professions to 
devote considerable attention to the functions of consumwg goods and 
services. Many people in the common walks of life have developed a sub¬ 
stantial interest and capacity in choosing what they buy for aesthetic 
quality a* for piaciical value, for greater comfort and embellish- 

ment m their lives. At the same time, finance capital with its coupons and 
dividends has made possible complete divorcement from the nec^iiy of 
contact wi^ producnve activity for a larger group of pure consumers 
than ever before m the history of mankind. To determine their respec- 
uve miercsts m an, and especially to dispel confusions that iiave ari^ 
frtim the cornumer-connoisseur's atrogation to himself of the tolc of 
l^ve^l critic and final arbiter of values in the arts, it is necessary to 

id^tify the atmudes that correspond with the functions of producing 
ana consuming. ^ ** 

™cdy 

pnjgresire improvmKnt. according lo a dear logic of 
Wlyjog iaoidw mew, to precUd, porpceed oocU. Foe any gi™„ i„. 
.^.gonce .hero mu,, be one ■■beat" way of doing a Aing, and if the 

wd^inrh^r^““"T*"*'”® “ »b»loTdy po!n,Ic« 

^ unAmkable lo change lo a diHercoc »ay onlc» a neiv were 

diKOvered, permanendy supplaniing the old. Comideration, of novelty, 

aoi^uon. mynery are exmneoo. to Ac huriocM of mrioia prudocuon, 

and «rve Ac permnahty of Ae producer only in minor, playful a,pee« 

of hii pcTMoal activity. A producer’, mnw of power and Mcurily i^i, 

en«TOnmenc denve, from hi, p„eucal ,kill meo„m,m„g u, ih he 

dearly undernaoA. On Ai, baai, he i, able to con,lrucr a geonmdy 

bumaniaoc attitude toward Ac capacities of mankind and Ae worth 
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of his fellow men. devoid of escessive anxiety alioui the adequacy of his 

own performance or soundness of its direct ion. . , 

For the pure comumcr type or phase of personality there is no lope 
but the choice of the momcni. No need to inquire how a thing is built 
or prepared; just taste it. feel it, sit and watch it If it appeals to ihat 
sophisticated intuition which is the residue or distillation of many 
previous jeniafmm of similar objects and experiences, it can be pur¬ 
chased by a simple act of will. Subjective evaluation of this sort, un¬ 
limited by practical comideratioiis. will tend to vary as the consum«s 
desires and tastes change from waking mom to weary night, from llanung 
youth to flagging age. and indeed repetition tends to become 'Meaning¬ 
less and oppressive widtout the logic of productive necessity Novelty 
then assume a positive value to awaken the attention and the senses, 
which are not concerned, widi assessable practical valu«. 

People who find themselves in such a position of willful ^ 

fully respect the geneitd run of mankind who must serve 
lutely. With time, as in the case of aristocratic succession,^ t ^ _ 

question, "Why am 1 so much more cornfomb y hearts^I 

who do the world's work?" must unconsciously plague ^he 

many unproductive heirs to the great commercial ortuni^, 

tensions ^>garding the continuity of their pow^ due lo 

are iniensihcd by any personal frustration and by me sw J 

^rnon^j^driJr^posdllusionistic sen^tional 

.pp^pria.^ evening ^ 

mcirmver. mua bcarcon^twi y aiperiority of its 

plexity fully compiehenda only y ^ ^^.dirtmisLiTfiction oI su- 

patrons, who can no longer point even to 

■“Fratthar =.*la it ts^Y i:" 

It, but to determine and ^ exaggerated 

sumer. on the ^ ^ to his inability to gauge the 

emotion, tension or atmiety. c ^ virtnally as a command to 
practical dimensions o any given tech- 

cd.«, » ..ri« f«r . " in anmhar, in U.air 

nique of pnmiuves m _ only dimly understand, 

attempts to control an environment they can y 
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The ritual "magic” of one and the taiimim of the other are both in¬ 
tensely expressed wishes for something they feel incapable of attaining 

directly by their Own poiver and ski 111 

During those periods in which new leaders have integrated new pat¬ 
terns of social OT^nuanon, whether in respect to production, distribu¬ 
tion or community functions, an analytical expression of their highly 
practical role in society has always been developed in the arts. When in- 
heritii^ generations have felt no further need of making a personal con¬ 
tribution in order to win or maintain their position of social control 
and Its attendant privileges, their concern has shifted to a career of de¬ 
riving the greatest personal satisfaction from ingenuity and sophistication 
in spending tlieir wealth. Managers of all types, from the palace mayor 
of ancient kings to the corporate management of invested capital, have 
isolated their employers from the practical demands of the enterprises 
that prt^uce their wealth, leaving the latter free to spend their time and 

talents in choosing goods or engaging in pastimes invented for their de¬ 
light. 

“1 like this, let's have h. This is fun. let's do it,” Is virtually the limit 
of the practical considerations involved for the consumer. Heightened 
sensation, dynamic novelty is offered to a partktiJar personality tJiat 
judges not by analytical calculation, but by reference to a developed 
"taste” modified according to the mood of the moment. The arts become 
an important area for die exercise of such acquisitiveness, which is pre¬ 
cisely expressed in the sensuous emphasis and freedom from practical 

limitation (e.g., open composition, undarified structure) of a sensational 
style. 

The actual process of creating a work of art for such taste confers 
somewhat the same role of selector on the artist himself. Instead of pro- 
c^ing progressively, step by step, according to a craft formula in which 
all means are directed toward definite ends as in an early, analytical 
stage, th^e is a tendency for an artist creating a sensational expression to 
tty things ^at apj^l to him. He stands back and studies each bit of 
paint, ^ys its relation to the total effect of the work, modifies the re¬ 
sult this way that, impulsively, subjectively, until he "gets" some¬ 
thing that satisfies him. The growth of die slowly drying, hence ex¬ 
tensively alterable oil medium was due to the rise of this sensational 
approach, and is associated also with a search for "accidental" values 
When the artist does nm like what he has done, he may take out portions 
or discard the whole thing and start afresh. Thus the artist himself alter- 
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.he mle of consumcKriue with U.o. of pn*iucer. becomihg le.. 

and less practical in his creative approach. f hv the 

x\itista on the whole became shocking y exienswe lech- 

end of the nineteenth ceamry. and media 

nical knowledge, like sculpture, mural ^ piod- 

. crc for a time looked down upon by^d Ti^rS- 

uct of (Aetr less fettered spirits ^t^ally in the United States. 

timde has since undergone some change y 

where the interest of many of the thirues 

favored by the bizarre concern oE many artists 

in the mural and pnniing me i * however, such as construct* 

recently with material aspects of ^ ^ latest 

h.g »o.h. oof of b, a seaxoh 

plastic resins and esters, on the other, is oovio y k 

for aesthetic novelty radierth^ ^Tcritici^^PihSrcss will not be made 

Pretensions and Obscurity tnAr pMtession nor will forms 

understanding the complexiti« ® ^ ibe^produtir's taste in the 

be provided to accept categorization of 

plastic arts, as long « limitations whatsoever. There is a 

their artistic taste that ^Ihe biir ‘T" is equipped with aU the 

widespread tendency to ^ 

capacities accessible to mankind. _ „„pssary to higher achievement, 
unimportant but that their e)£c _ rriiics are afraid to admit openly 

likercdihacyofthecleigyQuahhe^ 

any important of Thpuial rusticity that 

noUseur. Laymen ate cowed ^ 7'* but 1 know what I like." 

have been atuched to ^ght to be direct and simple, 

and abjectly surrender more informed taste resent any 

Those who cultivate or limitations, however elegant or 

siigge^on that it tt^ward other eiids of more obvious 

exalted p reEusuig to admit tnc ^ ; 

and appealing fomts of expression. ^ 

given taste Ls akin 

P„h.ps this bUndn» to Xh* S when 1*= ■>“' ““ 

to the problem J p® his "shadow." The conservauve, 

need fora person to attitude any lack of sophistication 

academic personreEusestoa ^ ™fu&es to admit any supeificiolity 

or spiritual apUty. 1,Ln. Everyone wants to "be himself’ 

h»PP« » “ 
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JMi»| hinwdf and lining i«n M diaped in a minlx™ superiori.y iha> 
blenda. under .ach prevalence, mocly into an nnexccpuonable gray. 

of,? , 1 ^ modern ibsttaclion, resist the inierprclauon of 

frith no O,? T primarily of privUeged, selfoeniercd people 

and c^tn “"f'™- Jbey resent being clanihed with rentiers 

he ?“ in which tliey may 

elimination of such I 

^t^ genmlly reveals that one or the other horn of the balance is quite 

ndf-' f’d IfH.'™" >0 sensational expression may hare been dutifully 
tnluvated ^aore n n bshionable and challenging, a pleasant enter- 

aTmfi™ T?"' ” ‘ ” “">Pe‘e foe 

hrs attention. The ayereed ■pwucaliiy of one who Bnds genuine mtia 
faction in ultrasophistication tnnst represent a very limited phase of his 

„..f?i,"c?*”“™ to various aspects of aristocracy has groivn through- 

in A™il“?re Tfri 7 “"'“m >rith special overtones 

mentsoth^r^af, ^ “PPO^oilT" has Sisnly eliminated all require- 
success A iiei^ and ability to qualify contcsianis in the race for 

rek^in mat? ° “■* has ro- 

andf^riltortmofToT' » fe™mble economic 

mreL?*e7mav ; 7 '''' ^“egnition of what- 

suspicion of .■mmoraIityffLTc°d7o,^*ifirp7v^r“M^^^^ fnTppnf 

e^::,fZh7„d"oi^:a':^r''"‘^ —-=- 

cv.'f^fZf'fh '’™' PoWf'ly oo a high 

oamacion of the common touch Actnallir ^ 1 V * 

ductivdy ori'emed indivitLls on more 

When )tis fb]«iflps^ fni-ais , wore heterodox modem scene. 

function, and atdtudj ^ 7°”. 

cultural interprcatlon result 7h^ 7. confusion, in 

faience of high crats per unit and other econMir’Ston”'fI^d?o 

confine purchases to die wealths i'unip.xs *nn,a. .caw, r teno to 

age exists), the taste of the producer is pushed inttTa patmn- 

or virrmdly elfminafed. The consomer tharacrerisfiraf^ft^fsT’^ 
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siuon that his taste is superior and ultimate. Once he collected cosdy oM 
masters; and this is stiU done, largely as a means of iivvcstmertt; but now 
he often insists on lelcgaiiog all that has gone before to the scrapheap 
and disqualifying those who reject his extravagant standards from the 
circle of complete human personality. Hence, for example, the res'ok- 
ing coiinoiatiotii that oft™ attach to the word vulgar or e goo 
descension once implied in the term "chromo.- Art historians will pro^ 
ably never cease to deplore the destruction of a series of hue hfteenth^ 
cejuury frescoes in the nave of Santa Maria Novella in Florence, to make 
way for the more ‘^sophisticated’* altarpieces by Vasari, whidi are now 
considered utterly banal. 

To correct this son of prejudice it is necessary not only to t e 
fitness of analytical style for expression of the perfectly dignified soc»a 
stage or individual role of producer; but it is also necessary lo a^lyc 
the consumer attitude from automatic condemnation ^ pamsitical, self* 
ish and niinous. Such accusations must be launched only apinst exw«es 
of capricioiisness and obscurity in seiisauonal expresston. for a consider¬ 
able element of refinement and fantasy is necessary to a genuine y ui 
petsonality. African Pygmies, whose economy is so ma^nal «hat in * 
tually aU their energies must be employed in the mere effort to su ^ . 

might Ijc considered examples of the complete producer; but they 
dev eloped almost no fortnal ized culture at all, and their lives can hardly 

be considered attractive. 

Both poles have Iheii oten values, and one or the other P ' 
clominate in order lo confer lepble hnmogeneity on a Rtven wort of art. 
but it is only impoverished hy uuneccssiiry antagonism to my 
quality in the name of an arbitrary purity, perfection or leSnem^. The 
ideal, of conme. is rite society or personality dun remasns ptacneal. eon- 
siantly imensilying nndenmndlng and eontrol of envnnnmenu hut at 
the same time dedicating the resultant power wealtli to greater 
fmement and enjoyment of Uving. i.n. to the funcuons of consuming. 
The two objeetive, are not mntuajly eatlustve. provided they are s^- 
silivelv adiusled. In fact such combination of tnteresis >s precisely the 
delJ^l^ri^ of htln personality in a squalled -Golden Age." desenbed 

aboveascharactsndzing-transidonsofgrowth. . 

Thus far the eompaiatively rare phenomenon of the Gulden .Age has 
Iseen an accident of historical evolution. But will, adequate 
of the nascent social sciences, it should become a constant 
attainable a great pan of the time. This would require chiefly that hn- 
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tnanitjf recogniie the dangcn inherent, on the one hand, of pursuing too 
ardently the begiiilements of the consumer role, of rejecting too com¬ 
pletely the limitations and responsibilities of productive discipline. On 
the other hand, the producers or their representatives in tire cultural pro¬ 
fessions must reftiiin Emm decrying all mnovation, all departure from 
clearly reasonable formutaeas “sheer insanity." In otJier words, any given 
mode of cultuml expression must serve os a proud and self-confident 
badge of identilicatioti for its inventors instead of being contentious!y 
advanced as a program to be imposed on ail. 

Ediuraiion for tke Golden Age. To malte this possible, of course, some 
adjustment must be made in widely prevalent social practices, including 
the educational procedures whereby the rising generation is introduced 
to the complexities of Ufe. The time-honored method has been to drill 
the child rigorously in the elements of various techniques, broken down 
to a point where hisattention presumably can encompass them. This has 
worked well enough in productive stages of society or in vocational 
training of productive skills, because the processes of production and 
the attitudes generated when it is the dominant cultural concern are 
characterized by a clarity and delimitation that are susceptible of analysis 
and sequential attention. Several decades ago it became evident that 
this left something to he desired as preparation for the increasingly 
dominant consumer personality in modem culture. The initial reaction 
of one school of educational thought, to ignore all rules, eliminate all 
methodical instrucaou. was found, hotvever, not to be the Iwst answer. 

Pracucal content has been restored to the educational process in v-aty- 
mg degree under several theoretical justifications. One has not been 
adduc^, however, that might seem more complete and illuminating 
than the others It follows from the cultural analysis presented above. 
Since in the et-oluuon of human culture it may he ohsen-ed that a sensa- 
uonal expression has only been evolved (with one notable exception to 
be discussed forthwith) upon the basis of a prior analytical expression, 
whose t^niques it must employ and whose ideals constitute the norm 
on which later sophistications are elaborated, it might be advisable for 
the edurationaJ process to conduct the child through the prior analytical 
stap (mthout, of course, the implications of finality that academic edu¬ 
cation has too often insisted upon in the past) so that any sophistication 
he may eveuiually achieve may be better founded, more richly structured. 

In this way, not destined for a highly sensatipual, consumer's 

role in bfe would be provided, as far as they might go, with appropriately 
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analytkil equipment serviceable for a practical life, and not with a 
sttatiK, incomplete and frustrated proto-sophistication of no use to them 
at all. An educational program of this sort might eliminate some of the 
disciplinary problems in schools today, by more effectively arousmg the 
interests of the majority of studeuts. At die same 

higher education would be provided with better qualified and more 
receptive entering classes. A serious distortion arises fmm ™^ 
phask on being "in the knoiv,” of being "hep to special 
is either more subtle, devious or privileged than . 

able. As a result students actually resist sttaightfo^^d, b^ic ■ 

lion as urmecessary or as helUtling their status as insiders, hipsters or 

"^To^ocationalize secondary education is not at all what 

this connection. If such a program were limited to Particular 

it would be grossly undemocratic. If nothing more were offered « 

undermine & spiritu^ achievements of human ™ tore. am 

these sOEgesdans intended to bring into qoesuon or die 

l^^iqu^. "maturation devices." 

within the past fifty or seventyfive years 

latter arc clearly ".national" 

that the first human eicpressions of all when f 

the dark about the nature of his environment 
lation to it. were die naturalistic, sensauonal 

Drimitivecavc paintings of southwestern Europe and North Africa, a 

though analytical expression fin [^lobthic 

culture, an awed and groping sensationalrsm came tint o p- 

“"Sw i, > period domiieurd by die fuoeliooii of eonromiog to 

^.JiiiafiocKi IS 3 than is ever aeam possible except 

^ter degree ‘ umniin blbnt must undergo an eu- 

m oxtremo illness md old ap^l be ^ ^ 

icnsive period of f™'*"™ ^ has been bom. befme bo tan oodor- 
sooial oivironmenl ■“»«*■* undonuandiog. Ciammar 

ako die most ^ ^ ^ .poking g„ontly foe many 

^"yo^i“r.tenerally dte basis of insrmetiou i. a new kmgoag. for 
’"oMously a child is simply a 

maod of various sorts based on a patadoxifid exercise ot po 
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the family ciide. and expressing hiimelf in play activity. A complete ex- 
pmuion of an educational philosophy cannot be utulenaken here, hut 
the dynamics of a human personality changing from an inl^t consumer 
to an adult pnxlucer, and then to a sophisticated adult consumer in vary¬ 
ing degrees, certainly must have «ime bearing. At present there are more 
senous confusions bem^een stages one and three than meet the eye. due 

lo excessive suppression of stage two. which Is relegated largely to the 
vocational area, “ ^ 

Imofar as a child's play is related to life, it is imitative of the super- 
hci^il patterns it has observed, just as a child's paintings present chiefly 
his reaction to appearances with no analytical correspondence in re- 
^t to scale, structure or other practical considerations. Bright colors, 
gay sounds, motion, novelty and fantasy attract the child's attention 

of living can be induced 

th ^ patient training as ivith any other animal, 

ther than by appeal to reason. Any suggestions of logic must initially 

the prcKCM than with any insistence on its reliability as a tech¬ 
nique. Many of die practical results tJiat some children seem to achieve 

ri?uaTptTforming what is to them an effective 
ntuaj rather than a creative process of cause and effect. However the 

“l" r ^ by brn,g,„g ^ y„„u, pad,ally more com 

in ndlfeving sandmd. ol 

^fre,T. ■ f ; “ nnn' nlnmcmorv More,, of 

objreuvc precocal reference become esablished mxi mken foVmVL 4 

rrhtS,dTSt-'^'°LT''“» '""ns 

. h K “ ‘l“»pl'«ticatcd fonnsreidiom conuct with the prree» 
Where^ they were developed on, of an earliet. more pmc.ical anS,““ 
Mage. Several evil, resulL One i, a Mereolyped lifeleHnre, in naL™. 
Ihe’S^ elegance and morality, which «em empty and tintonviwing to 

apply tm y to the hfe of a nngle group in reciely, which the othet, are 
foreed bbndly to emolate. Mod. of the immaturity of contemt^r^re 


15S hilAoisc the ounjpJts of history is the Evot-imos of m 

Some educators under pressure of children's resistance to logical em¬ 
phasis, have tried prolonging the primitive infcmtile stage of consumer 
Play techniques and "projects" which merely mimte prodocuve adult 
activity may be used eitcessively ou the basb that expenence is organic 
and not syitthetic. that it is indmsibJe and destroyed in the process of 
analysis, etc. To be sure, the introduction of abstraci at too early 

a stage, unwarratiied speed in deriving practice from prmc.ple, disas¬ 
trous: but past failures due to such bad practice must not be permitted to 

discredit die analytical approach entirely. •, r »r.r fmm 

Wlien carried to extreme, elision of the analytical, logica c 
ibe c‘ducatiotial process yields a personality deformed by partial retar^- 
don Without practical orientation to the material world, or responsi 
orientation to die social and economic world, the first work situation o 
other serious involvement in adult life, causes a rude awakening, of^n 
accompanied by serious setbacks. This is die cause of the wide prt^d 
complaint that "I learned nothing in s^ool ' 

well enough to escape such painfully tardy discipline are not Utt^ oS, 
lu Jlc For they move into the stage of adult consumer burdenid 
w^th a^nresolved residue of childhood. Familiar symptoms include 
unrealistically self-ceiucred emotional demands, assertei in excessive y 
hu^nunate terms. However much an individual may achuive i^tis^ 
[actons by such means, he is bound to suffer some ftustTations, whu 
will seem devastadngly more threatening and painful than they won 

.U. ed«.don., U d,3r. A. 

con^mcr be in.roduc«l g«d«:dlT to the nm.oP 

and indueed to al»ndon 
,o ..iviaonment in favor of clearly reivtble 

t. ftr, ,vnH* Whe-n the forms and aims of his paiticumr society ar 

dms ^WonTo e " 

may be disclosed to y g ^ Golden Age, rather than to 

Sut'l“y*eanibefalidesola..ecleeticorprovind^ 


6 

Subject Matter as an Aspect 
of Style 

^LE IS THE EFFEtrr PRODUCED BV the expressive >^ECrs of form m 
art of any natuial reference or subject matter that may be in- 

volv«i But ^ .mpornnt jtylistic factor is the rotation of form to subject 
cel »» *^nt,ally the expression of an intensely desired goaj/the 

inteiij!i7v*hu *" organized sensuous terms to attract, hold, and 
intemify human aitenuom Anyt^ng that can be said in a work of art 

be said more ^cdy more completely in the verbiage of law, phi- 

pTofessionaU w.>«ld\e mov;d to 
? Thedehghts of color, l.ght, movement, sound might be composed 
more t^tatically ^ they nothing to say; but then they could never be- 
come the focus of hnman attention, and must remain ever the peril^ 

modate the other, md there is a pattern in this accommodation that 

constitutesan expressive element of style. 

The degree to which an anist suppresses either the objective refer- 
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subject matter as an aspect of style 

etitc OT ihe sensuous appeal the ratio in which sense and d*^ption are 
blended, follow a pattern and carry a meaning referabk to the analyit^ 
and sensational poles. Obviously a style concerned with giving an ade¬ 
quate picture of the material presented would relate to the 
’ of aoBlytlcral ca.op„T; oo. «ifl. 

mized in favor of emphasis on he aesthetic quahues of the coTup®inon 
would coirespond to the obscurity of structure and exposiaoo 
lo the sensational category. Realistic art expr^ the 
those who have interne practical concern, and ^ 

creative states. Styles where distortion is admitted for aesthetic ^ 
where description of shapes is allowed to dissolve as m chiaroscuro or the 
imprecise clouds of exciting color notes used by die imprcssiorusts, cx* 
P^TTJk or^pn.c.iaJ orienpuiop which n.>rt» d.c co«pm« .m- 
!;nn.«cri«k of hic periP4«, '•? 

'"a rforf miisl he made in asscssins the degree of its “ 

realierdntt o work which look, most convincingly Itlo >0™= 
scene may not be the most profoundly realistic presentation 

Optic realization of ^ 

a^efyee -neny crCfni 

Zn^^To'E any actnal scene or aituati.^ 1. 
highly parrkujarired^^-^^^^ 

™hkt™™ Vtt Sirt- « !::^a“v^' conce'wuS 

hoorah nation. ‘•!7 iT Cn„ot,l« 

the objective matenal world B the plastic arts for 

been quite Ail Ml, “^^^^Xt'^Tl^tnrier. Lh eontinuil, 
patrons who bad bee n cu ,^ „S„^e„r„( style, and die snhjecn chosen 
hronghlatouladsanc^o^ ,igh,.heaited and effortless life of 

repre^nt for the most commerce and manufacture that 

individual pers^ ^n — Vermeers paintings and 

actually made Holland gr^ activities of a few 

those of de Hot^ are co ^ generally show them carousing in 

people, Scennof ^ ^ tjie fields, as Breughel so 

inns or family parties rather than at in ^ 

often painted them m * interiors, indicating 

pcaiedly shows a map on the bacK w an oi o 4 
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a comemporary concern wiih maritime trade, and a group of minor 
specialists devoted themselves to marine subjects, but with little practical 
exposition. 

Wolfflin points out an interesting contrast between Leonardo's Last 
Supperf in which all twenty-six hands are visible (Plate 5 a). and Rem¬ 
brandt’s much later 5>ndicf of the doth Guild where a group of men is 
again composed behind a table, but only five hands out of twelve remain 
in view (Plate 39 b), Rembrandt's group portrait is of course quite realis¬ 
tic in an optic sense, but this willingness to show things as tliey appear 
rather than as they ate. begins a turning away from penetrating explora¬ 
tion of the real wi^ld toward a more cursory sensation of particular as- 
frtcts. which ends in complete aesthetic emphasis and abstraction. This 
change in attitude toward subject matter is brought about by e.xactly die 
same apractical and self indulgent social objectives as bring about con¬ 
cern with the sensational aspeewof form. 


Between the stdl highly realistic, though optic, treatment of form 
employed by Rembrandt and twentieth century abstraction or non 
objectivism, there is obviously a considerable range of attitude, although 
they all coires^nd in general to the sensational category of style Aha 
the term realism, ’ defined as an interest in the objecuve content of a 
work of art may be applied to a variety of expressions and in comparative 

» reality expressed?" may be answered 
fairly simply. It udone cither by analytical and tactile means, expressing 
a h^ly pr^iical apprtMch. or by sensational and optic means, expressing 
a less practical approach. But the question. “What reality is exprUed?" 
requires an amtv^r ivhich may be equally if not more revealiig, in re- 
huon to which the distinction previously made between the interests of 
producer and consumer paramount 5i|^iifii::ance 

. white Rome burned i. a„ exireme ex¬ 

ample o£ [he pemMence or priority of peijonel imermts in the face of 
evenu of ov^^^wing importance to the community. Sirailariy euo- 

i^l m degrees characterites the treatment of sulv 

jeet mtter m late ^get of cultural development. Thus, however 
vealtst^Uy the t^tertaf within , pi„„„ be'reso„,ed 

M in the w^ of the ■boulevard realists ’ of the nineteenth reniuty— 
Toolmii^Imilrer, Manet-the result may Iteonlyrefatively real- 

the home Mechanirrt mdintry and transportation were two of the 
greatest revoluuons m the way of life that took place in the nineteenth 
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century, yet what treatment do they encounter in the One arts? Almost 
none. Monet did a few paintings like the Old St Laaarc Slafioii (Plate 
40 b}, whicli recognizes the presence of the railroad, the piciorial contribu¬ 
tion it makes to the Parisian scene, but tliere is nothing cotin«ting it with 
hutnatl life in the way that Daumier's rAiVd Clajs Carnage does for 
example, or several of hb paintings of people waiting m a railroad sta¬ 
tion. whose faces express various types of absorption in the adventure of 
tlieir journey (Plate 40 a). Turner’s Rain, Steam and Speed (Plate lOb) 
is even more completely aestheticked than the Monet. Witlr few excep¬ 
tions a siraightfonvard exposition of this imporLant basic developent 
can only he found in the popular art form of color lithography, like the 

Currier and Ives prints (Plate loa). 

Obviously therefore, mere recognizability of the objects presented » 
no. an adequate CTi.nrion o£ pncical realism eaptessuig the ajjalyl.^ 
taste of tlie producer. Highly seiisalional style, however faiilifully it ap- 
pisirs to follow a paiticuhir subject, may lack profoundly trahstic inteii 

In two ways.First.itmiypresematho.oughlyoptic.mpre™™ accentuat¬ 
ing accidents of lighting and perspective to convey a tmmmum t^ule 
realiaatlon of the lonrn. Second, the scope oi a particnlattaed subject may 
he w> tagmenmty and inconsequential, the int^t »im^tm. |hat u 
is actually linrcaiistic or misleading in terms o 3ny mac s s. ^ 
sure a particular snbject may be skillfully uder.ed »■> 
of human feelings or opcmiions. A Duud. rntenor by Verrme. (Plate 
59 a) or deHooch implies certain bourgeois aims of domestu: 

.Mlerial substance, but there is very little tefereuce to tlie means whereby 

rr^^mty suggested that any such eaposiUou of aetuality is om 
desirable the function of art being to “get away fn™ the same old 
ddig" and to let die imagination "soar above" ordinary l.fe wluch 
thereby seenu to be tiled categorically boring or repnlsive. Ot-v>ousl, 
Ihis ia Urn a valid generaliration than a confession. I. reveals the eunous 
^^do“ha.. though the an of the consumer is ^PX’rS 

imiividualUy. there is little or no genome pnde m the role usell. ~ here 
rpr^dueer feels the nndeniahle though limited umatl stmus and idemi- 
tor^n^d on his pmductive activity, however resmeted in «:ope ma, 
"h^ TlmX innly A’mersem. saying about d.e •betmr 
far more sigoiScant culturally as an expression ol this sort of piact 
m!f“n"«d?nee d.ao of m. economic truth ritat indeed u already not of 

date. 
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Pioneer conditions in American life have inspired much practical 
orientation in its cultural expression. Jn the early history of the United 
States, for example, processions to honor importanE personages and 
events were made up largely of tradesmen in working ^rb. accompanied 
by floats presenting the activities and products of their respective trades. 
County fairs have played an important role in the social activity of the 
agricultural hinterland. They may have had their Midways, but the main 
purpose was the exhibition and acknowledgement of superior produc¬ 
tion; and the response of a farmer to a fine melon or high-bred Hol¬ 
stein raised by his neighbor Ls not a mere technical awareness or economic 
conc^, but a genuine emotional excitement as well, with all the hu¬ 
manistic implicadousof the early Olympiads (Plate 47b), 

In literature, photography and the cinema there has been a consider¬ 
able development of “documentary" exprtasion, and there is also ex¬ 
tensive practice of the crafts in America for leisure-time occupation by 
people who make their livings in other ways. Both clearly indicate a 
cultural interest in objective, realistic expression not found propor¬ 
tionately in the plastic arts. On the contrary, critics in America are quite 
proud of this country's advancement of sophistication in the fine arts by 
socalled “action painting" (Moiheiwcll. Kline, etal.) and other extreme 
nonobj'ective expressions (Plate 44b}. Interest in mch trends pre¬ 
dominates throughout the "official art world" of museums, galleries and 
publications concerned with their activities. It must be noted, however, 
that all this ultrasophisticaUon touches only a minute portion of the 
population, even of those culturally and economically qualified to con¬ 
stitute a market for more meaningful expression, who need some lemble 
h uman reference in the arts. 


ABSTRAcrnON: DISI.XTEREST OH. CRITICAL REVOLT? 

Though boredom, guilt, or fear in the minds of an economically indo 
pendent elite doubtless account for many phases of latter-day European 
culture, another more constructive motivation has been claimed for dis- 
tortion and abstraction in twentieth<e)itury art. and in fact has been 
commonly cited by the artists themselves, especially in the group mani¬ 
festoes with which many of the new styles were launched. Their mocking, 
nihilistic rejection of the world around them is attributed in these 
documents to a revolutionary antagonism to the politira] and social ills 
of industrial society, freely admitted among some of the circles tJiat 
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profilrfinDsltamit.DUreg,Mlnglh.oh»uritTOfU.dr^mumc3^^^ 

tor the geneod pubUc. they insisted thot their cntiol attttiuje »as a ^0- 
grcssive and objeetire cooeent. Is it therefore stylisucal^ly^alyaral m 
the prtient analysis, as it wottW be if it were indeed the expe- 

’ "TwlTcoMideitions of paramount imponance must he brought to Pe 
determination of whether early twenti^-centuty * 

end of the old or the beginning o',**'. .? 

M to which is more tmly significant for 

through art: the personality of the anist and 1™ ^ 

rarticular sivle or those oE his patrons m supporting it? Any possible 
b^J^een dte penonar^tdtud. 

“irofTh:":« -i 

;„hcU.erpureuedforreonomh^^ty--W^™ 

quasi-techmcalworismfore.^ ^ g^ ^ ^ 

of any layfal critidsnt of dtem in his work, as 

niay even include ^ ,,L The entire Dada movement 

diecourt jester proverb,any ^ 

was of course csrenttally fgTre wh^innaceutly adntire it. 

Picasso's later work stweess. J acceptance 

However, when these artists J y n^iatioiial. characier that was 

of their work was b^«l on duasi-analyucal 

manifest to the collecto P intimate circle. 

criticism that was largely in interpreting the complex 

The other question whether negative criticisin of an 

objectives of tvventieth-cen ury i,a.tx and Cassandias as the iniiia- 

old society actually idendfies Its muck»ke^ 

r^o:;trrrn:::f.yt»ohh^^^^^ 
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prove upon iL When David criticwes the comiption <rf the body politic 
in hU early classical paintings, like the Oath of the Horatii or the Death 
of Socrates (Plate 38a), he does so by extolling the vinues he anticipates 
in the new order. In any traasition the gains of the new order coexist 
for a considerable period with the evils of the old. The creative, con- 
strnctivt respoasibility of the artist who chooses to identify himself with 
progress is to distinguish and demonstrate the nature and superiorities of 
the new order so that its nascent charaaeristics may be dearly seen and 

fostered despite the lingering glamor of the no longer valid culture that is 
passing. 


GENERAL VS, SPEClFfC REPERENCE 

Withiu the field of naturalistic expression there are also two attitudes 
that fit perfectly with the polar categories. Truth has its generalized and 
speirific aspects, already touched upon to some extent. Generalized de* 
scription (u'hen it is not evasively vague, of course) is analytical and prac¬ 
tical because it requires logical correlation of a number of observations 
to arrive at a constant essence. It results in elimination of accidental 
^nations, leaving a dependable, operative principle that is serviceable 
for future use. Emphasis of specific aspects of reality is of less practical 
value, b«ai«c an isolated phase or appearance might never be en- 
couritcred again. To remark it in an is capricious, although in science 
It might be useful as a chie to a hidieno undheovered generality. Con- 
cem with the specific implies a late stage of a particular cultural evolu- 
ijoti, because it takes the generalization for granted, otherwise its acci¬ 
dental aspects would be confirsing rather than entertaining, It implies 
the self-centered role of the consumer, who has no use for practical in- 
formatton: and prefers to notice the specific, unusual aspects of form 
for to do so is to express the uniqueness of a particular person's experi¬ 
ence. personalityor observation. 

There b also a middle ground, namely, specific reference that is never- 

■ Many of the landscapes of Breughel or the nautical paint¬ 

ings and Adirondack scenes of Winslow Homer am quite convincing in 
their documentary detail (Plate 4?ii). yet it is obvious in each that the 
anist refera to a genial type of activity, behind which is the deeper 
noaon of man's heroism or resourcefulness when confronted with raw 
natural force. This is sometvhat different from the mere reponage of a 
newspaper photoof floods in the Middle West, which might be captioned 
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“Mn, Hepribah MatiLevy. aged 83. ot Foonh River Avenue. Four Riv¬ 
ers. Mo„ is helped Erom a second^tory window of her home after a night 
of sleepless terror with her pet cortnorani and Weimaianer, by Corporal 
A. R. Canoticr of the local Civil Defense forces. (ZP Photo from Wide- 

Wide N ews Service*)" ^ 

An excellent illustration of how a realistic presentation m art may be 
given a geneialired treatment appears in the contrast between early and 
late landscape painting. The landscapes of Poussin (Plate 27®) 
Claude, early Tuincrs of his “classical" period, early Inness. in the broad 
inclusive siveep and variety of their material—trees, streams, hills, a 
town, some mins, cattle, farmhouses—seem to be a catalogue, a sunumi^, 
a general statement of what a natural scene comprises. Pamungs o£ the 
Barbiron school late Turner. late Inness, on tlie other hand, present a 
specific place, a single tree, a farmhouse, a woodland stream, a few ani¬ 
mals in a field, even the effect of light at a particular time of a particular 


kind of day. , , u j-j 

When Breughel decided to puinl a picture of children at pUy, be did 
not nop with nto or three. He painted a picture with doaenr of childr^ 
playing erery kind oi game he could thiol of. If au artnt were utter^ted 
in the theater and uithed to tnale a painting oi it. he mtgh, study ho» 
to combine a representation of ihe audience seated auenttvely m a dark 
house, the acrors performing on a brightly lit stage, an orch«ra m be- 
tween, and perhaps a glintpse of the mechanic, of ptrfacuon 
wings. Sttch^presentation was never attempted by Degas, one of lit. toe- 
mosT painters nf .he Uteater in the late nineteenth century, for htm, 
intima^ urns reality, and he .Lowed at. actual perfonnance only in he 
may have seen it obliquely from the wiop; m fact, he seemed to pre 
the even more tragmenmry and intiroate approach of psantu^ 

Generalimlion being analytical is found m early cultural s-g^- No 
before the seventeenth century could an arlnt ^im a mother and ^ d 
it had to he The Afolher and CAtfd. But by die Efteenih eentuw it could 
at lean look like a specihe mother and child, as lU 

of Fra Filippo Uppi. The change from one extreme u. anodwr was ac 

complished.asissofrequcndydiecase.inseveralstages. 

d specific subject may be so pertinent and widely kt^ ^ 
a gene^ implitaliou, like David’s Deal* 0/ Afarat or Tmno ^ur^ 
oTik, which represent dlBerent types of „,c 

of the French Revolution. Enough rcportonal detail is in _ 

case to establish Ihe actuality of the incident, but not to mttrfeie with a 
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realization of its outstanding importance. Events of this sort may achieve 
a quasi-symbolical character, and, if they are widely enough accepted to 
be frequently recalled, actually become a symbol of the quality or mean¬ 
ing that gives the subject its geneml importance. 

SYMBOtTSM 

SymlM>lism is a type of generalization in which the reduction of reality 
or detail is so trompiete and the allusion so deeply mouvated that a critical 
determination has to be made in each case as to whether the expression 
is truly realistic and analytical or not. Thus the personiJication of natural 
forces in Greek mythology was for that stage of society a humanistic 
attempt to present the realities of natural environment, at least as they 
alFect the life of man, and can be considered thoroughly analytical. The 
Greek gods may be depicted in a mural painting or sculptured monument 
today, however, precisely for the purpose of eV'ading any significant as¬ 
sertion about the nature of reality (Plate 46a). as indicated above in die 
discussion of eclecticism. Thus a symbolical device, presented in an 
academically imitated linear style, may appear confusingly in what is 
obviously a period predominantiy expressing the interests of the con¬ 
sumer. 

Medieval morality plays, in which human qualities were personified, 
represented the first step in trying (o realize bunian personality on the 
modem stage, and were obvious symbolic generalizations, as realistic for 
their time as the more particular type of realism that predominates in 
the theater today. Saints depicted with the instrutnetits of their martyr¬ 
dom were symbols of salvation throughout the early Middle Ages, and 
since salvation was then a force of universal reality in human motivation, 
they may be considered real istic within their historical frame of reference. 
As this reality lapsed, artists began to invest their saints with a more 
specihe, narrative reality, using incidents from their lives which were 
presented as intimate domestic scenes. Still later, as literal belief in the 
Scriptural narrative came to be considered naive, these subjects were 
again formulated, but in a manner embodying physical and emotional 
appeal, which carries a conviction of reality only for the faithful. Many 
aspects of modem cuhiire are handled in a similarly ingratiating feshion, 
so that the term "generalization” frequently associated with the adjective 
"vague," is often afqrlied to a pnoccM of evading real issues as well as to 
serious, constructive asKrtion of basic principles in the sense used here. 
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Symbols that are widely accepted or readily recognizable are a means 
of clarifying or evoking reality, at least in its browdex aspects, most suit¬ 
able for periods of relaiiveW uncomplicated cultural unaniraity- Con- 
sidemble confusion results from the practice in art criticism of applying 
the term also to forms and objects that happen to represent an important 
aspect of life to a particular individual. Uke the subconscious sexual 
reference certain shapes may have. For example, frequent ref^ence to 
■’the mountains of Nebraska" svas supposed to reveal the gradual involve¬ 
ment of a young clergyman with a lady of easy virtue in the play Ram, 
produced many years ago. Willem deKooning’s paintm^ of women 
(Plate 46 b) have a symbolic quality. The lecuirent bull m Pica^o s work 
is frequently thought to represent political bnilality, as in mural 
symbolizing die destruction of Guernica; but his other bulls are less 
ferocious and a number of explanations have been offered regarding 
the meaning of Picasso’s bull. Symbols of this type may be more or less 
accesaible 10 sophisticated beholders in view of the increasing curr^^ 
of knowledge about subconscious processes of the human mind. The 
determination as to whether or not. and how much, they contribute to 
the analytical and clarifying force of the style m a particular wo^. can 
only be made in terms of how readily the symbols are underst^ and 
how widely they are adopted. If the imprccisetiess of the symbol smiply 
provides an intriguing subject for speculation, or stmiutates 
Svely a braad area of feeling (as an ameba-Uke sha^ 

(Plate 45b). or even the "emergent forms" of Salvador Dab) it becomes 
a matter of peiaonal entertainment, obviously a consi^erva ue 

To add a new symbol to the cultural vocabulary of any people is a pro¬ 
foundly creative intuitive accomplishment, but the procej of its 
tion mtm have some kind of immediacy as the term is b^e^To ^e 
an unclear painting based on unrecognizable aestheuc elements _ 
speciilativeiritiach Freudian or other subconscious ^ 

sl^ involved as "symbols'* of the artist s profound reaction to some ^ 
pcc^^f life, is to use the word in a way that does not mdieate any widely 
kgible expression of reaUty. The work may weU have a greatness of itt 
own and a rich appeal to the beholder who has the equipment and in¬ 
clination to get invdved in it, and ior whom the diallcnging s^^btlety of 
invention may indeed be a great attraction. The esotenc inaccessibly 
of soch V.1UC. 1. .0 »8Se.«d for the tcntaaonol c«ego^ » 

fonn io the ithture of eotertaintuent ndter then enpounon. They en 
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press a late stage of cvikural development and have only a limited popular 
appeal. 


SOPHISTICATED ADMIRATIOH OF PRIMITIVE ART 

Atutmcdon and distortion have characterized both primitive and 
sophisticated cultures. Artists functioning without any practical ccmccm 
in European society of the early twentieth century actually adopted and 
imitait'd the relatively abstract forms of Afirtcan Negro sculpture. Does 
this common interest in the same type of form by two so vastly different 
s^ieties argue against the social expression of style? Or does it reveal 
sigmficant subconscious parallels in the auiiudcs of both stxiieties to 
their respective environments? 

As mdicated in the previous discussion, the geometrical designs, struc 
rural modiBcations and inverted ratios of natural proportion in primi¬ 
tive an, like that of central Africa and Oceania, represent a tentative 
as^tion of human superiority over nature, with some fearful or wishful 
religi^magic purpose. An element of human logic, however simple, is in¬ 
volved in these various devices, for the regularity of geometrical design 
(which ongmated from a special delight in the regular pattern of the 
craftsman’s stroke, as discussed above, p. ibs) is the human opposite 
of the complex disorder found in nature. Geometrical simplifications of 
pa^ of tile body or otiier natural objects into cones, cylinders and 
sp eroi s is again a humanistic assertion, for simple geometrical shapes 
are rare in nature* 

ThU urgency of human assertion is brought about by the conditions of 
living in a primitive economy dependent on the uncertain bounties of 
natural supply, and subject to the hazards of natural catastrophe. Nature 
IS a Leviathan that primitive man must try to ride. It provides food and 
shelter, but their occurrence seems to be an accident and a mystery, how¬ 
ever manageable this becomes in neolithic times. A tension bordering 

ennuty toward natural environment arises in the human mind. The 
huntmg tnbesat first showed no consciousness of self in the realistic cave 
drawings, concerned chiefly with the intended quarry; man still con¬ 
ceived himself a natural creature not at all distinct from his cnvironmeni. 
Natural representation was the mystical, awesome need of tlie nomadic 
huntmg society and it was skillfully accomplished in cave paintings 
throughout southern Europe and Nonh Africa perhaps b5.ooo years 
ago. But with the advent of settled communities and agTicukiire, result- 
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ing in some seme of man's potential control of nature, the human race 
dared to feel a quasiHantagonistit distinctness from the rest of the 
natural universe, which was expressed by abandoning objecuves of com¬ 
pletely realistic representation. The vocabulary oE geometric des'ices or 
modifications of natural form which the rieolitbic artists proceeded to 
derive from patterns, shapes and motions oF craft manufacture, served 
exnctly to express the new sense of independence. 

It was a similar assertion of distinctness from or rejection of ensTTon- 
mental Forces that caused the aesthetically hypersophisdeated European 
in the early nineteen hundreds to accept .4£rican sculpture. Throughout 
the nineteentli century, people iovolvcsi in colonial government and 
trade had occasionally brought back such objects as personal souventrs 
or anthropological curiosities (Plate 13b, 43a). They were hardly con¬ 
sidered objects of art at all, but in the decade before World War 1 , im¬ 
portant collections were made by a few prominent cotmoisseurs of att- 
Obvious stylistic imitation followed, as in Picasso's period of Demoi- 
selies d'Avignon (Plate 42) and Modigliani’s style generally, m the 
sculpture of Brancusi, and thework of many later artists (Plate 43b). 

What expressive force can this strange material retain for the twentie^ 
century? Natural eurironment, to be sure, is well under control; so well, 
so completely that the city dweller considers the flow of iwtur^ produce 
to his kitchen or dining table to be virtually automatic, f or the leiiuer, 
who is the chief patron of art in this society, the physical necessities o 
life just happen. OF course he has heard something of the existence of an 
industrial system and organized agriculture, but there is ''«le about 
them that he can understand in terms of his own personality, which is m 
fact revolted by almost any aspect of the work-aJay world he happens 
to encounter. Extensive systemization; regular, schedu app canon m 
a repetitive task set by the need for highly detailed toorfioauon wi^ 
the operations of other people; self-discipline and a considerable pmod 
of personal submergence in a secondary role m order to r^tet skills, 
manual or intellectual; all of which are of the essence of industrial pro¬ 
duction at the basis of human existence today, luHict on ^me people a 
sense of claustrophobia. Frustration and even personal disfigurement. 

This tension and antagonism toward the bask^lly ueces^ry produc¬ 
tive environment brings about invention of cultural artificialities to 
make life tolerable. The offensive image of the strange new social 
Leviathan, into which world-wdde integration of mdustnal production 
and trade has welded the vast majority of the population, must be sub- 
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iiicj:gcd. To tills end it beiomcs quite appropriate, especially in a period 
of rampant eclectJcUtn, and when the poor artists' heads are spliidng 
over the increasing tempo of demands for novelty, to borrow a formula 
of artificiality that had been used by mankind at the dawn of human 
culture to exorcise the poorly understood, threatening enormities of the 
natural Leviathan. 

Reference to the chief period in which European culture had pre¬ 
viously rejected the appearances of reality in art shows dearly similar 
niotivation. Distortion and abstraction in the elaborately interlaced pat¬ 
terns of HibemenSaxon manuscript illumination (Plate zo), the angular 
contours of sairtts and the nervously scrawling line of some of the Caro- 
lingian styles, were used in the early Middle Ages when violence and 
poverty had made earthly environmeiu well-nigh intolerable, the pat¬ 
tern of life highly haphazard, and human attention was concentrated 
on the hope of heavenly glory with the frenzied intensity of a panic re¬ 
treat from reali ty. 


ALTERJVATtVES OF SUBJECT MATTER 

The selection and treatment of subject matter ma y he seen from the 
foregoing discussion to present two pairs of alternatives, which should 
be considered in any stylistic analysis of a work of art. First, the artist may 
choose to turn toward or away from the world of objective reality, of 
things as they are or seem to be- No art worthy of any distinction* of 
course, is a complete or mechanical repetition of appearances; some clari¬ 
fication if only by reduction and control of the total material detail must 
be im^d by the artist, and sensnous or formal elements may be added 
to achieve artistic sigDificance. 

The artist who chooses to turn tojaard the world of objective reality, 
and to assert his own creative personality without interfering with the 
impression of undistoned verisimilitude, has nevertheless an extensive 
range. He may. according to the expressive requirements of his society, 
take any suitable position between the extremes of a highiy genetalizcd 
clarification of his subject material, and a particular, even momentary 
reportage or appreciation of what he has chosen to portray. That is to 
say, he choose to exploit the commonality of experience tliat is in¬ 
herent in the subject he has selected, for the elucidation of ail men; or 
he may presem the special flavor of experience derived from the impact 
on his own penonality of some particular thing he has encountered 
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and selected for the enjoyment oE those who are sympathetic to his own 
orientation. 

The artist who chooses to turn avJay from objective reality, who will 
make something based completely on inner motivation, using reference 
to real objects and occurrences OJily as they happen to arise in his purely 
subjective vision, distorted or juxtaposed so that no actual circujii- 
stance could possibly seem to be intended, also has two altematives, 1 he 
forms and sensations be employs may be directed either to emotional or 
aesthetic effects. That is to say, he may make a concrete reference to the 
external world, but in highly personal, virtually subconsdo^ terms; 
or, on the other hand, manipulation of aesthetic elemciiis (as in a piece 
of instrumental music) may be the artist's entire apiHTcnt conccm, let 
die emotional connotations be what they niay, or arise from whatever 
mood he may happen to be in. 

These latter alternatives are not at all exclusive of one another. A 
nostalgic dream picture of his native peasant village by Chagall (Plate 
.14a) may be presented in colors that are sensuously exciting as well as 
suggestive of an appropriate mood. Likewise in a completely nonobjec¬ 
tive work the forms may admit of some more or less obvious emotional 
interpretation based on rhythm, tempo, key of tone or color, and so on. 

Together these alternatives present a master scale of attitudes toward 
subject matter from analysis to sensation, motivated as in the categories 
of form by the general cuhutal attitude of the artist and the SMiety of 
which he is a rart. At one extreme is objective material presented in terms 
of a clear, generalhcd reality, followed by objecUve material presented 
more selectively according to particular individual preferences. Next 
is subjective material with a principally emotional reference, and. at the 
opposite extreme from generalized reality, is completely nonobjertive 
creation, synthesized from abstract aesthetic elements. One end of ^e 
scale represents complete extroversion or social identification; the other 
represents extreme incroveiaion, a social independence and emp asis on 
personal distinctions, which is virtually antagonistic to a vast portion of 
mankind, and resentful of any suggestion of social interdependence. 

Confusion has arisen lately insofar as some artists and critics have in¬ 
sisted that there is a superior reality in the subjeaive choice and 
dling of subject matter, in view of the tremendous force lately recognized 
in subconscious motivation of human life. It must be borne in mm . 
however, that the motivations of realistic art, despite the fact Uiat they are 
widely legible, also arise from sources deeply imbedded m human per- 
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tonality. Interest tn one's neighbor, paitidpation in the surrounding 
community, delight in the common wonders of the material universe, 
arc derived as much from emotional aspects of personality as is any 
impulse to introspection and social aloofness or idiosyncrasy. Eccentricity 
does not represent more personality, but simply a certain kind, The 
categorically revolutionary quality of genius seems to be supported by 
the need vital petsonaltties have felt at times in the past, to reject 
stultifying conventions imposed by narrow social groups. In such cases 
it might be said, however, that the iociety itself must be judged eccentric 
in relation to basic natural impulses of hiimau personality, and dissent 
considered a sign of true or larger social identi Beat ion. 


7 

Conclusion and Epilogue 


MITRAL SaERT«R HAP TO SOLVR PQ'ORR TT*™™ 
progTBA could he made was that oi analluing 
So Lc before esiablLthiug the bade elemePH of 
are composed. Biology is greatly iudebted to the mten^ "tS 
possible^study of cellular structure, and to 

Suatomy- Msysic, has been concerned in constderable degree vuth dre 

granuJorceUolar. then molecular, and now atomic structure rf mm . 

fTdte presence of any given substance or object, tte naturel scentut 

altackshisproblembyasltitlg, "Ofwhatisitcompote^ 

In the serial sciences, among »hicb the history and ^eemtton of art 
belong, the field of observation is already atot^. Jf'P ' 

human deeds and social events. The problem u to Hud *e ^ 

tents into which they Bt. The social scienost suces at hts h 
and molecules, day in and day out; they are everywhere al^t him, con 
wiat I the hod, they composed Some lUUe clnstets are oh- 
'the family, age groups, political units, income levdsi but over 
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long penofis of time, whole social systems, the entire perspective of man's 
life on earth, what arc the significandy inclusive patterns? Where is the 
instrument that will allow the student of individual and social per* 
sonality to examine their growth from the beginning? He can stop any 
one of the contempor^ cells on the street and inquire about his feelings, 
activities and associations. The technique of the "market survey" is quite 
advanced, and Univac may readily process the gatherings: but this is only 
a step toward digesting such material into operative basic intuitions, and 
can be applied only to the living. What form of fossilized record or im¬ 
pacted stiBla of human experience have the others left from ages past? 
Where is the macTOscope with which the developing totality can be 

The history of cultural expression can he most serviceable in this il¬ 
luminating role. Tlie plastic arts have a more extensive and complete 
history than any other, possibly excepting literature, which lacks contact 
with the vast prehistoric life of man and is veiled by diffeTenccs of 
language. First, of counw, the role of art in human society must be cor¬ 
rectly understood: An is human expenence aesthetically enhanced and 
oTgamcaliy perfected for expamion of the scope of human attention. 

Tc^nt concepts of art as escape, fantasy, play, sensuous and intellectual 
tiallation. must be read not as a description of ait, but of the pattern of 
experience idealized by the limited group in contemporary society for 
whom so much of present-day paintmgand sculpture is created. 

Next it is necessary to understand the complex path the human message 
mi«t take in jts transformation into a physical object (or performance, 
as in di^a. dance and music) in order to discharge some localized func¬ 
tion, spiritual or otherwise, as well as into a sensuous pattern to attract 
and penetrate human attention. Often the forma] characteristics or 
style of the particular artistic creation may be clearer and more legible 
than its content or its objective reference. The latter may be highly 
diversified or almost nil, as in neolithic and early medieval styles, and in 
a great deal of modem art. 

Clearly, then, the most important or most immediate requirement 
for the use of art as a rmcroscope in the social sciences is a proper under- 
siding of the meaning of style. What are the motivations and dynamic 
of this procc« whereby social personality is impressed on the forms of 
anistic creation? It is a safe venture that never, throughout the earlier 
histf^ of art when formal elements seemed to evolve with such inevi¬ 
tability and spmtaneous acceptance, were artists as conscious of style 
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35 they are today, when it is nevertheless approached with utter confu- 
Sion. The Renaissance gave Western Europe a Pandora's box of styUsbc 
sel£<onsciousness in its return to the classic. Then the Net^Iassicists 
lifted the lid and let out the pestilential swarm of eclectic mutations to 
plague the arts wiih confused and superficial coutro\eisy^ The dist^t 
iog buzz can be dispelled now. only by going into the subject of style to 
dear up what it really is. as Pandora had at last to reopen the chest to let 

out the good fairy, Hope, . 

Unfortunately, for many people the word "style" hasacqnir^ the con- 
notation of whimsical, superficial preferences like the annual gyrauons 
in the fashion of women’s clothing or new car models from Detroit, In 
art, however, style actually summarizes much that is deeply si^ificant 
about a person or a society. Vital human personality is puipo^ul, 
cided on its objectives and the means of their adueveraent. which it seeks 
resolutely, not in ignorance of, but despite the complexity of environ¬ 
ment and the unsolved mysteries of life. What else is matunty but just 
such an ability to decide, at the moment of acaon, what action is neces^ 
sary? The broader and more flexible the purposes and patterns, the 
beVter the chances of success, but at any given moment the --If-We 
adult personality must be able, ready or not, to decide 
next, not in the frenzied fashion of constant improvration. but in respect 
of some viully important general direction, with sufficient self-assurance 

decisions at a deep level oi peisoiialiiy that is served but not gov^ed by 
intellect and Ibeie lives have a clear, eonsistem and readable cbat^ler. 
This deep governing paltem, subeottseious eh^ter or emouonal eon- 
vietion inloiais the gestures of men in peiMnal eo^M and t u m W 
••manneis-i it guides the deeds of leadeis m publie life and is cal 
"ideals.” “faiths or simply “iudguieut." It hlewise mfo^ the ere^ 

lions of ardsts. Then it is ealW "snil.." and W 

he read the manners, ideals, biith and pattems of fkemon folloued by 

the artist and the society for which di. artid created, m its general at- 

^'^iTattidwho is the product of a society coopeiadng for its gCTeial 
.rdvancemeut will have a socially oriented selfronhd^e. a “ 

• belonging." that is the essence of the hnest humam^ Jai* 
own as a man follows, inspiing achievements based 

and the discovery and use oi order i» his emtroament. Tlus m 
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turn produces an analytical philosophy and creative practice with the 
resultant si^listic characteristics detailed above as of the fiiat category. 

On the Gthtr hand, an artuc identified with a group that is coirdcscend" 
ing or antagonistic to the society of which it is a part, suhsbting on wealth 
appropriated by force or privilege, will view the world egotistically with a 
mystic or unconcerned attitude toward hows and whys, while the intui¬ 
tive direction and vinuosity of his creative processes will i^mph^ ^ize 
sensation, fantasy, capricious or accidental effects pertaining to the 
sensational category of stylistic characteristics. In primitive cultures, 
mysticism and distortion may also express mankind’s fearful antagonism 
toward physical environment 

Order and accident, logic and sensation, analysis and intuition, pro¬ 
duction and consumption, huniaiiism as against mysticism or egotism, are 
alt simply opposite extremes of human interest and behavior which 
seem to duster about tivo poles of human personality. Style in cultural 
expression is a recording point or scriber that marks a tine wavering 
between them on a moring time-graph as in a seismograph or a device 
for recording meteorological observations. It sums up the meaning, re¬ 
cords the dominant attitude, and presents a macroscopic perspective of 
the multitude of historical, economic, and ethnological circumstances 
that may be operating at the indicated point. 

The focusing power of the history of art as macroscope, in a manner 
referred to several ^es previously, presents certain exciting possibilities 
of philosophical pioneering. The instrument ts actually so strong that 
It can draw the entire range of human culture into a single pattern, as 
artists sometimes inspect the broader aspects of a complex composition 
through the large end of a pair of binoculars. A hopeful prescription for 
achievement of the highest human aims may clearly be read in the otHer- 
vatjofl that stylistic opposites tend to coalesce in the process of stylistic 
evolution, already pointed out in various connections (pp. gy, log). 

All of man's unceasing efforts to affect his natural and sexial* environ¬ 
ment have oscillate^ between two extremes. .Some have over emphasized 
the nttessity to reject or rise above the apparently impenetrable com¬ 
plexities of cosmic and human nature with logically constructed par 
teiTO and exclusions. Others underestimated the effectiveness of human 
ability to discover or establish orderliness of any appreciable scope. 
Through countless ages when these attitudes in isolation appeared an¬ 
tagonistic. an occasional hurst of brilliance has reflected from a moment 
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of intenKtlon, whicK pmvM .to the »-o opp«i<c «.i.ude, .ro 00. lo- 

is ctor ihM sidiough M osdllaiory. slmost 

altcmaaoo of tht wo vitws charaaerixa die lusioiy of human enltut^ 
each wingisio.gmdoally Icsmcmoie ^ijoo. The ^ 

iocreasingiy linii.aod qualify one anodier. 

cultural erowih has been quite subjective and acadcnial. The bnlliam 

Golden Ages of full power were bioughi about J uif briefin 

torical coincidence, and could no. he mauitained bejond 

“’"The cucen. Golden Age of die annul science xeveak .he pouibi^ty 

;to‘^a'„1‘’'ex"ur”" --i P-«” 
"th;3.rzL?:r„dtrd.uopr.^- 

insoluble, however tortuous its *>'“““^7J* b^„e„, m^cation, 
techniques. po^ out of d.e tenns 

TthTHlSS^ iS; such K^ca. 

me^ii^y sod wl susmin^f confidence .hnuigh an endless 
series of hypothetical possibilities, ihc mad of the natural 

E„,o.ion, and prejudices tort a, owe 

scientto soil mn^ ibe swia 

prescriptions for cotiuol ^ enlvioE certain age-old mysteries of 

has lieen done, however, by y sk^t successes paraiteling those of 
human persoi^ity ^hen society is ready. The hopeful 

to to"b«n a^ontplished by a combination of analytical 
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aod scfisational itispt ration nfhich might be said to represent a relaxation 
of the analytical pattern and a submission to [dienomenal subtleties in 
an even greater degree than is required by the natural sciences, without 
becoming utterly subjective. The greatest advance thus far has occurred 
in the understanding of individual personality. More serious obstacles 
arc met when a ttempts are made to approach objectively die problems of 
social organization. 

The Golden Age of social science will not introduce mankind to an 
earthly paradise or Mirvana in which no problems exist, nor would any 
sound mind in a sound body wish it so. The need for mankind to extract 
subsistence from his natural environment will continue, and since ac¬ 
quired characteristics are not transmitted, the entire process of social 
adjtutment must be reconstituted within each new individual and gen^ 
era don. The limitations of human consciousness being what they are, a 
global society embracing nearly three billion individuals must continue 
to 1>e constellated out of groupings that vary widely in scope and com¬ 
plexity; and adjustments between them, however equable and In¬ 
tel ligen t ly arrived at, will also requ ire en dlcss considera tion. 

For these high aims, the fallacy that analytical and sensational ap¬ 
proaches are incompatible must be enlightened in order to dispel the 
tmsunilcTsi^dings that have nurtured so much coniroversy among men. 
The techniques of antagonism are now so highly developed that their 
maintenance and effectiveness are on the verge of destroying life on 
earth, hf uch of the human race is ready to make the immediate sacrifices 
necessary to resolve the overpowering antagonisms, provided a formula 
tan be di^overed whereby the equability and effectiveness of such sacri¬ 
fices may be a.S5ayed. The macrost ope of cultural history cannot function 
asM elwtromc computer to produce such a formula. Its use is to scan the 
ebb and Row of human well-being in die past, which clearly indicates 
repeated successes from the interaction between analytical and sensa- 
ti^al atutudes during the Golden Ages of so many different societies. 

The present study cannotatiempt to discern what forms such a coalition 
might produce m the field of the social sciences. The way U clearly indi- 
cateii howev er. Those who consider and plot the relations of men to one 
another must steer a resolute course between the ScylJa of canonical 
prescriptions which may appear tohave logical justification bulare based 
actually on incomplete premises, and the Charybdis of subjective impulse 
emanating from finite personal leadership which cannot, without some 
analytical guidance, adequately identify itself with the broadest human 
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mterestA. Such a resoludon of the confusions of social philosophy may be 
expected to reveal guiding principles adequate to pieseive life on earth 
from human violence, now its greatest haiaid, as the scientific phi¬ 
losophers have been able to overcome the hazards that once threatened, 
human survival from the recalcitrant and catasitophic forces of natui^ 
Pcispcctives of this sort may seem to lead far afield for those who reg^ 
the aiTas pleasant entertainment. They ate indeed offensive to that 
group for whom cultural activity is a means of screening off or denymg 
aspects of reality that seem unpleasant or threatening to them. But for 
those who feel impelled to face the problems they see about them, an 
to seeh first principles whereby they may be solved, the arts can serve 
as a valuable means of simplifying iheir appallingly complex outlines. 
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The earliest men to leai^e 
any cultural tecurd de¬ 
pended almost entirely on 
the hunt for surv ival. The 
consequent absorption in 
this crucial activity is 
shown by their mastery of 
lifelike images of the 
quarry. The precision and 
tyhthm of later geometri¬ 
cal design celebtates tlie 
elementary logic and 
craftmamhip whereby die 
first agriculturists began to 
estert and feel some power 
over their environment. 
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[l is nai only the emotional treat* 
tnent of the same 9 ub)ea that differs 
so strikingly in these paintings, done 
about two centuries apart in Italy. 
The quality of the forms u diametri¬ 
cally opposed and the differences arc 
deeply and signilkantly motivated. 


ti. Annibate Cftracci (i$60^1609), Fieii 


Plate 3 
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.Paving and 

But his work remains stylvsucally linea , 
artist pTodurts a highly tonal cfiea. 

PUATE g 



lUii^diik aiM iArt4cFn«^ 

«. BiTih of Aphndiii. Greek. 5th reiKury iLt, low relief iculpiure 


In the t^ly Greek Altar of Aphrodite, all of the fomii 
and their compositional nnovemcnts conform to a nar¬ 
row' plane strictly parallel to the surface on which they 
are developed. In the later structure they weave in and 
out of the relief plane in a highly rec^essional pattern, 
aJiliough in neither ease is any spatial bactpound 
represented, (Compare Plate 33b) 



fUlp™ iTwnjBi f |>ipitp|bitn1 




Plate 4 
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Rn-uoliel the Elder (r, t5S5-'5<*9>‘ 


a. Umn^rdo da Vind (t^sr-iS-ll)' 


Both of these paintings 
essentially analyikal. 
Leonardo 5 mural seems 
more conal than actually 
Iniendefl because his ex¬ 
periments with 3 new me- 
ditim to replace fresco were 
not entirely successful and 
the work has deteriorated. 
Breuffhers painting has a 
major recessional axis be¬ 
cause of the noriJiern 
icndency to accelerate sen- 
sat itmal aspects of style, 
especially spacie. 


i^*!i^liiir0Fwlut Itiaeum. Vaiww 


Plate 5 




















This IS a pertetiiy (lai wall merging tJmiuRh a simple cove 
mto a perfectly flat cdh'ng, except for ihe two dr«H and 
tuxt ivindows each surrounded on three sides by a namwv 
marble frame. All the re« is painted in a manner which 
discounts the lirnitatiomofenfr^mement and pit ture plane 
in order lo effect a perfectly open composition. 


PtJSTE 6 

























IEun da (h-uLArn. flZuMe 


a. E:a«pard M a net (i Sj *-1 a&3). CMt Ff r< f <i thmih 

fc 


1 here ts a kind of realty Jii 
the paintings of these *‘Bou- 
ievanj realisu/^ in their 
highly developed sense of iin- 
staged, specific immediacy—^ 
in one, the yf>ung mjin's ear¬ 
nest eigpression, in the other, 
the seemingly accidentaJ co¬ 
incidence of the fomis. But 
it is a reality pertaining 
strictly to the private lives of 
tile individuals involved or 
the artist himself. 





ifci Lihwt¥. Ftm NjtimfcJ 


Plaie 7 


b. Edgar Degoi (ittttie Rocei 








lUiiMuJ Wnhvigni. Fl^Cl. IlcUm CnltecEHn 


The &nmllcst detail in the earlier 
portrait clearly reveaU whai il rep^ 
resents^ whereas sev eral lairly large 
areas in the later portraits like the 
hand or (he sleeve sashesp are vir¬ 
tually meaningless except in rela¬ 
tion to the whole. 


a. van dcr Weyden (c. 1400-1464). 

Ptfrfrtfjf af a Latiy 


MM! UIVlii*. hlwii^ 1 



h Diego Vtliiqua 66a). 

Portrait of thf Afiiit, detail from 
Thr MaitU of Honor. 



Pl\te 8 








fAiiouii 


iu TTif Paithencpii, fat^tJCp Aihtnj. Greek,, ^.ihceiiiujfy 


Evcrything in the design of 
tilt Parthenon relen aesthet¬ 
ically to the functiDTi of sup¬ 
port and logical integration 
of paits. Tn the aiistocratic 
Rococo palace, hovi^ever, 
though the columns of a 
Greek order are used as the 
liasis of its design, all sense 
of mass and support is dis¬ 
carded, Note the entablature 
broken out over lire columns 
and the human figures used 
as supports for the elaborately 
decorated vaulting above. 


b, tpwcopil palace^ Wfirzburg 
Built 1710-1744. Architect: 
Ncurujir 



it^cnninTEifiriM lTibinTwifHllhii-| 


Platt 9 
















a. Cuiriet k IvCt The ‘’Lightning Expreu" Twiiw 


Srm 


b. j.M-W. Turner (» 77 S^* 85 *)- Hatn. JImiwi and 
Speed 

Railroading was an exciting 
new dcvelopaient in the 
nineteenth century. Tutner 
is concerned here only with 
the aesthetic spectacle it 
creates under certain atmos¬ 
pheric conditions. Howes er, 
the artist employed by the 
publishtiig firm of CuTrier & 
Ives urvcompromisingly pre¬ 
sents, even in a night scene, 
the forms of IcxxMnotives and 
cars as well as many operating 
details which might easily be 
obscured in shadow. {Gom- 
pare Plate 40) 

tme r iE m i ii . t«dhMi 



Platt 10 





Despite his consdoQs concern with 
motionp Uccello was for technolojfi- 
cal as welt as sodoeamoiDu: reasocis 
an analytical artisu His imi&tent. 
tactile concentraim on fonn and 
structure thcrelore freraes the in- 
tended action according to a deeply 
motivaced stylistic imperative, while 
Beniini gels a vastly greater seme of 
niovemeni in a simple portrait. 


a, PaatD Uccdlft (1337-1475). 

BatiU. detail 0! Af aun^rd 



IUfiwI VvTOilfei SU r i m i m j 



b. Guminni Lorenm BcmSmi 

( 1338 - 1600 ). of 

Louis XIV, King of Fnnee 


Pl-ATE I I 









tEtlr 4iti. V-ranl>Ubitelii 


81- Vkiore Ciqjflcc:i9 ^enci Itum iKc lerici on ibt Life of 

Si. Unuh 


Three separate tnddents ol St. Ursula's life are spread 
iutiMa the picture plane of Carperio’s entraticingly de¬ 
tailed har^r scene: whereas the form and concept of 
Tintoretto's ’Treseniation" are completely locussed on 
the central figure o( a single esent. 


PijCTe is 


i>. lacapo Rnbuiii TimoTctiD Prfffnmimn of tht Pi'r^tfi 

Chinrh of iJbc Madonnaddl'Orta. Venire 




















lMirtiJiTi> 


g, AnprU detail of ilie Loii 
Judgmmt. RomaneKjue 
periad. TympaniiiR, Cathcdifal 
of St Autun 


Propon:it«i5 »f the bwm^tx figure inay be modi' 
lied for varintis express tv t purposcsr The 
Roman estpic angel U attenuated In the Intei™* 
anunatuml spirit of early northern Chrittiamty. 
.\Frican sculptors distort die human figure, gen- 
mlly but not always compressing iu ratios in 
the neolithic spirit of asserting human power 
over natuteF This group also demonstrates the 
use of proptJriion in showing the relative im¬ 
portance of the king and his attendants. 


U, Guiup figuTO Imtn Benin ^ BrltiUj N igeoii 



lloHMUB inf VBlkni4i«i4u- l.'miiiil 


PijHte 13 








1. Mlchelnngtlo Buoitamiti 
{•47S-15B|)- UafiniiheilShve 


b. Giovanni da Bolqgna (i5t4-i6o8). 
Mtrcurj 


Nfkhclanf^ela't icuifuiire is an excrlleiit rxatnpic of the 
power oi a Gulden Aj^ or "transition of growth" to 
conserve the earlier sense of mass, as recessional inove- 
ment and sensuous surlKe qualities are added, Gbvanni 
da Bologna goo further toward the Bartxiue ideal of 
movement in space and sacrifices virtiialfy all sense of 
bulk. 


fkaginMtr.| q ii » » pii l Als^mli 



Plate 14 











Cirnaimi Lannio Smiini TeHtb t>f Fope Ah^^mdtr V!l. Oiiirdi ol Sl 

l^lcr. Vitican^ 

The relation ot the figures to the enJtaming nithc is the key to 
an elabnrate comptisition of complex movements. scmuoiB con^ 
trast of matcriab. acttial and impliwl recessional circulation in 
depth, and other Baroque characterbtics, focussed in a single 
daminani figure whose importance b thus celebrated. 


pj.ATE 15 







1. PoLykleitw Spi^atbrnr^^. rittrle, ^ih 

CCfttUTf ll,C, 


From ^pattally .^H-coittainedk aiialyticalty 
lactilr dclineaiion of foriD and Atntrturcf as in 
the "Speartearer/" Greek sculptors go on to 
dev elop complex com po^ilioni rad ia t txij^ fpiiiii 
a central foo»s, and often exLcmi vely invoh'ed 
with die immediate cnvixunmimt. Such is the 
case of "The Victory'* alighting on the ptoi** 
of a naval ve^l whiclt is erected at the edge 
f rf a Tcfiecti ng poo!. 



Ittrtc riu Lnumj ]^n 


|j. Nikt itf Xamot/init (Winfred VictorY). ('rclJcnUtIc 


Pl-ATE l6 










A. ChiLTcii i>i Sl Semin, Toulnu3c, 
ki)tnanei»i|ue 



u BinraHnicV Design for St. Peter'^ 
(modified by Utcr iirthitetii^. 
Rrnainanic 


b. Gaihedrilof NqDe Diinie, 

Parii. Gothir 

Sl Seniiii and NoDe Dariic :ire built on 
die basilica plan uidi a Jong nave etn- 
phasiiting continued northern interest 
in sptial recession. The eirlier Roman¬ 
esque liuilding shows the analytical 
tendency toward clear sepatation of 
parts (ttaostepts, ambulatory, apsidal 
chapeisp etc.) as contrasted w^ith Gothic 
fusion of die design into a dominant cel¬ 
lular whole. Bramante started St. Peter^s 
on a cencral plan, as a Creek cross with 
equal arms cxpreHing the analytical 
qualities of balance and equal distrihu- 
tton ot emphasis, but it was modified 
later including the addition of several 
bays on the western arm* ta'cating a 
spatially more dynamic composition 
aimtstent with Banx^ite style. 


Plait t? 




































b. of Notre Dome. Reinu 



(flMk) 


Paltadio's design cumbines two 
claiuic.-aJ tciiipk in an at¬ 

tempt to clarify strucluralfy the 
nave and sidcaisJes of the tradi’ 
tional tiasitica, and at the same 
time, to make a fasliiunable ref¬ 
erence to antiquity, Notre 
Dame's Cfiihic facade shows ilie 
noitltem affinity for structura! 
complex]ty* movement, and spa¬ 
tial recessUni. 


Plate iH 











b. tan Vinildiig^ Sl_ Petcr'i 
Caxhrdnl. Exrier 

I Jlmipli JMffnnnKM SerYiiiep 



The ^f^tionaJ jtyle of bter peri¬ 
ods and liorthom art generaJly 
is OfJt a!!iscx:iaLed with scructiiral 
clarity, Utnet the clear rib stnic- 
cure of the thirteenth century's 
four part Gothic lanlting is eJabfJ- 
rated in England into *'fan vault¬ 
ing" and for other more complex 
patterns. The equally vast spaces of 
the iialiaii Baroque St, Peters are 
contained by tm>Tt solid farms, A 
sense of the scale in the latter ex¬ 
ample may he gained by noting 
that a person is about as tall as the 
base of a column. 


Plate ig 
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a. AnJouiI ftimi the Bank ofOurrow 


b. CiQ« page from the Linditfame Gorpellir 


The intricate pattern of these elaborate 
eighth century maniucripti, illuminated 
by IrisJi and Saxon monks, suggests the in¬ 
tensity of their devotional concentration 
as they turned away from the pain and ter¬ 
ror of the real world toward the mystery of 
salvation in the hereafter. 
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PijSTE ko 


H<tJfEdiii:aiic«g by EHUTifir|i M tim *1 ru|i^ Htllldh Hi 































■jpwJMMPbiT QjijrtrTT*i* AO- BbimU 

a, Jan van Eyck (c. t /htataiion of ihf My^tU Lamb. CcninJ Panel of Rftable. Church 

of St. Esivon, Ghent 


Both tinrthcTfi and southern Europe 
still show a high Gothit concern with 
the mystery of Christian saU^ation in 
these fifteenth century paintings. The 
greater tendency toward analytical 
expression in the South p howe^^eT, im¬ 
pels the Italian anbts toward a 
"scientific mturalism" involving de¬ 
tailed study of anatomy and perspec¬ 
tive that reflects the coriteraporary 
intellectual in uresis of the Reriais- 
sance cveniually opposed by the 
Church. 


b. .\ndn?i Vtirmxhiw (14*5-14^^1). of 

ChrUi 



Plate ai 










Timuhew FniwL 


CumparUon ol; a nun^ber of early Greek U(jriw 
reveari a c onstant effcnt to achieve a more convince 
ing viiuaJ reality, accotintinf; in some cjcgree for 
die analytical quality of the style. They also indi* 
cate the general affection of Mediterranean cul¬ 
tures for analytical exfHeuion, as well as a vestige 
of the later primitive (neolithic) practice of hu- 
iMniKing environment by geometrical abstrac¬ 
tions, even of the htiman Ixidy. 


Plate es 








a. AlcMatKiro Botlitelli (144:1-15 loj. 



Llti^il 


c. Samr, ilttnil orupraiicd hiinds 


The beholder's delight in this pinting is 
not that of his eye, whitli in this case simply 
transmits sen 5 atic>iis to the hand, Cliarac' 
tCTistit^lly the hand ttioves from ptt to 
prt. and that is ihe way to “feel" the fine 
linear contomra in this picture. Thus the 
general view is less pleasing than in later* 
f>ptti:al1y fused work. 



fALrtdeEn|< 


b. Same, detail of itieThree Graces 




PlATE 










TitiJUi VttcJJio {i477-I5?6)- Satred and ProfaneLotm 



The schcallcd "Satred and Profane Uwc' 


iwinted by Titian at the heif^ht of hia career, 
though less linear than work of his fifteenth- 
ten lury predccessois, is composed planimetri- 
y. of clear tactile forms. During the course 
t>f his own career he oolved the highly optic 
style seen in tlie much later “Entombment;' 
with its tonal softening of contours, cjomplcx 
ctessional movement of tlie limbs at an angle 
to the picture plane, and fusion of the figures 
into a clomeiike mass emphasizing the spot¬ 
lighted body of Christ. 


PUVTE *4 




a. Gcor^cCaleb BinghaiQ (i Si i-i87e)H of the Pcopk 


Broad 9<K:ial omccm and community 
pride in the democratic prtx:ess are 
expressed by die midwestem Bing¬ 
ham in a thoroughly analytical style 
of clear linear description, distinction 
of parts and planimetric construction 
of space. In contrast, the expatriate 
Whistler portrays in sensational style 
hU own personal life, with imfJica- 
tions of leisure, luxury^, and art for 
art^s sake in hints of currently fash¬ 
ionable admiration of Japanese art. 


Plate 



b. J. A. M. Whi^iUtr (1834-1903). The in the 
Studio 








Raphae] Sanzio (14^5-1510). School of Athcm, Tht VaLican, Rom« 


A masterful combination ol oppoi^itc spatial qualities t& 
shown in this noted Golden->\ge composition. The archi¬ 
tectural background b oonstmeted in firmly planimetric 
Fashion, but the figures are distributed within it rece^ion- 
ally* moving from the grouped secondary characters in the 
fiircgtound deep into the implied volume oE space, post 
the tw^o dominant figures of Plato and ,\rijstoi]e* who alone 
are silhouetted against the dbtant sky wdthin the last arch¬ 
way. 


Plate afi 
















a. Nicalai Poussin f wnf-ra/ of Photioi* 


Serial attention to detail, pre- 
dominaiitly planinietrtc con¬ 
struction of space^ and concern 
with broad general aipecti of 
naturaJ or soda] envimnment 
indicate the resurgence of a new 
analytical expression. Howev'CTj 
there U more optic concern with 
tone and other sensitaus \'a]iie^ 
than in previous analytica] 
styles. Hogarth's various series 
of paintings were presented 
originally to the Foundling Hos¬ 
pital in Ijondon, being unsal¬ 
able to the upper classes which 
they criticised, and he lived on 
the sale of engravings to the 
rTH>ralistic lesser boutgrolsie. 



LiMniMt hdAmrtiiLiiirii 


b. VVilJiam Hogarth (16^7^1704). Engraving, The Couniea' 
Dreaing Room, from the series Jtfsiriag^ 1* In Made 


Plate *7 







These two highly successKil paint¬ 
ings in resounding and appropriately 
analytical style express an early stage 
of American cultural independence. 
They may be disparaged as "provin¬ 
cial'' only insofar as they fail to 
achies’e the optic virtuosity of fash¬ 
ionable European examples, then 
widely admired^ especially by those 
Americans who considered them¬ 
selves expatriate Englishmen, 


tStouiirvf of ^r. Ilwrltn F Nc*iiiiii hfukrupil 


|j. Anuni rhillips (H, early ii^ century). 
Portrail of Mrs. AlmiTA Ferry 



John ^iiiKletQii Copley (iy57“i8ig^)u Ffjrfrflrl of the Aflrj(i*x Pamtiy 
Fri inte Vxt \let t loit 

Plate k8 









a. Sirjphn 


Analytical style nmy appear ar- 
bitTarily dariitg a period ni 
which dominant ctikural inter¬ 
ests are mure sophisticated and 
sensuous, as in the work of the 
"'Sunday painter/* Rousseau. 
He was inspired by nineteenth- 
century itidivldnalism to prac¬ 
tice in a field lor w'hkh he did 
nut have full prcifes-^iunal prep¬ 
ara tit jti, The Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood in England, as in 
this work by Millais, attempted 
academically to recreate the 
primitive" linear clarity they 
admired in fifteenth-centiity 
Italian painting as "honest 
crafts rrmnsh ip,” in protest 
against the artilicial pretensions 
of the ciiTTcnt European cul¬ 
ture. 



b. Henri Rnuiseau ( ia44“ign>>K Tht Drfsm 


PlJCTE ag 







a, FQrtraii of (Atf OveTK^ Ka^opcr 
(iKw:alled * Sheik ri Beted"), 
Egyptjajd Ka lUtue m wood^ Old 
Kingdcpin Mmeum, Cairn 


E iiMinnt M Pli* ^Ininpriiiaii Ptawyiai trf .MU PHtarrrtnl ^ 
r^^EIrnn ^ TTw Unn|yjli£w SMbnhna bT An. 
■V^P^T^n* Hapffl Junrl.cmiikMiiiHiid l4tv|ji4 LHu'Liui 



b. BaAiPtg and Mr^ing- U&habti grcmp ftom the 
tomb (>f Mekei-Rc, Thebci 


Egypcun funerary art shows a high degree 
of skill in literal representation of rorms 
serving the intense religious concern with 
life after death. This was similar to the 
early prehistoric artists demonstration of 
the conununity's emotional concentration 
on the hunt in naturalistic representations 
of the hunted animals. 


Plate 30 














IVwHWrtf hlnrapoftwi Mi-*™ of An. Fui-d, i»|ii 

a. Broad collar of faience beads from Thebes 


In ihe decorative aits, the Egyptians 
detnonstiated a desire id humanize their 
enviionment by conferring on it a highly 
geometrical and rhythmic character, 
somewhat as the neolithic cultures used 
abstract patterns derived from the crafts 
to assert their nascent sense of distinct- 
ness from and victory over natural eii* 
vtronment. 


Plate 31 


Tbi \Jetrofriinn iPwanaiHiif An. 19 **^ 

b. Column with palm leaf capital froin Saltkareh 
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Cnuiiut til n» Art. Rufcn r«iiri. 

a. ProceiuiDnal relief Fruin a tomb it SiJckaieih 



^AUfutr^li 


b. Adoration of ihw Magi. Det^I Ermn the nwak 
decfpratJcui of the triforium and cLere«tor^. Church 
of San Vitale^ Ravenna 


Interiors of the ceremonial 
chantbeirs of Egypdajt tomb^ 
were covered virtually from floor 
to ceilin^f with figures having 
some practical religious func¬ 
tion, usually that of providing 
the deceased with means of sus¬ 
tenance and activity in the life 
after death. Early Byzantine mo¬ 
saics. running the full length 
of the chuTchp show a sotnewhat 
greater sense of decorative dis¬ 
tribution, although the coverage 
of the wall spiace is also quite 
complete. 


Plate 3* 













The chief change t*Tought by 
the Romans in the culture the)' 
inherited from Greece u-as the 
elaboration of architecture and 
uiulpture with a per^’astve sense 
of spatial extension, as in the 
recessional vistas inviting move* 
ment from room to room of the 
monumental baths. The illu¬ 
sion of deep space is implied by 
the various depdis of relief in 
the figttres of Titus* triumphal 
procession and in the attempt at 
recessional composition of the 
archway at the right, (Compare 
Plates 4 and 9a) 



h, SpoUsQt JmaaUm, Relict- Arch of Titus, Rome 


Pt^Tt 35 
















Chtisl t$»d the Apoiiiei in Jemsafem. Apwr mouic. ChimJi o-l Sla, 
Pudcnzijina. Rom^ 


Any queation as to whether the 
severe, iioiealistic treatment of 
the late Byzantine mosaic at 
Monreale required by the 
medium of small cubes set 
in cement, may be answered by 
noting the highly illusiontstic 
effects of mass and space the Ro- 
mans had previously achieved 
m the mosaic medium, as In the 
fourth-century ap« horn one of 
the earliest Christian churches. 



b, C/irijJ£>> FantokratQT (Creator of AJl)^ AfUc mwiii::. 
Caihcdnl, MohraIc 


PlJirE ;(4 












>1 ^liiUfUfHJ 



b, Huniitig- Column capitali Chuitb oJ L» 
Madeleine, V^idaT (i ij*-' 140) 


4, Miiltng. 


The principal, officially prescribed 
decoration of the Romanesque 
church was sj-mbolic o£ other¬ 
worldly coiKems; but lesser items 
like the numerous column capitals, 
whose design was left to the stone 
cutters, show a lively realism re¬ 
flecting a growing concern with 
the material present. 



c. Dticeni of tftc Holy Spirit, Tympanum. Church dI U hfaadeine. 
Vitelay 


Plate 35 





[GiniMliMt|< 


The Romanesque portal from ihe 
south of France shows ihc Mcditcr- 
lanean icndency to adhere to an ana¬ 
lytical presentation of mass in con¬ 
trast to the attenuation and Huidity 
of hgtJies in the northern tynipanuin 
of the previous plate. The flowing 
tlrtpery of the figure of ^foses illus¬ 
trates the northern interest in active 
linear movement, maintained even 
as Gothic style becomes more and 
more realistic. 


5 (j, PeieTt /oA» tht Evangrtist, and 
Trophime. Main ponal. Church of St, 
Trophime, ArJet 


b. Claes Sluter (<J. 1106). Afojcj. 
Detail from the Well of the 
Prophets 



UumiiL Diiu Ki4nMlnH| 


Plate 36 







In addition to th^ elabomte Rcmco art 
of the natJoTial court in France during 
the STienicenth and eighteenth cen- 
turieSp ol which the fused circular com- 
position, central foots, and recessional 
movement in Boucher's artifkrial scene 
are characteristic, there was a st^dy 
production of realistic genre pointing. 
The work of Geoi^ccs dc Laiour shows 
a highly analytical coELcem with (irmly 
formed masses and clear linear outlines 
despite his frequent use of brilliant ef¬ 
fects of illumination. 

a. Geor^ei Dumciinil de Lftiour (1595-1 &S»)- 
5 ^ Joseph^ C^rpe-ni^T 



b, Frano>b Boucher (1705-1770). 

fht Arm^ of from 



Uvd'f' ila Uui^rc. P^ini lCaht 


Plate 37 







Hk McuiipiJjan 44 Wi4i# Fvnd t ^ 

a* JacTjits Louis Da% id (i7H8-iSt5). Dfalh tif Socmtn 



The movement toward a better way (d 
life, that grew during tlie eighteenth 
century into the French Revolution, in¬ 
spire a new analytical culture which 
f>avid § early linear style expresses. At 
tile bourgeoisie solidified their power in 
the following century, however, the 
Romantic movement increasingly ex¬ 
ploited the aesthetic values of tone and 
color, and developed new types of suf> 
icet matter under slogans of realistic 
freedom from the rules of academic 
classicism. Frequently, however, rhey 
were more like escapist flights fnrm the 
realities tjf contemporary existence tntn 
remote ^riods of history, ctrlorful areas 
of colonial adventure, or the imaginary 
events n{ literature. 


I>. Eupjtne DcJacmix /I biinrtion 

Hfbreca {.Stoti’i fjrantiae) 


fH 
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a. Jin Vennrcr (165*^1675), Woman 

Readinf^ a Letter 


The pactice of group portiBitiire, exeni' 
plified by Rembiandt's painting of a com¬ 
mittee of leading textile manufacturers, 
demonstrates Uie civic pride of newly 
republican Holland, and is found 
throughout bourgeois society in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centmies. The 
Gothic realism from which berth pictures 
stem has become quite optic (cf- Plate 5b). 
The V^enneer depicts personal aims of lux¬ 
urious and leisurely domesticity rather 
than broader or more practical perspec¬ 
tives. 


b. Rcmtnsjuli van Rijn (i6u6-i66g. ^mdto of 
the Cloth Guild (alfo called Sroolmrrjl'O'f) 



PutTE 59 









Ninetdi tTwn rC'UH 


Sk. Honors Dsumirr (1808-1879). ai (he SfofjtiH 


A vastly important aspect of the indusmal rwoludon 
was the application of sicam’s mechanical power to 
transportation. Daumier is here concerned with human 
emotions anmsed by the experience of travel, whereas 
Monet sees the railroad aesthetically as a novel and 
entrancing spectacle of lights, colors and textures. (See 
aUo Plates) 



OjHnetydf Aiit InKuuia of Clli8r«Bt> 


h* Claude Mojiei 

Old Si, Laiar<t SUiiwrt 


Plate 40 






the jeriw on the Lift of Mune dt Aftdtns 


M the leatlinR painter oI aristocratic Flanders. Ru^ 
learned thedeRant artificialities of the Renattsance m sevetal 

Uof stody^d practice in Italy, and added to it a dy^mte 

Lrthem vitality, thus pnducing a 

of the Barmue style. This series on the life of Heiiry of 
Navarre’s queen was made in the course of a diplomattc raiv 
sion by the artist to the court of France. 


Plate 41 





Muh^ of Vlodmi Vqpt 

^ Pablo FJcasio {b. i SB i )„ DemohHiei d^Avtgn &n 


Artists became Jiiore and more concerned during the ninc' 
leenth ccntui> with brinpinR out aesthetic aipeas of the 
suhjeew they painted, until it dawnetl on them that these 
subjective interests might he given priority over literal ajv 
peaiances. Distortions were made either for aesthetic excite¬ 
ment. as in this painting of Picasso s cubist period, or to 
enhance emotional connotations. The drama of style in an 
coufd hardly be more striking than in a comparison of Picas- 
so’s nudes with Rubens' nymphs in the foreground of the 
pres ious plate and BotticelK's Three Graces (Plate Ejb) 


Plate 41 



n. Votivp fi^rr fn>in West Afriut 



Manrim*! hfc^irli An. Nn- V««i 

b. Jatiqu^ Updiit2 (b. i^i). Fi^re 



The imnner in which this African 
Negro oming reduces the human 
figure ID elemental geometrical hu'ins 
was folio wed by Picasso in his cubist 
painting shown in the previous 
plate. However, the Lipchitz figure 
seems to echo the more completely 
abstracted buna! fetishes. 
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AIimm id mrfrrn ^in- Vwt 

aL Marc Chagall {b. 1887). land the Viiiage 


Discovery of the subconactous mind led artists 
like Chagal] to create dreamlike ^tasies. 
lately ainists have claimed similar importance 
for spontaneous gestures suggesting no iden¬ 
tifiable forms whatever, as being motivated 
by even deeper subconscious impulse. 



Feeling that much was amiss in anificially 
regimented European society of the early 
twentieth century^ many artists such as 
those comprising the Dada iTKn^ement+ 
expressed their protest in sarcastic or shock¬ 
ing combinations as in Ernst's painting, 
later this type of expression came to be 
called ^'Surrealism" and the feeling of sen- 
uusness slipped away^ 


a, Ernst (fa- i%i^ 

in the Wildtmesi 



b. Joan Mtro (b. 1893)- 


InieriaT 
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An j^din U4rilt,ii|i 


n. Alcxjtndnr Cabdni!J (J 815^1 SBg), 
Binh Qf Venus 


b, Willem dr Kdcinin^ (b. 190^}. 
iVomnn^l 


EcJectic imitatian of daastcai art 
continued to be sponsored 
throughout the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury by the £cole dcs Beaux Arts 
in France and other government 
agencies, although the plushy 
eroticism of Cabaners ‘'Venus" 
lacks the originality of some un¬ 
official developments and ig- 
tiores the vigorous advances in 
the social and economic life of 
its time. Despite its outspoken 
antagonism to womanhood, de 
Kooning's violent portrayal is 
more respectful. 
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t' 4 >tinQ^ ol Ttw M umwum qf A"- n™rf InrT 


:i. W i ns low Honitr {i Ks6-191 ti). tlampfirr 


Winslow Hamer repre¬ 
sent the dignity of Man 
in %'^rioLis lypei of struggle 
with tiaturep expressing a 
recently pioneer society 
still pushing into new 
lands an it butdm. Pro 
dneers of livestock ccies 
brated their irtucnphs in 
seasonal exhibitions as rep^ 
resented by the Currier 
and Ives print, which is 
highly analytical not only 
in the clarified linear de- 
MTtptton of objects and the 
plan imetr ic cam posi t ion * 
but also in the separate 
centers of attention such as 
the trotting race and the 
stone boat pull in the back¬ 
ground. 



CctUWy of Tlw .lFu»*ii#n ef An. pph 

liliH A. r^tlpK. If ^ 


b. CtirriCT and Tves- Iff the Ctfuttty Fair CrsuHit 
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CtDiril Archaeoiajicij tibrai), 

NEW DELHI. 


No ^Ol.Kv'Hot _ 




Author- RothsohlU, Llr-ooi.. 


/^| Style to irt, 

/ * Vi ^ j— -— 


' L*v=sa'^ 

**A book that is shut is but a btoci’' 
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Pleaae help tis to ke«p the book 
clea.lL and moving. 
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